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PREFACE 


THE late Dean of Carlisle, whom his friends and 
pupils will ever remember with gratitude as a great 
scholar, an inspiring teacher, and a noble and 
original personality, left a number of unpublished 
sermons and essays among his papers. It has 
seemed to some whose judgment deserves respect 
that, even in an age which is charged with not being 
as keenly interested in religious and moral instruc- 
tion as in motoring and sport, there might yet be a 
number of persons among our more educated classes 
who would be glad of the opportunity of reading 
some of these addresses delivered in University and 
cathedral pulpits and in college chapels. 

The Dean was a convinced Christian. He be- 
lieved the Christian religion to be fundamentally 
true and that it could be justified at the bar of the 
rational and moral consciousness. He _ believed 
also that the Christian religion is an indispensable 
factor in achieving the highest civilisation. He took 
no narrow, or rigid, or obscurantist view of that reli- 
gion. All that historical research, literary criticism, 
physical science, ethical theory and metaphysical 
speculation proved to be false in traditional Chris- 
tianity, he was ready not merely to ignore, but 
openly to renounce and repudiate. Nevertheless he 
was convinced that Christianity in its highest and 
purest form is the supreme need of the individual 
and the community, and so he dedicated his great 
gifts and his whole life to its propagation. 

The addresses published in this volume treat a 
variety of themes from a specifically religious stand- 
point. Should they be appreciated a second volume 
will follow comprising a selection from the Dean’s 
ethical and metaphysical papers. | 
H. D. A. M. 
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PRINCIPLES OR PRECEPTS? 


PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Decembey 11, 1910 


“ Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and 

@ tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not him 

that 1s evil: but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 

cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man would 

go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have 

thy cloke also.”’ Matt, v. 38. .» 24D. 
WERE such precepts of our Lord intended to be 
literally understood and applied? Such is the 
question which is sure to arise in our minds when we 
read once more the familiar words. Sometimes— 
though not very often in modern times—we find such 
a literal interpretation of Christ’s commands insisted 
upon by people who really try to obey them. This 
indeed was the attitude of the great literary genius 
whose death is now being mourned by almost the 
entire Russian nation—even by orthodox members 
of the Church which excommunicated him. It was 
felt that there was in him something of the prophet 
and something of the saint. But I do not gather 
that many of his admirers were in the least disposed 
strictly to follow his literal interpretation of the 
Gospel precepts. Neither those who sympathise 
with the Christian and conservative nor those who 
sympathise with the revolutionary side of Tolstoi’s 
teaching seem disposed to renounce the use of force, 
whether they intend to use it in defence of the existing 
government or against it. More often we hear it 
insisted that the literal interpretation of Christ’s 
words is the only honest one with a view to showing 
that Christ’s teaching in this and in other matters 
is wholly unsuited to the wants of a modern com- 
munity, and that nothing but a culpable hypocrisy 
or a not wholly involuntary self-sophistication can 
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possibly induce modern Christians to persuade 
themselves that they are still the disciples of a 
Jewish teacher who taught such things more than 
1,800 years ago. 

What are we to say to such suggestions ? Were 
these commands of Christ intended to be taken 
literally or not? I suppose: most of us are agreed 
that it would not be for the real good of the com- 
munity to give up the army and navy even for the 
most strictly defensive purposes, to dismiss the 
police and open the prisons, to give up property— 
private property and public or communal property 
alike—and proclaim that the idle and violent may 
live at the expense of the industrious and well- 
conducted. And most of us are agreed that the 
true well-being of the community ought to be con- 
sidered. But did our Lord Himself recognise that 
this was so? Did not He intend His commands to 
be taken in their literal sense ? 

I do not think it probable that our Lord had 
thought very much about the bearing of His words 

upon the—life—ofstates-| Political questions He 
considered wholly beyond the sphere of His teach- 
ing. ‘‘ Who made Me a judge or a divider?” 
“Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 
The people He was speaking to were not magis- 
trates or legislators, city councillors, or even voters. 
He was laying down rules for the guidance of private 
life, though doubtless He would have recognised 
that the ultimate principles of morality must be as 
applicable to public life as to private life.| But even 
as regards the duty of individuals in private stations, 
I think there is abundant evidence to show that 
our Lord did not intend His precepts to be under- 
stood with that deadly literalness upon which a 
few Christians and many outside-critics of Chris- 
tianity have insisted on their being understood. 
He condemned, for instance, the use of the term 
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“fool ’’; yet He is recorded to have used it Him- 
self on several occasions. He said, “‘ Give to him 
that asketh of thee’’; yet, when He felt that a 
period of rest and retirement was absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of His spiritual work, He did not 
scruple to place Himself beyond the reach of the 
multitudes who were pressing Him to heal their 
sick. He said, “Swear not at all’’; yet He is 
recorded to have replied to the High Priest’s adjura- 
tion, and so to have virtually given evidence on 
oath before a court of justice. And so with regard 
to this question of non-resistance : His denunciations 
of Pharisaic hypocrisy show that He could be severe 
when severity seemed necessary. On one occasion 
—the cleansing of the Temple—He may even be 
said to have used violence Himself. How else can 
we describe the driving out of the oxen from the 
Temple-area without the consent of the owners 
and the overthrowing of the tables of the money- 
changers ? Nobody ever really pushes this method 
of blind interpretation to all lengths. No one has 
ever suggested that Christ’s command to forgive 
till seventy times seven means that on the 4g1st 
time a man may freely avenge himself. No one in 
modern times has ever supposed that our Lord, 
when He spoke of cutting off the offending member, 
meant to recommend literal self-mutilation. No- 
body has ever suggested that, when He spoke of 
hating father and mother, He meant that His 
followers were to love all men except their own 
parents. 5 ; 

In interpreting the teaching of Christ, we must 
surely give Him credit, as fair critics do in inter- 
preting lesser teachers, for a little consistency. The 
literal system of interpretation, if consistently 
carried out, would contradict itself. It sounds 
very Christian and humane to say, when it is pro- 
posed to imprison a pick-pocket: “Surely you 
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would not imprison a man and brother; let the 
poor fellow go: if you had been as badly brought 
up, you would very likely have been a thief your- 
self’’; and so on. But what of the man whose 
pocket is picked? Is he not a man and a brother 
too? And what of all the other people whose 
pockets will most certainly be picked if that man is 
let loose on the world? Are they not men and 
brothers? And then, if you think of the man 
himself, will it be really for his good that he should 
be allowed to go on living a life of idleness? It is 
quite evident to my mind that our Lord Himself 
intended His commands to be taken as principles 
of action, rules for the government of an ideal 
society which might require many modifications in 
their application to actual society, general rules 
which might.admit many exceptions in detail, rules 
which set before us the true aim and motive of 
human conduct, but which it was left to the con- 
science and reason of each individual and of each 
generation, guided by the ever-present working of 
God’s Spirit in human souls, to apply to the changing 
needs and circumstances of different ages. When 
He commanded man to forgive it was the spirit of 
personal malice and revenge which He pronounced 
to be always wrong. The ideal Christian will put 
his own revenge and his own natural impulses alto- 
gether aside, while he considers how he shall treat 
one who has wronged him. 


“He ought to be affected,” as Bishop Butler puts it, ‘“ to- 
wards the injurious person in the same way as any good men, 
uninterested in the case, would be, if they had the same just 
sense, which we have supposed the injured person to have, of 
the fault; after which there will yet remain real goodwill 
towards the offender.” » 


And that goodwill towards the offender as well as 
towards others will inspire sometimes—very often, 
indeed, as regards personal injuries in private life, 
ae) 
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much more often than we in our pride and our 
selfishness are disposed to imagine—literal, actual, 
immediate forgiveness, but sometimes also remon- 
strance, rebuke, physical resistance, legal prosecution. 
When our Lord commanded the love of our neighbour, 
He meant that we should promote his true good, not 
that we should gratify his lusts and his passions at the 
expense of his future well-being, or promote the in- 
terest of one at the expense of a much larger number 
of human beings, who are equally our neighbours, 
and whose happiness is of equal importance in the 
sight of God and of those who see as God sees. 
Our Lord set before us principles, general rules, 
ideals—not statutes. Must we not apply the same 
kind of interpretation to another of His injunctions 
which is at the present moment the subject of much 
controversy—I mean His saying about divorce ? 
In one of the Gospels—that of St. Matthew—we 
find a condemnation of divorce for any cause except 
fornication, which must almost certainly, in such a 
context, mean adultery. (The Greek word is often 
used in that sense elsewhere.) In two Gospels— 
St. Mark and St. Luke—there is no such exception. 
As a rule, no doubt, where our authorities are so 
divided, the two other Synoptics are better autho- 
rities than the first, and more likely to have pre- 
served our Lord’s exact words. The Gospel ascribed 
to St. Matthew is in all probability the latest of the 
three, and seems to contain not a few insertions 
influenced by the actual ideas and usages of the 
Church at the end of the first century or (possibly) 
the earliest years of the second. It is therefore 
very probable that in our Lord’s original saying 
there was no such exception, even though we 
cannot ascertain what were the exact words of 
Christ on this as on many other subjects. Yet, if 
we are concerned with the spirit of the Master’s 
precepts, with general rules or broad principles of 
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action, these differences in our authorities are of 
comparatively little importance. Only when it is 
maintained that a teacher’s words constitute a 
statutory injunction for the guidance of individuals 
and communities for all time are the exact words 
all-important ; in that case we want to be sure that 
the hearers remembered them aright, that the first 
man who wrote all things down recorded accurately 
what he or someone else had remembered, that the 
translator translated them correctly, that the com- 
pilers of the present Gospels reproduced their 
authorities exactly, that for three hundred years 
or more the scribes copied them exactly. And such 
an assurance we can almost never have. What 
can be more extravagant than to base an eternally 
binding rule of morality upon a critical conjecture 
made for the first time in the nineteenth century ? 
What can be more absurd than to forbid to modern 
Christians a liberty of action which on this principle 
of interpretation the Christians of the past, who knew 
nothing of modern critical methods, were right in 
allowing and would have been wrong in forbidding ? 

It is quite possible, then, that our Lord did not 
utter these words “‘ except for fornication,’ but it 
is by no means certain that, even if He did not utter 
them, they do not express what He really meant. 
What our Lord meant to condemn was the current 
Jewish view that the husband had a right to divorce 
his wife for mere caprice. The divine ideal of mar- 
riage taught by our Lord is a lifelong union. No- 
body has any right to enter upon such a union except 
with the intention of making it so, so far as in him 
lies. Permanent monogamous marriage is the only 
form of sexual relation which corresponds to the 
divine ideal. That was the principle which our 
Lord intended to lay down. What is to be done 
either by the State or by the Church when the exclu- 
sive union between the two parties has become 
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impossible through the fault of one of the parties, 
was a question which He left to be decided by the 
conscience and experience of His followers. How 
the matter was decided by the Church at the end of 
the first century we know from words of St. Mat- | 
thew’s Gospel. For if the disputed words are not 
the words of Christ, they at least represent the 
judgment of the Church in which He lived. Divorce, 
of course, at that time, meant divorce with liberty 
to marry again. If we hold that to allow of such 
remarriage, in the case at least of the innocent 
party, is the course most in accordance with the 
mind of Christ and with the highest interests of 
Christian society, we shall be taking the view still 
taken by the whole of the Eastern Church, not 
decidedly abandoned by the Western Church till 
well on in the Middle Ages, and universally adopted 
by the Protestant Churches outside the Church of 
England. The only principle which is eternally 
binding upon Christ’s followers is the principle 
that permanent monogamous marriage is the one 
legitimate type of sexual relation. What kind of 
legislation most conduces to respect for that prin- 
ciple, what is the best thing to be done when in the 
particular case the ideal has not been, and cannot 
be, realised, in what circumstances is divorce 
the less of two evils—these are questions upon 
which more than one opinion is possible to sincerely 
Christian minds. In determining such questions 
the State must be guided by considerations of 
general well-being; only let us always remember 
that for the Christian true human well-being con- 
sists not merely in a maximum of individual pleasure 
and convenience, but in the maintenance through- 
out the whole community of a certain ideal of 
character—an ideal of character in which a high 
standard of thought and feeling about sexual matters 
forms an all-important element. 
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Even in the most general of His injunctions our 
Lord did not lay them down as rules arbitrarily 
imposed from without. He appealed to the con- 
sciences of His hearers. He did, indeed, speak as 
one having authority. ‘It was said by them of 
old time... but J say unto you.” But even 
when He was laying down a new rule of action which 
presented itself, at the first blush of it, to His first 
hearers as a startling paradox, He always assumed 
that His words would find an echo in the hearts of 
His hearers, and be ratified by the judgment of the 
highest minds then and thereafter. If He claimed 
to be Himself the Light of the World, He recognised 
also that the soul must have an eye of its own, if 
it is to make use of that light. “ The lamp of the 
body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
And if the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! ”’ 

I think it is of extreme importance that we should 
firmly grasp, then, these two principles of inter- 
pretation—first, that in all His moral legislation 
our Lord appealed to Conscience, and, secondly, 
that the detailed application of His precepts He left 
altogether to Conscience. It is of importance not 
merely as a basis for sound judgment upon various 
questions which involve the application of Christ’s 
utterances to the social and political problems of 
our day, but also for the guidance of our personal 
religious life. There are not many persons, I 
imagine, who want warning against a too literal 
fulfilment of our Master’s commands. But there is 
a danger lest we should only too easily persuade 
ourselves that a literal fulfilment of them is impos- 
sible, and that therefore they may for all practical 
purposes be set aside as having no real bearing upon 
the life of practical men in the twentieth century, 
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Do not let us suppose that we shall find the observance 
of the principles—the spirit, the essentials of Christ’s 
teaching—easier than the observance of their letter. 
Because, when they are fairly set before them, 
the great fundamental precepts of Christ do appeal 
to the conscience of mankind, and awaken a re- 
sponse in the souls of men, that does not mean that 
they do not go beyond the ideas and even the ideals 
of the natural man as he is before the Gospel of 
Christ is set before him. Nobody ever could fulfil 
the commands of Christ merely as an act of obedience 
to external authority. How could you even try to 
love your neighbour as yourself merely because 
an external authority which you believed to be 
infallible has pronounced that it is the right thing 
todo? Not only could you not obey the commands 
of Christ: you could not even understand them, 
unless in some measure and to some extent your 
conscience went with them. “‘ The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto him: and he cannot know 
them, because they are spiritually judged.”” How 
could you even understand what true love to your 
neighbour really is if you were incapable of seeing 
that love was nobler than selfishness, or if you only 
cared for your neighbour because you had been 
commanded to do so, and were afraid of the conse- 
quences of not doing so? The voice of the Spirit 
speaking in Christ must find something correspond- 
ing to it within the soul to which it is addressed if 
the man is really to obey that voice. The revelation 
of God in Christ would not be possible unless there 
were also a revelation of God to the individual soul 
within. We should be unable to recognise that 
it was a revelation of God. That is certainly the 
teaching of St. Paul. ‘‘ No man can say that Jesus 
is the Christ but by the Holy Ghost.”. “ God has 
revealed them ’’—that is to say, the things of 
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which St. Paul was speaking, things which eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard—‘ God has revealed them 
unto us by His Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God. For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a 
man which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God; that we might know the 
things that are freely given us by God.” 

We cannot expect to understand the ethical 
teaching of Christ by taking isolated precepts— 
isolated from their context, isolated from the rest 
of Christ’s teaching—and construing them like so 
many Acts of Parliament. We must study and 
think, with prayer and earnest striving after the 
truth, how the principles of His teaching are to be 
applied to the social and political life of our time 
and to the performance of our own individual duties. 
The true imitation of Christ does not consist in copy- 
ing the outward details of His life, or even in the 
literal compliance with commands given under a 
totally different set of social conditions, but in the 
attempt to enter into His ideal of what human 
nature is at its best, and then to ask ourselves by 
what detailed rules of conduct we shall best realise 
that ideal for ourselves and for all our fellow-men. 
Love would not be the fulfilling of the law if such 
fulfilment meant obedience to a number of arbitrary, 
detailed, isolated commandments which have no- 
thing to do with true human well-being, Love is 
the fulfilling of the Law because Christ commanded 
nothing but what does conduce to the highest and 
noblest kind of human well-being. ‘‘ And if there 
be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ 3 
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II 
CHRIST AND ARISTOTLE 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


“ For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every 
man that is among you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think; but to think soberly, 
according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 


AN oy faith.’ Rom, xii, 3. 


/WHAT is the true idea of Humility? Humility is 
‘applauded by some, by others derided, as though 
it consisted in having as mean an opinion of oneself 
as possible. And yet on reflection few would be 
prepared to maintain that it is positively desirable 
to be in error as to one’s own real character or 
abilities or attainments, or without being in error 
falsely to pretend to think of oneself as one does not 
really think. In this as in other matters our aim 
surely should be simply the truth. And that is 


clearly the opinion of St. Paul. There is nothing © 


in his words to encourage the exaggerated ideas of 
humility that we meet with sometimes, indeed in 
the actual teaching of Christian writers, more fre- 
quently in those caricatures of the Christian char- 
acter upon which unchristian writers or unchristian 
speakers are fond of exercising their wit. St. Paul’s 
idea of humility is as moderate and reasonable as 
anyone can desire. His ideal is that a man should 
simply not think of himself more highly than the facts 


warrant—that he should think of himself as he really is. 
~~ It has generally been felt that humility is a char- <4 


acteristically Christian virtue;—perhaps..that—it—-is 
the one quality which to the pagan world was rather 
a_vice than_a_virtue, but-which)Christianity for the 
first-time erected into-a virtue. \At all events, it is 
a fact that the Latin word humuilitas was a term of 
blame: it expressed an abject, grovelling character, 
wanting in self-respect or proper pride. For true 
humility there is simply no word in classical Latin 
at all. Aristotle’s ideal, the high-souled man, was 
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one who thought much of himself because worthy of 
it. And he goes on to draw a picture, meant to be 
sublime, but which in many of its features has be- 
come ludicrous—of the strut and the swagger by 
which the ideal Greek gentleman was wont to express 
and enforce his sense of his own merits. }/ The man 
of Aristotle’s ideal talks with a deep voice and walks 
with a slow and measured gait. He will never be 
in a hurry, he will never express surprise, for “ no- 
thing is great to him,” and so on. The picture is 
one to which some approximation is occasionally 
presented by the athletic hero of a public school 
posing before the admiring throng of junior boys ; 
in all other relations of life it has become ludicrous, 
at least in the eyes of all moderns unsophisticated 
by the reading of commentators possessed with the 
uncritical desire to minimise the real difference 
between the moral ideals of Aristotle’s age and of 
our own. We do most of us feel that there is a real 
and insurmountable difference in this matter as in 
many others between the Christian ideal or even 
the half-Christian ideal of ordinary modern life and 
the ideal of Aristotle, and even of non-Christian 
writers whose thinking came far nearer the Christian 
standard than was Aristotle’s. 

And yet where does the difference lie if we were 
right in thinking that a man should think of himself 
as he really is? ‘‘ Not to think of oneself above that 
which one ought to think; but to think soberly, 
according to the real measure of one’s spiritual or 
other capabilities.” Aristotle would have nothing 
to say against such advice. Does not that, it may 
be urged, exactly represent his own standard—to 
hold the mean between thinking too much of one- 
self and thinking less of oneself than one really 
deserves? If one’s merits are reallygreat, he might 
have argued, then, according to St. Paul’s own 
principle, one would be justified in thinking much 
18 
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of oneself. That is just what his high-souled man 
does: he thinks much of himself, being worthy of 
it. [We might of course plead that in point of fact 
the enormous majority of us are so prone to over- 
estimate and so little inclined to under-estimate 
our own merits that it is best for us to. aim-rather 
at. theless frequent defect—to divert-as far as possible 
our attention from our merits (however clearly we 
may think we discern them), in the certainty 
that when we have done our best, we are still not 
likely to think too little of ourselves, and so may 
after-all/hit the mean. And that is a principle that 
Aristotle would quite have approved : he compares the 
process to the bending of a crooked stick some way in 
the opposite direction in order to produce straightness 
in the end. But we must all feel, I think, that this 
is not a satisfactory solution of our difficulty ; this 
principle does not adequately account for the contrast _,, 
__ between the pre-Christian ideal and the Christian. —..' 
- To the Christian mind the exaltation of humility ~~} 
is no mere antidote to excessive self-estimation. 
We commend it not merely in those who, having few 
good qualities or capacities, are in danger of making 
too much of them. We insist upon it even in the 
case of the saint or the man of genius. How, then, 
are we to account for the fact that, though both 
ancient and modern are agreed that it is well to think 
of ourselves exactly as we really are, humility is 
to us a virtue in a sense in which it was not to the 
best of pre-Christian moralists? _\ 
The difference lies, think, in two points : 
— (x) It is because our ideal of human character— 
 our-sense-of what is-demanded. of a_perfect mian, 
of-the exactingness of the-true-law.of Duty-—fis so 
much higher, that the man who in any degree realises 
that ideal of ours will find it impossible to plume 
himself on his own virtues|as—Aristotle’s-ideal-man 
was able to plume himself. When it was supposed 
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that a man’s neighbour meant for the most part 
simply his fellow-citizens, when it was supposed 
that even to these his obligations were something 
finite and definite—to be just in commercial trans- 
actions, to be brave in war, devoted to the per- 
formance of official duties, public-spirited and 
patriotic in public life, and the like—when the 
slave, the alien, and to a great extent even the poor 
freeman was regarded as lying practically beyond 
the pale of neighbourly duty, then the moral law 
seemed to contain little which many a Greek gentle- 
man might not plume himself as having fulfilled. 
Much more easily than the disciple of the far more 
strenuous and exacting rule of Judaism such a man 
might say, ‘‘ All these things have I kept from my 
youth,” and (unlike the rich young man of the 
Gospels) have no haunting sense that there was 
still something lacking. [ For the ancient Greek 
there was no sense of the boundless range of possible 
service to humanity or of the infinite possibilities 
of moral progress to disturb his serene self-com- 
placency; no ideal of absolute unselfishness, ‘no 
absolute willingness to surrender all that makes life 
pleasant and attractive to lower the self-conceit of 
them who do not feel called to make such sacrifices ; 
no vision of absolute purity in thought and intention 
as well as in actual deed, /Even Aristotle could see 
that it is difficult to be good ; but for us the difficulty 
has become so much greater that no one who has once 
caught sight, even as it were from afar, of this sublime 
vision can ever feel the naive and serene satisfaction 
which Aristotle’s ideal Greek gentleman could and 
did feel in the contemplation of his gracefully em- 
ployed leisure, his dignified hospitalities, and his 
moderation in eating and drinking or in chastising 
his slaves. In this way as much as in any other it 
may be said that the least in the Kingdom of Heaven 
—the child, for instance, who knows enough of 
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Christianity to know that, though he is better than 
many children about him, he is very far removed 
from all that he ought to be—may soberly be called 
greater and stands on a higher moral level, than 
many a hero or prophet of older dispensations. 

(2) But it may be said that, after all, so long as we 
account for the difference between the pagan and 
the Christian views of humility merely by the much 
wider gulf that yawns for us between the ideal and 
the actual, humility is still only commended as a 
virtue for the imperfect. With absolute moral 
perfection this consciousness of falling short would 
disappear. And therefore I do not think we have 
exhausted the difference between the ancient and 
the modern view.) There is another and a still 
more important difference. It is not so much by 
his high view of himself.(unwarranted-as-we suspect 
that.in«practice.it-would..havé been). as by his low 
view of other people that Aristotle’s ideal man dis- 
gusts us. It is not merely that Aristotle’s good 
gentleman “was frankly contemptuous towards the 
ignorant, the base-born, the poor, and formed an 
enormously exaggerated estimate of the necessary 
and intrinsic moral inferiority of slaves and bar- 
barians and artisans. [ts.is not only that the 
Christian will be ready to appreciate and to honour 
good qualities which the old Greeks would have 
failed to discern or failed to esteem*s.Nobody who 
has any adequate idea of Christian love will take 
the pleasure that the Greek could frankly take in 
his sense of his superiority to others. It is natural 
and tight that a man should take pleasure in what- 
ever conquest over temptation he has acomplished, 
whatever good deeds he has been enabled to perform, 
whatever work he has been able to do for individuals 
or for the community. That the best and highest 
happiness, the most solid and lasting pleasure that 
human life affords, is to be derived from such sources, 
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has been the constant burden of all Christian teach- 
ing, though the wisest teachers remind us also that 
happiness for struggling and imperfect mortals 
must constantly be chequered and tarnished by a 
consciousness of the much that remains unattained, 
And in so far as all standards of human judgment 
are comparative, there is room even in the Christian 
ideal for the pleasure of conflict and of competition. 
There is a natural and legitimate pleasure in the 
successful exercise of faculties of all kinds, and some- 
times that success is constituted by or evidenced by 
the beating of others. But there ought to be no 
pleasure in the fact that others are beaten, even 
when the competition is merely a matter of strength 
or skill or intellect. Still less can the Christian, in 
proportion as he is really Christian, take pleasure 
in the contemplation of the moral inferiority of 
others. He will have too deep a conviction that all his 
goodness comes from outside himself, that it is due , 
to others, ultimately he will say to the grace of God, (j 
to allow of that proud sense of merit which enters 
so largely into the schemes even of some Christian 
theologians. When Tertullian suggests that the 
torments of the damned may enhance the joys of 
heaven, we feel we are listening to a half-Romanised 
African barbarian, not to one who has drunk deeply 
of the Spirit of Christ. 

It may be doubted indeed whether the idea of 
merit—as distinct from the idea of worth or good- 
ness—does not always suggest an unchristian en- 
joyment of superiority to others. The Christian 
must and does recognise that he possesses good 
qualities which he cannot help seeing that this or 
that other lacks. But he is too full of thankfulness 
that he is even what he is, too full of sorrow and 
sympathy for those who are still enslaved to that 
which he has to some extent escaped, to derive 
any pleasure from the sense of his superiority. Just 
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as Moses is described as wishing that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, so he will wish that every 
good gift or quality of his should be as common as 
the air of heaven. And further, however fully 
he may recognise, however little he may pretend not 
to recognise, the bad qualities of other people (and 
it is no part of humility to make excuses for or con- 
done the sins of others or to abstain from frank 
condemnation of them), he will always give all 
possible credit for the existence of good as well as 
evil qualities, and of possibilities of goodness even 
where we can discern little of actual performance. 
His sense of the intrinsic worth of every human 
soul, a worth arising from its capacity for goodness, 
will be too great to allow him to adopt towards the 
vilest of mankind that. contemptuous attitude 
which to many, even the best, of the ancients seemed 
the proper attitude of superior persons towards the 
great mass of their fellow-men. So considered, 
humility turns out after all to be a part, an aspect, 
of the fundamental and all-inclusive Christian virtue 
of charity or love. There is no pleasure in the con- 
templation of his superiority to others to him who 
loves those others as he does himself. To see our- 
selves, I will not say as others see us, but as another 
of infinite insight and infinite love would see us, to 
respect both ourselves and others as such a man 
would respect them, to give to each his due, im- 
partially, lovingly—that is the ideal of humility. 


To anyone who has caught my meaning, I do not ~ 


fear that this will seem too low, too easy an ideal. 
It allows room always for self-respect, sometimes for 
self-assertion. Only, when the true Christian resents 
a slight, when he demands the honour that is due 
to him, he will do it not simply because he is the 
person slighted, but because humanity has been 
slighted in his person. He would do the like for 
another where that other was treated with undue 
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indignity. He who would obey the apostolic pre- 
cept ‘“‘ Honour all men,”’ must honour himself among 
the rest. ‘“‘ Self-contempt,” it has been shrewdly 
said by Amiel, ‘‘is a subtle form of pride.” To 
honour ourselves only as we honour others is no 
more easy than to love ourselves only as we love 
or ought to love other people. 
vo" seated If this be our ideal, it will not be difficult to 
F answer the question, “‘ How is this high virtue to be 
oo te attained?” dhave-seeneat remarked of some 
modern Roman Catholic saint that he was wont to 
meditate for half an hour or an hour (it may be) 
daily upon humility. It may be doubted whether, 
for ordinary men, to think so much about oneself 
is the best antidote to thinking too much of oneself. 
To meditate very much about humility may easily 
degenerate into being proud of our very humility. 
In ordinary cases surely the road to humility is 
not to think much about it, but to think about 
something else and somebody else; to set ourselves 
heart and soul to pursue so high an ideal, not only 
in the region of character, but also in the pursuit 
of knowledge, in professional work, or in whatever 
else we undertake, but most of all in the sphere of 
character ; to set before ourselves so high a stand- 
ard as to put ourselves out of conceit with our poor | 
and imperfect achievements, and to think so much, 
care so much, feel so much about others that we shall 
have no room for too much thought of self, no dis- 
position to the undue contemplation of our poor 
merits, no disposition to discover inferiority in 
others where it does not exist, or to take any pleasure 
at all in it where it does exist. It is a maxim of 
wider application, but it has an especial reference 
to the matter of humility—that evil must be over- 
come with good. The undue thinking about self 
must be crowded out by higher aspirations, wider 
interests, more far-reaching charity. 
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PREACHED IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, April 2, 1911 


“Then shall the righteous answer Him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we Thee an hungred, and fed Thee ? or athirst, 
and gave Thee dvink? And when saw we Thee a 
styranger, and took Thee in? or naked, and clothed 
Thee ? .And when saw we Thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto Thee? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it 
unio one of these My brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto Me,”’ MATT. xxv. 37-40. 


I AM afraid that we often fail to do justice to the 
largeness and tolerance of the religion which is here 
taught us. Many people read the Gospels with so 
many presuppositions derived from later theological 
systems, that they practically ignore everything in 
the teaching of our Lord which does not readily 
fall in with them. It may, indeed, fairly be ques- 
tioned whether by these brethren, “‘ these least,’’ of 
whom our Lord speaks, are meant those who were 
in some sense His followers and that it was a good 
deed done to the least of Christ’s followers that is 
pronounced the equivalent to a good deed done 
to Himself; or whether by His brethren is meant 
the whole human race. If we attend to the con- 
text of the passage, I think we shall have little 
doubt that the larger interpretation is the one most 
in accordance with the spirit of the passage. 
Christ’s brethren are His fellow-men. And at all 
events as to the persons who are judged there can 
be no doubt whatever.. There is not the smallest 
ground for limiting the people here spoken of to 
disciples of Christ or to believers in Him—still less 
to those who had been baptised in His name, or to 
those who had accepted any particular dogmas about 
Him. Upon the members of all nations alike the 
judgment will proceed upon the same principles. 
Charity to our fellow-men will be the ground of 
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acquittal at the judgment: want of charity the 
ground of condemnation. Nothing whatever is 
said about the impossibility of true love to man 
without conscious love to God or belief in certain 
truths about Him. Not a trace here of St. Augus- 
tine’s appalling doctrine that the virtues of the 
heathen were but splendid vices. Many of these 
nations obviously knew nothing of God—nothing, 
at all events, of God as God is conceived of by 
Christianity or even by the religion out of which 
Christianity grew. And yet our Lord Himself 
pronounces them capable of true charity. And to 
all who have this charity—without any further 
qualification whatever—the King says, ‘‘ Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the Kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.” 

The first thought which will occur to many when 
they realise the true force and purport of our Lord’s 
words will be, ‘‘ How can such doctrine be reconciled 
with the teaching of St. Paul about justification by 
faith, and with the much more definite teaching of 
not a little later theology concerning the indispensa- 
bility of certain beliefs about Christ for salvation ?”’ 
The time is perhaps coming when the Church will 
have to make up its mind whether its teaching shall 
be based upon the Christianity of Christ or upon the 
Christianity of St. Paul. J am far from saying that 
there is any fundamental incompatibility between 
the teaching of St. Paul and that of his Master. 
But it will make a very great difference in practice 
which we put in the first place—which we use as 
supplying the key to the true and permanent mean- 
ing of the other. If we start with St. Paul, if we 
insist on interpreting the teaching of Jesus Christ 
by the letters of St. Paul and on reading the dis- 
tinctive ideas of St. Paul into the teaching of the 
Gospels—that is to say, if we interpret the simpler, 
larger, more universal teaching of our Lord Him- 
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self in the light of the more technical, more rabbini- | 
cally phrased theology which St. Paul built upon 
it, still more if we insist on reading back into St. 
Paul the ideas of St. Augustine or of Luther, then 
we are pretty sure to miss some part of the Master’s 
message to the world, to make that message some- 
thing smaller and narrower than it really was; and 
we shall also be very likely to miss the true meaning 
of St. Paul himself. If, on the other hand, we 
approach St. Paul’s teaching in the spirit which 
flows from the words and the character of Christ, 
then we shall perhaps discover that the difference 
between the Apostle and his Master was, for the most 
part, a difference of expression rather than of sub- 
stance. We shall be able to discern behind the 
technical and to us rather difficult modes of thought 
and expression which St. Paul had learned in the 
School of the Rabbis the same ideas about God and 
the true way of salvation which his Master had 
taught in the simpler language which went straight 
to the hearts of the Galilean fishermen, and which 
is equally intelligible now after so many hundreds 
of years to those educated in quite other schools or 
in none. 

I do not mean to say that we are to treat as 
untrue or unimportant everything in St. Paul which 
cannot be explicitly discovered in the words of 
Christ. St. Paul himself recognises that there may, 
there must, be much building upon the one founda- 
tion once laid by Christ ; or, to put it in more modern 
language, he recognises the principle of development. 
There was, indeed, one kind of teaching which from 
the nature of the case could hardly have been given 
by the Lord Himself. He could hardly teach fully 
and explicitly the spiritual value of His own work, 
His own teaching, His own Person. Our Lord’s 
own religious experience was an experience of direct 
and immediate communion with the Father. He 
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owed that, and He felt that He owed it, to the Father 
Himself, and to none else—except of course in so 
far as the way was paved for that great self-revela- 
tion by the law and the prophets. St. Paul owed, 
and felt that he owed, his communion with God, 
and his knowledge of God’s will, to Jesus the Messiah. 
To him the revelation came through a mediator. 
Think of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification as a 
speculative system, and it will be full of puzzles to 
us—puzzles which we shall perhaps never think our- 
selves into Jewish modes of thought sufficiently to 
unravel. But think of it as representing the per- 
sonal experience of St. Paul, and we begin to see 
light. St. Paul—no doubt as a consequence of 
what had been taught by Christ—came to see as 
clearly as the Master Himself the great principle 
that love was the fulfilling of the law. But that 
only added to the difficulty of complying with all its 
exacting requirements. So long as he had tried to 
fulfil the law in the old Jewish spirit by trusting 
to his own power to fulfil all God’s commands and 
to earn a reward of Him as a matter of right, he had 
found it was impossible to fulfil those commands. 
Belief in the revelation of God in Jesus had brought 
with it a sense of reconciliation and forgiveness, for 
that revelation taught that God would forgive the 
repentant sinner. Moreover he had discovered that 
that same revelation brought with it a new power 
to fulfil the law, at least much more fully than of 
old—not the ceremonial letter of it, to which St. 
Paul now attached very little importance, even for 
Jews, whom he did not actually recommend to give 
it up—but that moral part of it which was all 
summed up, according to the teaching of Christ and 
St. Paul alike, in the one word “ Love.’”’ There is 
much in St. Paul’s way of formulating the doctrine 
of justification which is difficult to us. Much of 
the difficulty is due to the influence on his mind of 
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passages in the Old Testament which the early 
Church referred to Christ and to His death, passages 

in which few modern interpreters would see any such 

reference. But the heart of the doctrine is surely 

just this: St. Paul’s testimony to the effects of faith 

in Christ in the production of love. Thus considered, 

there is no essential discrepancy between St. Paul’s 

doctrine of salvation by faith and his Master’s doc- 

trine of salvation by Love. 

Verbally, no doubt, we can find contradiction. 
So long as we think of faith as meaning primarily 
intellectual belief, it cannot be denied that to say 
that faith in Christ is the one and only means of 
salvation is inconsistent with the doctrine that 
acquittal at the Judgment will depend upon the 
degree of a man’s love for his fellows. But it is quite 
clear that by faith St. Paul did not understand only 
or mainly a state of intellectual belief. It is evident 
it was not to mere belief about Christ, however 
true and important the things believed might be, 
to which St. Paul attributed so much efficacy, but 
to the moral disposition produced by the contem- 
plation of God’s revelation of Himself in Christ, the 
submission of the heart and the will to that Will of 
God which it declared, the answering love which it 
calls forth and which manifests itself in love towards 
the brethren. This effect was so intimately con- 
nected in his mind with the intellectual belief that 
he almost forgets to contemplate the case of the 
man who has the intellectual belief without having 
experienced any of the regenerating effects which 
belief had produced in his own case. Among the 
early Christians, to whom the outward profession 
of Christ cost a great deal, such cases must of course 
have been rarer than in later times; but we cannot 
doubt that there must have been cases among St. 
Paul’s disciples at Corinth in which the moral effects 
must have been very small. And we cannot doubt 
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what St. Paul would have said about the spiritual 
position of such persons. He has told us himself : 
“ Though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 
Verbally there are passages in St. Paul’s other 
writings which contradict this teaching. But if 
you think not so much of St. Paul’s dialectical argu- 
ments as of the underlying spirit of them, the con- 
tradiction tends to disappear. St. Paul has himself 
bridged over the verbal contradictions of his teach- 
ing by his doctrine that the only faith which saves 
is the faith which works by love. There is no reason 
why we should quarrel with the interpretation which 
medieval theologians put upon these passages when 
they pronounced that there are two kinds of faith— 
the mere belief, incomplete or unformed faith (fides 
informis, as they called it), which saves not, and the 
complete or formed faith (fides formata) which in- 
volves and includes love, and that it is only this 
faith which saves. 

There is an important difference which should 
not be forgotten between St. Paul’s teaching and 
that of the later theology which has grown out of 
it. St. Paul tells us, out of the depths of his own 
personal experience, about the blessedness of faith 
in Christ: he says nothing about the eternal future 
of those, whether Jews or Gentiles, who have not 
accepted Christ in this life. There is no warrant 
in his teaching for the shocking things which have 
been said by men like St. Augustine or Luther or 
Calvin, as to the fate of the unbaptised or the 
unbelieving. He did indeed look forward to a Judg- 
ment which would involve terrible consequences 
for unrepentant sinners. But there is no sugges- 
tion of the idea that every man’s eternal destiny 
was fixed for ever at the moment of death. The 
ultimate object of all God’s mysterious dealings with 
His people and with others is (he tells us in the 
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Epistle to the Romans), that in the end He may | 
have mercy upon all. ‘‘ God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that He may have mercy upon all.” 

There is, then, nothing in the inmost spirit of 
St. Paul’s teaching which really militates against 
that large view of God’s justice which is plainly 
taught by our Lord Jesus Christ. The true position 
of Jews, Gentiles, Christians alike, in the sight of 
God, depends upon the measure of the love which 
they have shown to their fellow-men. Faith in 
Christ is the most powerful saving force that the 
world has ever known, just because it has been 
and is more effectual than any other Creed in pro- 
ducing this saving love of our fellow-men. We are 
not forbidden with Justin Martyr to say that 
Socrates and others who have lived according to 
the Word before Christ came, were really Christians, 
even though they were called Atheists, though he 
might reasonably have added that the Christianity 
even of a Socrates, as judged by the test laid down 
by our Lord, was but an imperfect Christianity. 
But the most important side of the matter for 
ourselves surely is the positive side. Toleration 
and appreciation of other people’s religions have 
become for most of us rather easy virtues. We are 
only too ready to recognise and appreciate—at 
least in an artistic and rather patronising way—the 
virtues of the heathen, the elements of truth in 
non-Christian religions, the principle that there 
is more faith in honest doubt than in half the creeds, 
and so on. It is more difficult for us to realise the 
supreme importance of faith in Christ as a means 
to that love of God and our fellow-men which is the 
indispensable condition of admission to the King- 
dom of Heaven. It will help us to cultivate the 
right kind of faith if we remember that true and 
saving faith in Christ means not so much the belief 
in certain truths about Him as enthusiastic devotion 
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to the ideal which He set before His followers and the 
effort to realise it in life, by loving and serving those 
whom He loved and served. The true measure of 
the faith is the measure of obedience. There is 
indeed (Christ Himself has taught it) a service of 
our brethren which will be received as service to 
Christ, and which is possible even to those who have 
not so much as heard His name. But, surely, more 
will be expected of those to whom God has spoken 
so clearly as He has spoken to us in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The measure of our knowledge is the 
measure of our responsibility. The value of the 
beliefs about Christ which the Church has formu- 
lated lies chiefly in this: that they express and 
emphasise our conviction that in Christ God has 
really revealed His will for man and offered him 
all the help. that he wants to enable him to do it. 
The interpretation which the teaching of our Lord 
receives in the Fourth Gospel lays as much stress 
upon belief in Christ as the teaching of St. Paul, 
and yet it is in the Fourth Gospel that we read: 
“Ye call Me Master and Lord: and ye say well; 
for so I am. . . . If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them.” | 
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THE TRINITY AND THE MODERN MIND 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ON 
TRINITY SUNDAY, 1921 


“God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself.” 
2 Cor. v. 19. 


THIs is the strongest assertion of what we now call 
the divinity of Christ found in St. Paul’s writings— 
if we treat the Pastoral Epistles as of questionable 
authenticity and put aside one or two passages in 
which, as a matter of grammatical exegesis, it is 
doubtful whether the word “ God’”’ is applied to 
the Father or to Christ. Generally speaking, in 
St. Paul’s writings, Christ is quite clearly distin- 
guished from God. He is the Messiah, the Son of 
God, the image of God, the Lord, One to whom God 
had given the name which is above every name, 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things on earth and things 
under the earth. He is distinguished from God, 
and unmistakably inferior to Him. If we recognise 
that it is a later stage in theological development 
which has applied the word “ God ”’ to this supreme 
Revealer of God, that need imply no great change of 
view for one who has already recognised that in 
something like St. Paul’s sense God was indeed in 
Christ. And in that sense the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity does express what heartily convinced 
modern Christians naturally feel towards Him and 
think about Him. Those to whom the ideal realised 
in the character of Christ presents itself as the 
highest ideal of humanity, really think of God, so 
to say, in terms of Christ ; for them the character 
of Christ is the character of God. 

And those who look at the matter in this light 
can find a meaning in the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. There is a Trinity in St. Paul—God, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit. It is not quite 
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the Trinity of later theology, for there is no definition 
of the way in which God dwelt in Christ or of the 
relation between God the Father and the Christ 
who is called the Son of God. Moreover, the Holy 
Spirit is sometimes by St. Paul identified with the 
Son in a way which, though followed by some of the 
earliest Fathers, was not permanently accepted by 
the Church. 

The modern Christian consciousness finds itself 
thoroughly at home with the conception of a God 
who reveals Himself progressively in the human 
mind and supremely in one historical personality, 
and who goes on revealing Himself more and more 
fully in the hearts of His followers in a manner 
which is so continuous with and supplementary 
to the one historical revelation that it has seemed to 
Christians of all ages, in their less dogmatic mo- 
ments, as it did to St. Paul, to make little differ- 
ence whether they spoke of the Spirit dwelling in 
them or of Christ dwelling in their hearts by faith. 
Understood in this sense, the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity and the doctrine of the Holy Trinity which 
has grown out of it represent not amere speculation 
or a mysterious dogma deferentially, but perhaps 
somewhat reluctantly, accepted upon authority, but 
the real vital essence of the Christian’s working creed. 

It is not, then, this Pauline Trinity of the Father, 
the Christ who reveals Him, and the Holy Spirit 
who continues that Revelation—it is not what 
theologians call the ‘‘ economic Trinity,” i.e. the 
Trinity as disclosed by the historic Incarnation and 
the outpouring of the Spirit in human history— 
that is a source of difficulty and perplexity to so 
many sincerely Christian souls. The divine Son- 
ship of the historic’Christ they can understand: the 
metaphor of Sonship is a natural way of expressing 
close and intimate union, likeness of character, 
the derivation of Christ from God, the revelation of 
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God in Christ. But when the question is raised | 
as to the relations of this divine Son to the Father 
before the Incarnation, when they are told in what 
we call the Nicene Creed of a Son begotten by the 
Father before all worlds, or still more explicitly in 
the so-called Athanasian Creed of a Son who is 
co-eternal with and equal to the Father, of a 
pre-existent Son who is described as perfect God 
and yet as a distinct ‘“‘ Person’’ from the Father, 
of a Holy Spirit who is also God and yet equally 
a distinct ‘‘ Person ’’—it is then that the problems 
suggest themselves which render the Nicene Creed 
a difficulty, and the Athanasian Creed a positive 
offence, to so many who can heartily accept St. 
Paul’s doctrine that God was after a supreme fashion 
in Christ and that the Spirit of God dwells in man, 
especially in the Society of Christ’s followers. 

What are we to do in the face of these difficulties ? 
What attitude ought we individually and collec- 
tively to adopt towards the mass of elaborate, 
profoundly difficult, and exceedingly technical for- 
mulze which have been handed down to us by 
the Creeds, the Fathers, and the Councils of the 
Church—a mass of formule borrowed, for the most 
part, from a philosophical vocabulary which is 
no longer current among us, and so intricate and 
difficult that probably few Christians, few clergy- 
men, and not all professed theologians, could say 
what they mean by the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
in any words which went beyond the actual letter 
of the Creeds without stumbling into one or other 
of the positions which have from time to time been 
branded as heresies by some Council or by accepted 
theological tradition? In the main, three courses 
are open to us. “ates 

One is to ignore these technicalities altogether, 
discarding them completely as so much obsolete 
metaphysical lumber, and to explain Christianity 
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in modern language without any reference to such 
ideas. That is what is done avowedly or un- 
avowedly by most lay people. It is the course 
adopted quite avowedly and deliberately by many, 
perhaps most, continental Protestant theologians, 
even by those who are considered orthodox. And 
there is a great deal to be said for such a course. To 
the individual lay person who is puzzled and perhaps 
annoyed by the traditional language about Persons 
and Substances, Hypostases and Essences—to such 
a person, whether among the little educated or 
among those highly educated people who feel that 
they have no leisure or inclination for elaborate 
theological studies, it would be good to ignore 
the subject altogether. To him we might freely 
say, ‘‘ These things are not of great moment for the 
guidance of the individual life or the individual 
soul. If you habitually think of God as having 
the character which was revealed in Christ and try 
to live in the light of that Revelation, that is all that 
is practically important. Perhaps at bottom the 
idea of a supreme revelation of God in Christ was the 
truth which was really meant by the Fathers of 
Niczea when they said that Christ was of one sub- 
stance with the Father; but if the phrase offends 
you, let it alone, and be content to say with St. Paul 
that in some sense which you do not attempt to 
define ‘ God was in Christ.’”’ To the preacher, again, 
it would be good advice rarely to touch upon such 
questions. Few preachers, indeed in any Church, 
do touch upon them, except perhaps among them- 
selves on Trinity Sunday or when the appearance 
of some dangerous book or the promotion of some 
dangerous person causes a wave of militant ortho- 
doxy for a moment to sweep over the pulpits. In 
some cases and for some purposes this policy of 
ignoring all these technicalities is one which has 
undoubtedly much to be said for it. 
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And yet it is not wholly satisfactory as a definite 
policy for the Church. In the first place, we cannot 
intelligently study the Bible without, to some extent, 
facing these questions. True it is that few of these 
terms are to be found in the New Testament. But 
it is quite illogical to infer, as Bishop Hampden 
attempted to do in his famous Bampton lectures 
when he discovered that the Christian Church had 
borrowed its whole philosophical phraseology and 
many of its theological ideas from ancient philo- 
sophy, that we should stick to the letter of Scrip- 
ture, and never go beyond it. For the process of 
developing Christian theology by an infusion of 
ancient philosophy begins in the New Testament 
itself. Even St. Paul teaches the doctrine of a pre- 
existent Messiah, and the extremely difficult and 
technical conception of the Logos or Word of God 
meets us in the Fourth Gospel. These traditional 
modes of thinking and speaking meet us everywhere 
—in the Bible, in the Christian literature of all 
ages, in hymns, in prayers, in the common speech 
of Christians. It is hardly an intelligent way of 
treating our inheritance of Christian thought and 
feeling, simply to ignore the past. Particularly 
difficult is it for a Church which still uses Creeds in 
its worship and possesses a Liturgy which presup- 
poses so much of the dogmatic tradition. 

The second way of dealing with this technical 
system of dogma is to accept it e# bloc on authority 
—to treat it, in all its parts and details, with 
mysterious reverence as a direct revelation from 
God which has simply got to be accepted without 
being understood, examined, or criticised. Pro- 
bably in a large proportion of the sermons which 
are preached to-day upon the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity that is the way in which the matter is dealt 
with. A text is selected from Scripture which 
implies, or is supposed to imply, some part of the 
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system; it is then assumed that this necessarily 
implies the whole of that vast superstructure. A 
few scornful words are perhaps added against the 
presumptuous theologians who reject, or are sup- 
posed to reject, the doctrine. And then where 
difficulties suggest themselves, the congregation is 
told that of course the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
is a ‘“‘ mystery ” which it would be wicked to reject 
but presumptuous to understand. There is only 
one ground on which such an attitude can be con- 
sidered reasonable, and that is the assumption that 
the Church is infallible, and that the Church has 
so decided, whether that belief is based upon dubious 
deductions from certain sayings of our Lord or 
whether (as seems to be now becoming the fashion), 
it is treated as a sort of intuition, a self-evident 
truth like the axioms of mathematics or the ultimate 
principles of morality, or, more sceptically, as a 
postulate, the denial of which leaves no ground for 
any religious belief whatever. 

I will not insist upon the difficulties involved in 
such an attitude—particularly for members of a 
Church which officially holds that General Councils 
may err, and sometimes have erred, even in things 
pertaining to God. Nobody can seriously have 
studied the earlier history of the Church without 
seeing that doctrines were once generally taught 
and believed which are now treated as deadly 
heresies. What would now be thought of a theo- 
logian who should speak (like Justin) of the Father 
as the first God, and of the Son as a second and 
inferior God; or who should identify the Logos 
with the Spirit ; or (like many early Fathers) speak 
of the human nature of God as consisting in the 
flesh alone, while ignoring or denying the existence 
of a human soul distinct from the indwelling Word ? 
Or if it be suggested that the divine guidance of the 
Church is progressive, and that the later decisions 
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of the Church may contradict and overrule the 
earlier, how are we to know that the development 
is now complete, and that the Church may not even 
now evolve a Christology which shall differ as much 
from the Christology of St. Augustine, or that 
epitome of St. Augustine which we call the Athana- 
sian Creed, as the Athanasian Creed differs from the 
simple Christology (say) of the Acts of the Apostles ? 
And then, after all, if these doctrines cannot be in 
some measure explained or understood, what pos- 
sible spiritual value can they possess for us? What 
would be the value of a Creed, however complete 
its supernatural guarantees, which was written in 
a language which has been forgotten and to the 
translation to which no Rosetta Stone supplied 
the key ? 

What third course remains to us? Surely, at 
least for scholars and cultivated persons, it is pos- 
sible to study the history of the formule, just as 
we study the evolution of philosophical thought ; 
to find out, as far as we can, what they meant for the 
men who composed them, and what they came to 
mean afterwards to men who, having inherited the 
tradition, added to it, or modified it ; and then to 
ask, in the light of the best thought of the present 
day, to what extent and in what respects the 
traditional formule possess a value and a meaning 
for us, and how we may best translate that meaning 
into language more intelligible to modern men. 
It may be found sometimes that very elaborate 
formule, when their history is understood, will turn 
out to be complicated ways of expressing relatively 
simple ideas. By those who have once grasped 
the fact that the teaching of the Church has not 
always been the same, and that the accepted doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity is the result of a long evolution, 
it is often assumed that the earlier modes of thinking 
must necessarily be the truer, This, I venture to 
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think, is a mistake. St. Paul’s doctrine of a pre- 
existent Messiah, exalted far above all ordinary 
humanity and yet never quite pronounced divine, 
involves far more difficulty for the modern mind 
than later modes of representation, for St. Paul 
does not distinguish between the heavenly Being 
who pre-existed and the man who was born in the 
reign of Augustus. For him it was this Divine Man 
who pre-existed—what in Him was human as well 
as what was divine. It was a distinct intellectual 
advance when the Church silently rejected this 
doctrine, or reinterpreted and developed it in the 
light of that doctrine of the Logos which we en- 
counter in the preface to the Fourth Gospel. In 
the doctrine that the Divine Word was in the 
beginning with God and then took flesh at a 
particular moment of history, we can recognise a 
far more philosophical conception, just because 
the Christian tradition now comes into contact 
with the stream of Greek thought, which is nearer 
to our own ways of thinking than the rabbinic and 
apocalyptic ideas of St. Paul. But the idea of the 
Logos is not only a difficult but a vague idea. 
Although the Fourth Gospel soon won its way 
to more or less general acceptance, over a cen- 
tury elapsed before the Logos-Christology was 
really appropriated by the Christian world. The 
Fourth Gospel leaves many speculative questions 
undecided. There is no definite answer to be got 
out of it to the questions: ‘‘ Had the Logos a 
beginning, or was He eternal? If He began, can 
His origin be described as creation ? What sort of 
distinction is there between the Father and the 
Logos ? Was the Logos always Son, or did He 
become Son at the Incarnation? Was His pre- 
existence a personal pre-existence ?”’ and so on. 
All this means that the door was left open for 
speculation, and not, as the disputants sometimes 
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supposed, mere exegesis. It took centuries of con-. 
troversy to settle what might and what might not 
be held in the Church. I cannot attempt to sketch 
that wonderful history in a few sentences, but, 
speaking very generally, the tendency of the earlier 
thought was twofold. On the one hand, there was 
a growing disposition to exalt the prerogatives of 
the Divine Son. For some of the earlier and more 
simple-minded Fathers, Christ was thought of, in 
a manner that was natural enough to men of pagan 
education, as little more than a man deified after © 
death on account of His virtues; but step by step 
He was exalted to a position in which almost every- 
thing that could be said of the Father was said of 
the Divine Son. On the other hand, this exaltation 
brought with it the necessity of defining in some 
way the relation between the supreme God and the 
Divine Son. By crude and unphilosophic thinkers 
the Son was simply identified with the one, personal 
God. Jesus was not really man at all, but simply 
God walking about in a human body, God nailed 
to and suffering on the cross. This position was as 
intolerable to philosophically-minded Greek thinkers 
as it is to us, and came to be labelled Sabellianism 
or Patripassianism. 

Among the more philosophical adherents of the 
Logos theology the difficulty was met in another 
way. The tendency was to increase the sharpness 
of the distinction between the Father and the Word, 
and to make the Word decidedly and personally 
distinct from, but also inferior to, the Supreme 
Father. It is not too much to say that by many of 
the early Fathers, not considered unorthodox in 
their time, the relation between the Father and the 
Son was envisaged very much as an intelligent 
pagan envisaged the relation between Zeus and 
Apollo. And if this was the mode of thinking even 
among cultivated thinkers, the parallel is probably 
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a still nearer representation of the more popular 
theology. When the great Arian controversy broke 
out, the Church was drifting into a form of Poly- 
theism. It is more and more generally recognised 
among scholars that, contrary to the traditional 
representations, the Arian position was nearer to 
the view generally taken in the Church of that day 
than the system of Athanasius—the system which 
for a moment triumphed at Nicza, but which it 
cost a century of theological and political conflict 
to get really and finally accepted by the Church. 
I do not say that the Church had hitherto been 
Arian, for Arius defined what had hitherto been 
left vague and undefined ; but there can be no doubt 
that those at least who are commonly spoken of as 
Semi-Arians were (as the late Professor Gwatkin and 
others have brought us to see) simply Conservative 
Traditionalist biblical Christians. They objected 
to the Niczan definition because it was an innova- 
tion, and particularly because it was an unscrip- 
tural innovation. But if Athanasius was the inno- 
vator, it does not follow that he was farther from the 
truth than those who adhered to the simpler mode 
of thought, who thought of the Father as God, and 
of the Son as inferior to the Father—a created, 
inferior, and wholly distinct Vicegerent or Grand 
Vizier of the Universe. 

Such a conception, however natural and welcome 
to little-educated converts from Hellenic paganism 
or to primitive peoples like the Goths taught by 
Ulfilas, was not one in which the human mind could 
permanently acquiesce. I do not suggest that 
Athanasius’s position is altogether clear and intelli- 
gible. He was very little of a thinker and based 
himself almost entitely upon authority and exegesis. 
But, at all events, he did see the objections to making 
Christ a demi-god, and the acceptance of the Atha- 
nasian position did save Monotheism, Origen had 
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already begun the philosophical interpretation of. 
Divine Sonship by insisting that the so-called 
generation of the Son must be an eternal generation, 
or (as he did not scruple to say) an eternal creation. 
Athanasius was at least right in making the dis- 
tinction between Father and Son or Word a dis- 
tinction within the Godhead and not between a 
superior God and an inferior God, or between God 
and a Son of God who was only semi-divine or not 
divine at all. What kind of separation Athanasius 
still meant to accord to the Son it is quite impos- 
sible for a modern mind to grasp. But two things 
about this great controversy are certain: (zr) that 
Athanasius took a step forward, if it be really true 
that there is but one God; (2) that the subsequent 
development of theology—especially in the West— 
represents a still further progress in the monotheis- 
tic direction. When in St. Augustine’s De Trini- 
tate—the epoch-making work badly and _ baldly 
epitomised in the so-called Athanasian Creed—we 
find the relation between Father and-Son compared 
with the relation of a thinker and his own thought 
or that of one mental activity to another, not 
with the relation between one Spiritual Being and 
another Spiritual Being; when the Son of God is 
identified with the word, the thought, or concep- 
tion of a thinking mind—the concept rather than 
the spoken word; when the distinction’ between 
the Father, Son, and Spirit is identified with the 
relation between Memory and Thought and Will or 
Love in the same human mind; when we are told 
that the love of the Father for the Son 1s the Holy 
Ghost ; when we see it is distinctly laid down that 
God is one Mind, not three Minds—then at least 
Monotheism is affirmed. Still clearer does this Mono- 
theism become in St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Schoolmen, who leave out a good deal that is most 
difficult and unintelligible in St. Augustine, and 
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quite clearly explain the distinction of Persons in 
the Holy Trinity to mean that God is, and is from 
all eternity, Power in Origin (Principium), Wisdom 
and Love. The Father is Power, the Son is Wis- 
dom, the Holy Spirit is Love; and these three 
are one Kind, one God. 

Is there any reason why such facts as these should 
not be known at least to all educated men, and even 
(in a somewhat simplified form) to intelligent per- 
sons of little education? At present they are not 
known. It is quite common to come across an 
educated layman, a regular churchgoer, regarded, 
maybe, as a pillar of the Church in his neighbour- 
hood, who will tell you in private that he is a Sabel- 
lian, or (it may be) a Unitarian. In all probability 
he is nothing of the kind, unless St Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas were Sabellians or Unitarians. 
But what else can be expected so long as such men 
are constantly told that there are three Persons in 
the Godhead, and are never told—not once in a 
lifetime, very likely, as far as the pulpit is con- 
cerned—the absolutely unquestionable fact that 
the term ‘‘ Person’”’ is used even by its inventor, 
Tertullian, and still more unmistakably by later 
exponents of Catholic dotrince, in a sense which is 
totally different from that which it bears in the 
ordinary language of to-day or in the language of 
modern philosophy? There may be room for 
differences of opinion as to the precise value of these 
Trinitarian technicalities, or as to the extent to 
which they can be explained to modern minds, or 
as to the best means of translating them into a 
more modern terminology. But of one thing there 
can be no doubt. It is absolutely necessary that the 
Monotheism of the Church’s Creed should be unmis- 
takably proclaimed from the house-tops. Give 
what explanation you like as to the distinction of 
‘Persons,’ but let it be understood beyond the 
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possibility of doubt that God is, in the language of. 
St. Augustine, Una Mens—not three Minds holding 
dialogues and conversations with one another: 
one Consciousness, one Thinker, one Will—one 
Mind who is eternally Power, Wisdom, and Love, 
one Mind who has revealed Himself in Nature, in 
Humanity, and supremely in the one man Jesus 
Christ and who also goes on revealing Himself to 
individual souls, especially in that society of Christ’s 
followers which we call the Church. 

And if this is so, we must have the courage to 
pronounce, without respect of persons, that the 
contrary representations are untrue, unreasonable, 
and unorthodox. When we find a learned Canon? 
telling a Church Congress that the Unity between 
the Father and the Son is simply “a moral unity 
between minds which might imaginably differ ’’ 
—a unity which “‘ arises from unselfishness, mutual 
consideration, recognition of authority on the one 
hand and sympathy and moderation in the exercise 
of it on the other—in fact all those qualities which 
go to ensure harmony and happy co-operation in a 
family or a society,’ we must say frankly that this 
is Tritheism, pure, unadulterated, undisguised. For 
in what other way could you better express the 
theory that there are three Gods, three Divine 
Consciousnesses, three Minds, three Wills which 
happen to find themselves in agreement? When 
we find a more philosophical Canon? explicitly 
comparing the relation between the persons of the 
Godhead to the relation between three human 
beings, reducing the Unity of the Godhead to this— 
that there is one Divine Nature in the three, just as 
there is one human nature in three human indi- 
viduals, or three individual members of any other 
sphere, then again we must ask what has become of 


1 Canon Mason in a paper at the Southend Church Congress, 1920. 
2 Canon Peter Green, The Problem of Evil, pp. 150-1. 
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the Unity? Three human beings, each of them 
“functioning through one human nature,” are not 
one man, but three men. Three Divine “ centres 
of Knowledge, Will, and Love”’ (that is his phrase) 
would be not one God but three Gods. Such thinkers 
believe indeed in a Trinity, but not in an undivided 
Trinity. They may avoid confounding the “ Per- 
son,” but most assuredly they do divide the Sub- 
stance. 

I am far from wishing to set up some one inter- 
pretation of such a doctrine as that of the Holy 
Trinity as binding upon all Christians, or even upon 
all Anglican clergymen. I do not want to narrow 
liberty of thought and expression in one direction 
or in the other. But I do venture to suggest that 
there are intellectual problems which the Church 
is bound to face if it would hope to retain or to 
regain its intellectual hold upon the modern world ; 
and, let me add, a Church that fails to hold the 
modern world on its intellectual side will not long 
be able to retain its hold on the moral or emotional 
or the purely religious and practical side. Iam still 
farther from wishing to attach high value to the 
technicalities of the Trinitarian or Christological 
doctrine. All we can do is to prevent them from 
becoming hindrances to the religious faith whether 
of the intellectual or of the simple. And nothing 
could possibly prove a greater hindrance to the 
Christian faith in the modern world than the admis- 
sion that the true and only orthodox interpretation 
of the traditional formula is one which most philo- 
sophers—the medieval scholastic and the modern 
philosopher alike—will pronounce to be sheer 
Tritheism. If these technicalities are not to be 
abandoned, they must be studied in relation to 
their historical origin and setting, and when they 
are so studied it may perhaps be found that they are 
at bottom but elaborate ways of expressing in the 
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metaphysical language of ancient thought what the 
modern mind would naturally express in a more 
simple way—some such way as this: God can 
only be understood as He has revealed Himself in 
Humanity at its highest, and Humanity attained 
its highest in Christ. The supreme revelation of 
God was made to the world in the historical Jesus, 
and yet it was made in such a way as not to exclude, 
but to demand, a further continuous revelation or 
self-unfolding of God to the human spirit. And 
though the revelation has been a progressive revela- 
tion in time, all that is revealed about God is part 
of His eternal Essence. “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to Himself’; and yet (let 
us never forget) it is equally true that in each one 
of us, in so far as there is found in him that Love 
which was supremely manifested in Christ, there is 
no less some self-revelation of God. ‘“‘ He that 
loveth, dwelleth in God, and God dwelleth in him.” 
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AMBITION 


PREACHED AT CHELTENHAM COLLEGE, November 22, 1908 


“* And there arose also a strife among them, which of them 
should be accounted the greatest. And he said unto them, 
The Kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; 
and they that exercise authority upon them are called bene- 
factors. But ye shall not be so.” 


LUKE xxii. 24-20. 


SOME years ago a head master had the courage and 
the candour to raise the question whether the 
whole system of school prizes was not indefensible 
on the ground that it appealed to an unchristian 
motive. Certainly it would be hard to imagine a 
system more calculated to foster ambition than the 
whole system of an English Public School. Pro- 
motion from place to place, promotion from form to 
form, increase of privilege and power, Army com- 
petitions, prizes and scholarships, and the alluring 
vista of more prizes and scholarships and classes 
at the University—these things certainly fill a large 
place in public school life. The competitive ele- 
ment enters into all your work and into all your 
games. There is hardly a piece of work that you 
do that does not earn marks, and marks mean 
nothing except in relation to other people’s marks, 
as an unwise master once discovered when he took 
off twenty marks from his form all round. It is 
the same in games. Say what you will about the . 
pleasure or the nobility of exercising strength and 
skill for their own sakes, yet games would surely be 
tedious things if it gave you no pleasure to win; 
and many of you would, I imagine, be prepared to 
admit that they would lose some of their charm if 
there were no sympathising spectators, no applause, 
no reporters—no colours to be won, no name or fame 
to be achieved for school or house or self. Assuredly 
if the competitive spirit be absolutely bad, all this 
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would have to be altered. And these ambitions 
of school life prepare us, so to speak, to take an 
ambitious view of after-life. We come to feel about 
our school as the old Greek felt about the city-state 
whose name he longed to see exalted in Hellas. In 
your college or in your profession hereafter the 
thought that for a while at any rate each little 
success of yours will reflect some credit on the school 
that produced you will add strength—as it will add 
a touch of unselfishness—to your ambition ; while 
in mature life even such things as high commands 
or Victoria Crosses, a seat in the Cabinet or a name 
in literature, may acquire for the Public Schoolman 
an additional and peculiar charm from the thought 
that his success will cause at least a passing thrill of 
sympathy not only among old masters and old 
friends, but among six hundred boys whom he has 
never seen. 

Yes! certainly if ambition be a wholly bad thing 
Public Schools will want a good deal of mending. 
If ambition be wholly and irredeemably an un- 
christian motive, a Public School would be almost 
from the very necessity of its existence an un- 
christian place. 

But is ambition wholly unchristian ? What says 
our text upon this matter? Certainly our Lord is 
condemning the petty, superficial, vulgar ambition 
that His disciples had just shown—the mere desire 
to be number one, to be addressed with this or that 
title of honour, to sit here in this seat near the 
throne rather than in that seat a yard farther off. 
This ambition of theirs, though it assumed the form 
of a desire to be first in that Kingdom of Heaven, 
that new social order, which our Lord had come to 
introduce and whose nature at present those disciples 
understood so little—this ambition of theirs, the 
Master tells them, was essentially the same petty, 
worldly, vulgar passion which leads an Oriental 
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Sultan to bedizen himself with jewels, to surround 
himself with cringing courtiers ever ready to call 
him Benefactor, and to delight in the reflection that 
the head of the proudest of his subjects would drop 
off his shoulders the moment the whim seized him 
to give the order for his execution. So long as His 
followers cared much about such things as these, 
they were no better (He tells them) than these 
poor, worldly, ungodly kings of the Gentiles upon 
whom the Jew looked down with such boundless 
spiritual scorn. 

‘Ye shall not be so.’”’ But after all there is one 
ambition, He goes on to tell them, which Christians 
may lawfully cherish. What is it? ‘‘ He that is 
greatest among you, let him be as the youngest ; 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve.’ In 
the Kingdom of Heaven, to the eye that sees things 
as God sees them, he is greatest who serves most. 
To serve, that is the true greatness! The ambition 
of service, that is the true ambition ! the ambition 
to be as useful as you can, to do as much work in the 
world as you can, to make the lives of your fellow-men 
happier and better—that is the Christian ambition ! 

But, someone may say, how is this ambition at 
all? Of course the Christian ought to try to be 
useful; but he ought to do this simply and solely 
from love of God and his neighbour, because it is 
his duty, because he cares about others as well as 
himself. Does not ambition always suggest the idea 
of competition ? And can the desire to beat other 
people be a Christian motive ? 

Well, in one sense of the word I think you will 
admit that ambition need not be competitive. A 
South American professor once told me that it was 
one of the things that struck him most about Ox- 
ford—that the men did not seem to be jealous of 
one another’s successes. No Public Schoolman 
will suppose that the pleasure of winning a prize or 
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making a score consists in the enjoyment of some- 
body else’s defeat. But practically there is no 
way of measuring or satisfying ourselves as to our 
own efficiency without comparing ourselves with 
others. For practical purposes to do a thing well 
means to do it better than somebody else does it. 
In the competitions of school life at all events— 
would that it were always so in the competitions 
of after-life—the contest does as much good to the 
vanquished as to the victor ; since both have been 
braced up by that competition to put forth their 
utmost energy and skill and endurance. But 
exactly so far as ambition braces our feeble wills 
to do our work better, to lead more vigorous, more 
strenuous lives than we should live without it— 
exactly in so far as it helps us to keep down the 
lower impulses to mere sloth or self-indulgence, 
mere cowardice and laziness, mere covetousness or 
social vanity, exactly to that extent we need not be 
ashamed or afraid of ambition. 

If a prize at school or in the world afterwards helps 
you to get the better of these things it is doing its 
proper work. The mere pot-hunter is justly de- 
spised because he is supposed to care nothing about 
the race and everything about the prize. The 
thing to aim at is to care about the prize—the pro- 
motion, the success, the reputation—chiefly because 
it is a sort of pledge and guarantee to ourselves 
that we have not wholly failed to be whatever we 
were striving to be, to realise the ideal that we have 
set before ourselves. The all-important question is, 
«‘ What is that ideal? ’’ The practical lesson from 
our Lord’s teaching may, I think, be summed up 
in some such way as this. He does not tell His 
disciples not to be ambitious. He says rather, 
‘“‘ Be ambitious, if you will; only try to make your 
ambition as high, as unselfish, as unworldly as you 
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If you once recognise that the highest of all 
ambitions is the ambition to serve, that will give 
you a kind of gauge or test of the value of all lesser 
ambitions. Do you want to know whether your 
ambition is a Christian ambition or not ? Then ask 
yourself this question. Why do you want to be 
a monitor or to get into the eleven or whatever 
it be? Are you thinking merely how pleasant it 
will be to sit in this seat or wear that badge, to be 
known and talked about, obeyed or applauded ? 
Or do you think also sometimes of the influence for 
good that such positions bring with them, of the 
little bit of better government that you might hope 
to introduce, the bad custom that you might help to 
put down, the high tone that you may help to main- 
tain, the honourable traditions of house or of school 
that you may do something to keep up? In so far 
as some such unselfish element enters into them, so 
far your ambition becomes a Christian ambition. 
You need not seek to deceive yourself into believing 
that you care nothing at all for the pleasures and the 
rewards of service. It is natural and inevitable that 
you should like them ; but in so far as you do care 
about the service and not only about the rewards, 
the ambition is one which you will do well to cherish. 
Your ambition may not be wholly Christian yet ; 
but, if the desire to be of some use in the world 
enters into it, it may at least be made what St. Paul 
called the old Jewish Law—a school-master to bring 
you to Christ. Do not try to conquer or crush these 
ambitions of yours, but cultivate as much as possible 
that higher passion for service that shall one day 
transform them into itself. 

And so with the ambitions of after-life. In the 
castles in the air that you build for yourselves, what 
occupies the foreground of the picture? Is it 
merely wealth or ease or pleasant society, or at best 
reputation and sympathy and appreciation ? Or do 
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you think sometimes also of work as worth doing. 
for its own sake, of knowledge as worth having for 
its own sake, of your fellow-men—even the poorest 
and obscurest of them—as worth helping for their 
own sakes ? 

If only yours is an ambition for service, it is well 
that you should build for yourselves some castle 
in the air. There is only one ambition which abso- 
lutely refuses to be Christianised—and that is the 
ambition to be idle. Once recognise that service 
is the true greatness, and you will look upon the 
idle man as the littlest of men ; you will look upon 
an idle life as mere stealing—that is, living upon the 
proceeds of other men’s labour, without doing any- 
thing in return for it. Even the ambition to be 
rich may be Christianised, if you really want wealth 
in order to increase your opportunities of service, 
but that is not a safe ambition for most of us. The 
one really safe ambition is the ambition for work. 
And you cannot begin to think about your work in 
life too soon. There is no kind of profession or 
career which will not offer to some of you the best 
opportunity of service. But if what you really want 
is to do something worth doing, the question for 
you will be, “In what profession can I, with the 
tastes and the abilities, with the defects and the 
limitations, that Iam conscious of, do the best work 
in the world ?’”’ and not primarily, ‘‘ In what profes- 
sion is the work easiest or the pay highest or the 
social position most alluring ?”’ You will think it, 
indeed, a worthy object of ambition to be, for 
instance, a General or a Judge or the ruler of a great 
province in India. But you will think it no less 
worthy an ambition to do something equally diffi- 
cult which brings with it little reputation but which 
really makes the lives of humble people happier and 
better. You will remember, for instance, before 
you finally make up your mind as to your future 
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profession, that there are many careers in which 
it is only when you are getting near the top 
of the tree, if even then, that you will get oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting individuality, of exercising 
the highest faculties which God may have given 
you, of doing work that really tells upon human lives 
such as are open to the youngest curate in some 
wilderness of ugly, dirty, red-brick workmen’s 
dwellings. The position of the parochial clergy- 
man is for many reasons harder and more difficult 
than was once the case; but I do not think that 
the opportunities which it affords for the most 
varied and important kinds of social service have 
ever been greater than they are to-day. 

It is only very recently that we have begun duly 
to appreciate the enormous extent to which the 
health and happiness, the material and moral well- 
being of the nation, are dependent upon the work 
that is done or may be done upon such bodies as 
Town and County Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
Education Committees, and so on. It all sounds 
very dull and uninteresting of course—all about 
drains and Factory Acts and workhouses and 
continuation schools and the like! And yet that is 
the sort of thing that really matters to the people 
who are being cheated by adulterating tradesmen, 
and sweated by avaricious employers, and poisoned 
by jerry-building speculators, and misgoverned by 
ignorant or interested local authorities. In many 
of these matters it is not so much in the long run 
Parliament or Cabinet that really rules, as the local 
_ authority that can enforce its Acts or make them 
a dead letter. And in work like that there are 
opportunities for the exercise of gifts quite as high 
as those which go to the making of a considerable 
reputation in general politics or a large fortune at 
the Bar. The Greek statesmen who have made 
themselves a name in history were really occupied 
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with the management of concerns not much bigger 
than the government of a middle-sized English 
town. 

If your ambition be for real power and real 
service and not for the social trappings of power 
and the semblance of service, you will not despise 
such openings for it as these. And these lesser 
ambitions have the great advantage of being more 
easily realisable than the more soaring ones. Only 
a very few of you at most can become Cabinet 
Ministers. There are a great many of you who 
might, if you pleased, become virtual Cabinet 
Ministers of your county or your town or some 
poverty-stricken district of East London. And the 
ambition to serve much may lead you on to some- 
thing better than ambition. You may begin with 
the desire that you may do something worth doing : 
you may end with the desire that whatever is worth 
doing may be done, whether by you or by other 
men. If only there is in your ambition a little 
germ of this unselfish passion for service, it may 
expand and grow until the desire of personal dis- 
tinction, reward, recognition, falls away like the 
husk from the ripened fruit. Ambition at its best 
falls short of love. Taken even at its very highest 
ambition is the desire to do great things for our 
fellow-men. And it is well to start in life with some 
desire to do great things—at least to do something 
not quite commonplace. But as we go on in life, 
it must inevitably become increasingly apparent 
to nearly all of us that we are not going to do any- 
thing very remarkable after all, and that it is not 
only the wicked who will soon become, even among 
those for whom they have spent their strength, as 
though they had never been born. And sometimes 
there may come to us moments when everything 
that we put our hands to seems to end in failure. 
Then comes the time when ambition fails a man: 
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then we shall be in danger of thinking that, because 
we cannot do much it is not worth while to do what 
we can. Then we shall be in danger of resigning 
ourselves to aim at nothing beyond just getting 
through life comfortably and decently unless the 
place of waning ambition be more and more taken 
up by a sense of duty which would compel us, had 
we done all, to regard ourselves as unprofitable 
servants and by a love which, when to serve much is 
denied it, will still count it honour enough to serve 
at all. 
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THEOPRIDE OF INTELLECT 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, SUNDAY 
BEFORE ADVENT, 1905 


“ Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.”’ 
I CoR, viii. I. 


ST. PAUL is not here denying the value of knowledge. 
He is expressly putting himself on the side of know- 
ledge. You will remember the context of this say- 
ing. The Apostle is dealing with the question of 
meats offered to idols. The knowledge which he 
_ speaks of is the knowledge that there is nothing 
essentially polluting in the eating of a piece of meat 
which had been sacrificed to a heathen god. St. 
Paul expressly identifies himself with those who 
possess this knowledge. He implies that it is better 
to possess this knowledge than superstitiously to 
suppose that the meat offered to a non-existent 
being has undergone some contaminating influence. 
But he recognises that it would be impossible for 
people in the position of the early Corinthians to 
act upon this principle when they knew that the 
meat had been offered to idols without being sup- 
posed by pagans or vacillating Christians to be 
eating as a religious act, and so conveying the 
impression that Christians could combine their new 
religion with the worship of Apollo or Dionysus. 
And that wrong impression would do spiritual harm 
to the weak brother, and so be a breach of Chris- 
tian charity. Knowledge was important. St. Paul 
himself, rude in speech but not in knowledge, is 
constantly emphasising its importance, and depre- 
ciating the ecstatic speaking with tongues, because 
it ministered nothing to enlightenment, in com- 
parison with prophecy, which did so. But there 
was, he recognised, something better than know- 
ledge, and that was Love. 

It is impossible to deny, and it is highly important 
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to remember, the tendency of knowledge to minister 
to pride inits possessors. That it can be an occasion 
of pride does not diminish its value. All good and 
valuable things—external possessions, spiritual 
gifts, qualities of character—are in exactly the same 
position. Humility itself may become an occasion 
of pride. St. Thomas Aquinas, for instance, accord- 
ing to his biographers (though the story has an 
apocryphal flavour), boasted that never once while 
lecturing to crowds of adoring students had he 
experienced a single emotion of vain-glory. The 
sort of self-renunciation which would give up all. 
that could possibly be an occasion of pride would 
involve that impossible aim of ascetic effort—the 
total extinction of desire. It is profoundly true 
that knowledge puffs up, but the remedy for such 
pride is not to divest oneself of knowledge, but 
to add to knowledge brotherly kindness. St. 
Paul’s dictum must not be distorted (as it often is) 
into the doctrine that ignorance conduces to 
humility. It is quite easy to be proud of one’s 
ignorance. Nothing is more interesting to observe 
in those appalling and saddening correspondences 
on the subject of the Higher Criticism and other 
religious topics which have recently appeared in 
the papers than the sublime arrogance of the 
writers. The more fervidly a writer declaims against 
the vanity of human learning, the more confident 
he is of his power to pronounce magisterially upon 
all manner of difficult problems, and to expose the 
errors and futilities of those who have devoted their 
lives to the study of them. The self-confidence of 
the writers on that side is at least equal to that of 
the half-educated sceptics on the other. It might 
fairly be said that the arrogance of those letters 
on both sides was exactly proportionate to the pal- 
pable ignorance of their authors. It is not know- 
ledge which makes men believe in their own infalli- 
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bility. It was the most ignorant of modern Popes, 
a man who, it is said, was only just let through 
a not very exacting examination for holy orders as 
a charity, on account of his piety, who made Papal 
Infallibility a dogma of the Roman Church—an 
impressive warning to too indulgent Examining 
Chaplains. 

And yet that is not the side of the matter on 
which it is most profitable for us to dwell. We 
cannot help admitting two things: (1) that know- 
ledge does often beget pride and arrogance, and (2) 
that the men who have been most conspicuous for 
real humility have often contemned knowledge. 

I should like to dwell a little upon each of these 
facts. First, then, knowledge and _ intellectual 
power may conduce to pride. It may seem strange 
that that should be so. In the naive infancy of 
Science it was possible no doubt for people to sup- 
pose that they knew almost everything. There were 
pompous Sophists and medieval doctors who pro- 
bably did think they knew everything worth know- 
ing. Even an Aristotle or an Abelard had probably 
very little conception of the insignificance of his 
knowledge when compared with the immensity of 
his ignorance. In modern times every advance 
of knowledge makes a man more aware of the 
enormous extent of the undiscovered ; makes him 
more deeply conscious of the debt that he owes to 
others, of the little that he or any other investigator 
short of the very greatest can add to the fabric of 
knowledge, of the much that remains undiscovered 
even by those greatest, of the oldness of the opinions 
which men think original, of the transitoriness of 
most new theories, and the like. It might seem there- 
‘fore that advance in knowledge would conduce to 
humility, and on the whole perhaps it does so. But 
after all, the smallness of a man’s knowledge, com- 
pared with the immensity of possible knowledge, 
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does not by itself ensure humility. People are not 
made humble by feeling themselves smaller than 
God or the Universe, so long as they can still think 
themselves wiser or more learned than other men— 
any more than a conceited schoolboy who has 
beaten his fellows is humbled by the thought that 
he knows less Greek than his master, or an eminent 
athlete by the reflection that he is weaker than a 
horse and less fleet of foot than a hare. And 
therefore we do find even men of genuine knowledge 
—sometimes men of real genius—who are neverthe- 
less given to arrogance and pride, sometimes even 
(though that is rarer in the greatest) to childish 
vanity and ostentation. 

And lest we should suppose that there is any real 
or necessary affinity between intellectual advance- 
ment and intellectual pride, any real and necessary 
incompatibility between intellectual insight and 
genuine humility, let me stay a moment to point 
out how gravely the arrogance of the learned 
militates against the true interests of knowledge. 
Arrogance is an intellectual as well as a moral vice. 
At lower levels it interferes with that most essential 
qualification for serious intellectual tasks—the 
knowledge of one’s own limitations. It makes men 
over-estimate their own originality or talk non- 
sense about subjects of which they do not know 
even the elements. Even in men of real intellectual 
eminence, pride sometimes makes them obscure and 
unintelligible because they do not care to be under- 
stood by people whose intellectual powers they 
despise, technical and superior in tone because they 
prefer showing off their own familiarity with difficult 
problems to helping their readers, unfair and con- 
temptuous in their*criticism of other writers because 
they will not take the trouble to understand them. 
It makes seekers after truth unwilling to learn from 
others the something which even other people’s 
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mistakes can teach us: sometimes it even prevents 
them from understanding themselves because they 
are so infatuated with the all-sufficiency of their 
own formule, and so enamoured of the splendour 
of their own nebulosities, that they never really 
face the questions and difficulties which present 
themselves to other men. And I would point out 
that these dangers are not escaped by mere diffi- 
dence in one’s own opinion, mere unwillingness to 
arrive at conclusions or to publish them when 
arrived at: for men are not necessarily less con- 
fident that other people are wrong or less contemp- 
tuous of other people’s abilities because they affect 
to feel or even sincerely do feel little confidence in 
their own theories. The man who confines himself 
‘to criticism is often quite as arrogant as the dogma- 
tist. It is one of the smaller but not unimportant 
applications of the duty of humility that we should 
approach other people’s ideas—whether we meet 
with them in books or in conversation or even in 
the work of a not very brilliant pupil—with the 
assumption that he has probably got something to 
say which is worth saying if only we could get at 
it. ‘‘ Until you can understand a man’s ignorance, 
presume yourself ignorant of his understanding,”’ 
was a maxim of Coleridge’s. And if arrogance and 
intellectual intolerance are serious obstacles to 
intellectual progress even in the great writer or the 
mature student, it is unnecessary to insist how fatal 
they are at earlier stages of intellectual development. 
All teachers know the difficulty of teaching men 
who start with the conviction that they have no- 
thing to learn. re A 
(2) The inverse of what I have been saying is 
sometimes true also. As the learned have not 
always been humble, so those who have been most 
conspicuous for humility have often formed a low 
estimate of knowledge—sometimes have regarded 
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it with active hostility and dislike. Take, for 
instance, St. Francis of Assisi. His humility was 
not, like that of too many reputed saints, the osten- 
tatious humility that was merely another form of 
pride—a burning ambition to break the record for 
standing on a pillar or for other self-inflicted austeri- 
ties. If there is a slight touch of ostentation now 
and then in St. Francis’s self-abnegation, it is saved 
from becoming seriously offensive by the humorous 
simplicity of his self-accusations, as for instance 
when on his triumphal entry into Assisi after a 
serious illness, he caused a herald to proclaim before 
him that he who was idolised as a saintly ascetic 
had recently been guilty of the gluttony (as he called 
it) of eating chicken. The humility of St. Francis 
was the true humility, for it sprang out of the 
purest and most genuine love of humanity. He 
was too full of Christ to take any too self-conscious 
pleasure in his own—as it seemed to him—distant 
imitation of Him, too full of genuine penitence and 
gratitude to God for his conversion to plume himself 
on his own spiritual achievement, too full of love for 
others to get any pleasure from thinking that he was | 
better than they. He was patient of injury and 
contempt at the hands of others only that he 
might serve them. He thought little about himself 
because he was always thinking so much about 
others. He was saved from the self-absorption of 
so many mystics by the extraordinarily practical 
turn which his mysticism took. Contemplation 
never passed with him into self-satisfied reverie or 
spiritual exaltation, because he was always thinking 
of some new task for which contemplation was only 
a preparation. Yet this humblest of men despised 
learning ; or perhaps he was too humble to despise 
even learning. He simply turned away from it 
as a thing of no value. But he did deliberately 
discourage not merely friars, but other men from 
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acquiring or imparting knowledge, even theological 
knowledge. “ He saw,” we read, “‘ that many were 
flying to the degree of mastership; and, detecting 
their temerity, tried by his example to keep them 
back from such a pestilential practice (ab hujus- 
modi peste). For he said that... they ought to 
undertake the cure of souls.’’ If it is too much to 
say that knowledge does necessarily puff up, if the 
ablest and most learned men have often been 
entirely without arrogance or undue self-compla- 
cency, it must be admitted that they have seldom 
been possessed of that passionate enthusiasm for 
humanity of which true humility is but a particular 
aspect. 

And if there is to this extent a certain opposition 
between intellectual development and the practical 
social virtues, let us consider what ought to be our 
attitude towards the two. That we may do best, 
I think, by asking what is wrong in the state of mind 
of those who are proud—proud with the illegitimate 
unchristian pride—of their knowledge or other intel- 
lectual gifts, and what is wrong and one-sided in 
the attitude of those who condemn knowledge 
because it does not invariably conduce to humility 
and does very often take off from the ardour of 
philanthropic enthusiasm. 

The intellectually arrogant man surely is wrong, 
not in having a too high estimate of knowledge and 
its value, but in forming too low an estimate of love 
and the claims of his fellowmen. On the other 
hand, St. Francis was wrong not in putting love 
above knowledge, but in putting knowledge nowhere. 
To a great extent it may be shown that each of these 
one-sided ideals of life is inconsistent with itself 
and destroys its own purpose. I have already 
tried to show how intellectual arrogance militates 
against intellectual progress even in the individual 
himself. Still more obviously does knowledge with- 
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out love prevent the diffusion, of knowledge to 
others. Equally easy is it to show how destructive 
of true charity was St. Francis’s ideal of utter 
self-renunciation, or at all events how injurious 
it would be if literally imitated on a large scale. 
Even if he was right in thinking that nothing was of 
value in human life but goodness in the sense of 
pure philanthropy and the satisfaction of those 
elementary wants without which life and therefore 
goodness is impossible, it would be easy to show that 
in the long run St. Francis’s unsurpassed love of 
humanity would have been all the more useful with- 
out some of the excesses of his self-immolation. To 
have taught people to wash would have done more 
for the cure of disease than the example that was 
afforded by wearing a hair-shirt swarming with 
vermin and mixing his food with ashes—more even 
than his beautiful ministration to the poor victims 
of leprosy. 

I would not attempt to disparage the amount of 
good to mankind which sprang from St. Francis’s 
life. For half a century or so men’s lives were 
better because of St. Francis’s activity, and the 
memory of him is still an inspiration to humanity. 
Good was done in the way he intended and in ways 
he did not intend. There was preaching and 
saving of souls ; there was penitence and prayer and 
amendment of life which he loved. There grew out 
of his movement fine churches and beautiful pictures, 
schools of philosophy and schools of theology for 
which he cared nothing. More was done for intel- 
lectual progress and emancipation in the Franciscan 
schools? than by the Dominicans who were, from 
the first, the avowed champions of knowledge. But 
other things, too,,*must be put down to St. Francis 
of a very different kind. St. Francis did indeed revive 


1 The Franciscan schools of Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus and 
Occam, which all originated in Oxford. : 
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a decaying Christianity, but it is also true that he 
riveted tight the fetters of superstition which the 
world was just on the point of breaking through, 
and made it possible for the Church to suppress 
the Waldensians, who were as good Christians as 
St. Francis and better Christians than many of his 
followers. For the Inquisition with all its autos-da- 
fé, its tortures, its lives wasted in foul dungeons, for 
all the moral deterioration which it produced in the 
persecutors, for all the ignorance, all the charlatanism, 
all the soul-destroying indulgence-giving which the 
Inquisitions protected, for all the moral and religious 
apathy and scepticism which have resulted from 
the reaction against these things—for all these, 
St. Francis was almost as much responsible as St. 
Dominic. It is not merely that Franciscans as well 
as Dominicans were engaged in the diabolical 
work of the Holy Office. But for the new lease 
of life which St. Francis gave to the Papacy and the 
medieval Church system generally, the Inquisition 
would have been an impossibility—and how much 
more besides that is wretched and deplorable in the 
condition of the peoples on which St. Francis re- 
established the medieval Church’s yoke. By the 
time of Wycliffe the friars had become a social 
nuisance, the chief obstacle to all spiritual religion. 
Even now, where we see beggars seated at the door 
of an Italian church and pious people helping to 
support them in idleness, where we observe the 
Camorra and the Mafia still powerful in profoundly 
Catholic communities, there too we see some of 
the results of St. Francis’s work. It is probable 
that more relief of human misery has come from 
the Science which St. Francis despised and which 
his disciples retarded than from all that St. Francis. 
and his disciples have ever done for the relief of the 
sick. And probably more has been done for the 
improvement of human character and the enrich- 
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ment of human life by those who have advanced 
knowledge than by all the charitable activities of 
the Franciscans from the time of St. Francis to this 
day. And all this because St. Francis did not be- 
lieve that God was a God of Light as well as a God 
of Love. The self-abnegation and the humility 
which oppose themselves to knowledge defeat their 
own object. 

I would ask, then, ‘‘ How are we—especially we 
who in this place are for a shorter or a longer time 
devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, to avoid pride 
—to avoid that ‘ puffing up’ which is one of the 
possible results of knowledge as of so many other 
things good and precious in themselves ? ”’ 

I have tried to suggest that pride really springs 
from selfishness and self-absorption and that know- 
ledge is only then conducive to pride when it is 
regarded chiefly in the light of a private possession 
which gives us the right to despise others who have 
less of it. The great cure for intellectual pride is 
to regard our pursuit of knowledge as a ministry, a 
service to humanity which we pursue for the sake 
of others as well as for ourselves—a trust which we 
have got to exercise in the interests of others. I 
do not mean that we are to pursue knowledge ex- 
clusively on account of its ulterior social effects. 
Knowledge is a good and valuable thing in itself 
which the Christian may enjoy as lawfully as he 
may enjoy in moderation other good things of far 
inferior value. St. Francis was at least consistent 
in his asceticism. If he regarded culture as one of 
the things which the true disciple of Christ must 
renounce, he at least renounced also beautiful 
churches, comfortable houses, and decent clothing. 
It is a curiously inverted asceticism which induces 
some religious people to see no harm in the ordinary 
comforts of life, or even in the ordinary luxuries of 
the rich, and yet to regard the pursuit of knowledge 
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or art as a sinful waste of time—which sees no harm 
in a life devoted to making a fortune by selling 
wine to the rich or cheap and nasty clothes to the 
poor, but treats as idlers the artist or the scholar 
who supplies the community with beauty or with 
knowledge. Certainly we may enjoy these good 
things ; but the Christian must enjoy these things 
as he enjoys other goods only on condition that he 
shares them. It is the exclusive spirit which 
causes knowledge to beget pride, whether that 
spirit be found in the ancient Brahminical priest- 
hood which kept its knowledge to itself, in the Rabbi 
who regarded as accursed the people who knew not 
the law, or in the highly-cultivated modern dilet- 
tante who is without sympathy for the needs—even 
the intellectual needs—of people less fortunate than 
himself. The private enjoyment of intellectual 
things for their own sake can only be made a part 
of life for a Christian when it is duly subordinated 
to the duties of his vocation. When the pursuit of 
knowledge becomes the whole or the main part of 
a man’s life, it can only be justified when it becomes 
a ministry. Even the advancement of knowledge 
—of the most abstract and least practically useful 
knowledge—may be looked upon as a ministry, as 
a piece of Christian service to our brethren, when 
we duly remember that we are advancing know- 
ledge not only for our own enjoyment merely, not 
only for our own honour and glory and distinction, 
but to contribute somewhat, however modest a 
contribution it be, to the intellectual wealth of 
the world; and when we make the necessary 
effort to communicate the results of study and 
thought and-research in some form or other to 
others. 

- For those who are engaged in teaching or those 
who are studying in preparation for a profession, it 
is still more easy to see how the pursuit of know- 
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ledge may be Christianised by being turned into a 
branch of service. To think of our studies and our 
knowledge (in so far as we look upon them as so 
much enjoyment for ourselves) as a precious gift for 
which we ought to feel thankful to God, and not 
only to God but to the fellow-men who have made 
such culture possible to us; to think of our studies 
(in so far as they aim at advancing or communi- 
cating knowledge) as a branch of service; to be 
constantly on the watch for more and more oppor- 
tunities of using our knowledge in the interests of 
others—these seem to be the chief remedies against 
the temptation to be puffed up by whatever has 
been given us in the way of knowledge or culture 
or intellectual capacity of any kind. It is impos- 
sible to drive out a natural and human affection like 
_ the tendency to self-approbation except by culti- 
vating some passion which will take its place. 
Selfishness does not consist in caring for ourselves ; 
self-love, as Bishop Butler taught, in its proper 
measure is as natural and right as any other passion 
whatever. Selfishness consists in not caring for 
others, and so caring too much and too exclusively 
for ourselves. In the same way, pride does not 
consist in recognising the existence of whatever 
powers and capacities we have got, but in thinking 
too little of the powers and capacities of others, and 
too little of their consequent claims upon us. 

There is no true humility in forming too low an 
estimate of one’s own intellectual capacity or one’s 
powers in any other way, provided only we regard the 
gift or the capacity as a call to use it in the interests 
of our fellow-men. The sin of pride lies, according 
to Gregory the Great and St. Thomas, either in 
thinking that oné has something good from oneself ; 
or in thinking that one has received it from above 
through some merit of one’s own ; or in boasting that 
one has what one has not; or in despising others 
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and desiring to seem singular or alone in having the 
good one has.! 

It would be too much perhaps to deny that 
intellectual pride may be a very real temptation to 
intellectual men as well as to others at the present 
day. And yet after all I do think it may be said that 
that is not the characteristic temptation of this age 
or of this place. In a certain sense men are prone 
to form too low an estimate of their own capacities. 
We have not, for instance, too much high intellectual 
ambition among us in Oxford—not too much 
willingness to conceive and patiently to fulfil serious 
intellectual tasks. And more generally (among 
those who leave us) there is too much willingness to 
be content with commonplace careers. Let me 
revert for a moment to that type of true humility— 
St. Francis of Assisi. Even he was not by any 
means disposed to think little of what he could do, 
and upon occasion he could exhibit a very consider- 
able self-assertion in opposition to Popes and Car- 
dinals who hindered his work. No doubt he was 
- possessed with so strong a sense of a divine call and 
a divine mission that his thought was not so much of 
what he could do as of what God could do through 
him. ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel ’’ was 
no doubt his prevailing feeling. Still, it must not 
be supposed that his great work was done in obedi- 
ence to irresistible impulse or without very definite 
thought as to what he could do, or without the 
courage that says, ‘“‘ Though this thing is difficult, 
it is a thing which it is possible for men with God’s 
help to do, and therefore I will attempt it.” It is 
not too much to say that he was consumed by a 
great ambition, though it was the most unselfish 
ambition that ever presented itself to the mind of 
man. There is room for ambitions of that kind 
now—for lives spent in the unselfish service of the 

1 Summa Theol. ii, 2, Quaest. CLXII. Art. iv. 
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poor as clergy or laymen at the cost of renouncing 
much or most of what makes life attractive and 
agreeable to most of us, though I hasten to say 
that, in my belief, the modern man who most 
reproduces the spirit of St. Francis will be one who 
does not attempt to imitate him either in the out- 
ward accidents of his life—his scanty and unclean 
dress, his mendicancy, his scruples as to even the 
most modest possession, and still less in his blind- 
ness, his antagonism to knowledge, and his opposi- 
tion to much else that is good and beautiful in human 
life. There is room now for these heroic kinds of 
ambition, but when I say that men sometimes fail 
to do what they might do in these days from forming 
too low an estimate of their own capacities, I am 
not referring only to such exceptional and self- 
renouncing ambitions as this. I mean that there is 
a disposition to be content with commonplace 
though no doubt useful and honourable careers, 
when something better than the commonplace 
might be possible. There is no doubt quite enough 
eagerness for success—far too much eagerness for 
income. But men are content with commonplace 
success who might succeed in something better 
worth doing, something more individual, if they 
would only believe a little more in their own powers. 

Men who might be thinkers or students or dis- 
coverers or serious men of letters prefer the solid 
respectability of a professional career. Men who 
have the means of devoting themselves to some 
exceptional task—to some piece of philanthropic 
work, to the solution of some social problem, to 
unpaid service of the community in the way of local 
government or the like—must needs go to the Bar 
in order that they may enjoy larger incomes and a 
more definite social position. Far be it from me to 
disparage the work of that or any other profession : 
every one of the ordinary professions is a branch of 
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social service; every one of them may satisfy a 
generous and unselfish ambition. For most men, it 
goes without saying, to enter some regular profes- 
sion is an obvious duty. But there are men who 
might do better work outside a regular profession. 
And there would not be so much crowding, especially 
of the ablest men, into the professions in which 
obvious worldly advantages are greatest or the 
path to easy commonplace success most secure, if 
there were more of that best kind of ambition which 
is closely akin to the best kind of humility. Men 
who have the capacity to become most valuable 
clergymen will not take holy orders—partly, no 
doubt, because of the pecuniary disadvantages and 
uncertainties of the clerical profession, but partly 
also because they have not sufficient confidence 
in what they could do, because they shrink from 
work which seems to involve the setting up of one- 
self as an instructor to others, or as a model for their 
imitation. Even the profession of a schoolmaster 
does not attract as much ability and as much energy 
as it used to do, partly I think from the same causes. 
It is a more difficult thing to be a really stimulating 
schoolmaster, to form the mind and mould the 
characters of a future generation, than it is to do the 
routine work of an Indian or English civilian, while 
the prospect of attaining showy and prominent 
positions is more uncertain. Xahera ta xala— 
“ noble things are hard’’—is one of the maxims which 
should be most constantly borne in mind by any- 
one who is choosing his life-work or approaching 
any important turning-point in life. There is no 
true humility in shrinking from tasks because they 
are hard. The root of all true humility is unselfish- 
ness, and we cannot effectively serve our fellow-men 
unless we do form asober but not despairing estimate 
of our capacities to serve them, and unless we are 
willing to face the possibility that we may possess 
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powers of serving them in ways—it may be not 
greater or more conspicuous—but a little different 
from the ways in which other people about us are 
called upon to serve them. Not less ambition, but 
more unselfish, more unworldly, less conventional 
ambition, is what we want. That over-estimate 
of self and undue complacency with self which we 
call pride, and that under-estimation of self which 
Aristotle called puxpoyvyia and St. Thomas puszil- 
lanimitas, are equally anti-social. ‘‘ There are two 
states or conditions of pride,’’ says Amiel. ‘“‘ The 
first is one of self-approval, the second one of self- 
contempt. Pride is seen probably at its purest 
in the last.”’ And again, ‘‘ Nothing resembles 
pride so much as discouragement.” Love will 
preserve us alike from taking a self-complacent 
pleasure in fancied or real superiority to others, 
and from cowardly refusal to acknowledge and make 
the most of any power or talent which God has 
given us—not for our own honour and glory, but 
for doing a maximum of work in the world. And 
one of the greatest of these gifts is the knowledge 
without which, in greater or in smaller measure, the 
best service of our fellows is impossible. Love is— 
not puffed up because it seeketh not her own. 
Neither knowledge nor any other kind of superiority 
to our fellow-men will puff up its possessor when it 
is employed in the service of Love. 
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PREACHED AT LINCOLN’s INN, November 19, 1899 


“ If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; and 

if he repent, forgive him.” LUKE. xvii. 3. 
THE true object of punishment is always to produce 
some good—the mere protection of society or the 
reformation of the offender—and is therefore quite 
compatible with that love which we believe to be 
the best expression of human duty and of the 
Divine Essence. At the same time when we find a 
theory so widely accepted as the idea that the true 
object of punishment is retribution, we may be 
pretty sure that it has some truth at the bottom of 
it. Let me glance at some of the truths which lie 
at the bottom of the theory and which are often 
overlooked by those who take a merely utilitarian 
view of punishment. 


“ Revenge, my friends,’ says Carlyle, “revenge and the 
natural hatred of scoundrels, and the ineradicable tendency to 
revancher oneself upon them, and pay them what they have 
merited, this is forevermore intrinsically a correct and even a 
divine feeling in the mind of every man.” 


We may quite accept such language. It is true 
that the feeling of indignation against a wrong- 
doing is a natural and spontaneous impulse, which 
arises in our minds without any calculation as to 
any advantage to ourselves or to society at large 
which may be got by its indulgence. And this 
feeling of indignation is not merely a natural feeling, 
but a very desirable feeling, an essential element 
in a true ideal of human character. 

It was certainly not absent from the character of 
our Lord Himself, who was wont to express in 
burning words His scorn of hypocrisy, and once 
at least by what might naturally have been described 
by onlookers as an act of violence. It is quite as 
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important to hate the wrong things as to love the 
right things. There are times and places in which a 
Christian may well identify himself with the words 
which Ibsen puts into the mouth of Brand : 


“ Tf will has conquered in that strife, 
Then comes at length the turn of Love ; 
Then it descends like some white dove, 
Bearing the olive-leaf of life : 

But in this nerveless, slothful state, 
The true, the sovereign love is Hate!” 


At the present day, when there is a tendency to 
a universal toleration of all misdoing that is not 
socially unpleasant, it is well to emphasise the duty 
of hating evil. But, though it is right to hate 
evil, it is not always right to express that hatred. 
The naturalimpulse is to express hatred by a blow ; 
and yet the most elementary requirements of social 
order demand that that impulse should be resisted. 
For society at large it is no doubt beneficial that 
the natural instinct of indignation against the wrong- 
doing should be duly gratified. It is one of the 
purposes of punishment (as Sir Henry Maine has 
insisted) to give expression to this sentiment of 
indignation, which is the main force, after all, that 
the community has to depend upon for the due 
enforcement of law. It is not merely expedient 
in the material interest of the community. It is 
morally important. The State has a moral end— 
it exists to make men better, not merely to protect 
their persons and property ; that is one of the truths 
that are expressed (as it seems to me, badly and 
confusedly expressed) by the retributive view of 
punishment. And the sentiment of indignation 
which finds its expression in the criminal law is the 
greatest instrument of moral education that the 
State possesses. It is only, of course, an elementary 
morality that can be taught in this way, but it is 
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to be feared that there are many thousands of. 
persons who attach little meaning to the idea of 
wrong or sin except the doing something for which 
they might go to prison. It is not merely that they 
refrain from doing the wrong-doing act for fear of 
the consequences ; but when the act is punished, 
they feel, however dimly and blindly, that the 
punishment is just and the act is really wrong. 

All this is quite true. The passion of indignation 
is natural; it is morally healthful that we should 
feel it. But it does not follow that because the 
passion is felt, it ought not to be regulated by 
Reason or Conscience. Like other passions, this 
feeling of hatred becomes the parent of the worst 
crimes or of the loftiest virtues, according as it is or 
is not duly controlled and regulated by reason. And 
to regulate it by reason surely means to indulge 
it so far and so far only, at such times and in such 
ways as we see to be demanded by the public good, 
including the good of the person against whom it is 
felt. The feeling of indignation against the act and 
against the character which expressed itself in that 
act is quite compatible—difficult as that com- 
bination may be in practice—with real desire for 
the good of the offender, with real desire that that 
character should be changed, with real willingness to 
do him service in any way which will not express 
sympathy with the bad self in him or prevent the 
growth of a better. This impulse of retribution, or 
if you like to use Carlyle’s word, of vengeance, is 
divine: but there is a diviner still, and that is 
love—that love of the better self in everyone which, 
in Christ and those who have been likest Christ, can 
be quenched by no actual manifestation of the bad 
self. 

But if the feeling of indignation is so good, if 
punishment has this moral purpose, if punishment 
properly understood, be the expression of love, 
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where does forgiveness come in, it may be asked ? 
How can forgiveness ever be justified? It is one 
of the embarrassments of the retributive theory 
that it is at a loss to account for the deeply seated 
conviction of the rightness and the moral beauty of 
forgiveness. If it is always a duty to punish—no 
matter whether the highest interests of the society 
demand it or not, no matter whether it will make 
the offender better or not—how can it ever be 
right or permissible to forgive ? On the view which 
we have taken of punishment, the difficulty is not 
incapable of a solution—a solution which is quite 
in harmony with Christian teaching. One of the 
few writers who have dealt with this difficult 
question is Bishop Butler: let me read what he says 
about it in the ninth of his famous Sermons. He 
resolves the duty of forgiveness into the duty of 
being— 

“affected towards the injurious person in the same way (in 
which) any good men, uninterested in the case, would be; if 
they had the same just sense, which we have supposed the 


injured person to have, of the fault: after which there will 
yet remain real goodwill towards the offender.” 


The duty, in short, comes to this : 


“that we should suppress that partial, that false self-love, 
which is the weakness of our nature: that uneasiness and misery 
should not be produced without any good purpose to be served 
by it; and that we should not be affected towards persons 
differently from what their nature and character require.”’ 


He says, again : 


“ Resentment is not inconsistent with goodwill: for we often 
see both in very high degree; not only in parents towards 
their children, but in cases. . where there is no natural relation. 
These contrary passions, though they may lessen, do not 
necessarily destroy each other.” 


I think these words of Bishop Butler really 
express the true principle in this matter. It is 
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always right to do what the true good of society 
requires : our duty of love to the one brother who 
has offended is limited by the consideration of the 
good of the many other brethren who have been 
injured. But it is a duty also to love and do what 
is-best for the offender too. In all cases it is a duty 
to lay aside mere personal resentment—resentment 
which is based upon the fact that it was J who was 
injured, not upon our sense of the public injury, or 
of the bad character which the offence has revealed. 
In all cases it is a duty to do that: and to retain the 
disposition to do all the good we can to the man that 
the duty of punishment (where it is a duty) allows. 
That perhaps is the true meaning of the popular 
feeling that in a sense it is possible both to punish 
and to forgive—that is, to lay aside private, personal 
resentment when the punishment is over, and to 
treat (so far as is possible) at least the penitent 
offender in the same way as before. And so in 
determining whether we should punish or not (it 
makes no difference whether the question be one of 
legal redress or of dismissing an employee or of mere 
private resentment by cessation of friendly rela- 
tions), in all such cases the right thing is to ask 
oneself what is best both in the interests of the 
community at large and in the interests of the man 
himself. Sometimes, in the interests both of the 
offender and of the community, it is best that he 
should be punished: and then punishment becomes 
a duty. More often, it is to be feared under the 
actual conditions of social life, at least when there 
is any question of enforcing the criminal law, we have 
to balance the interests of the individual himself 
against those of others. A large employer may feel 
sure that in the interests, the moral interests as 
well as the material interests, of the man himself, 
he might quite safely neglect to prosecute and even 
retain the services of his employee who has been 
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betrayed by the fatal facility of speculation or 
gambling into an act of dishonesty; but can he 
fairly do it in justice to the fifty other clerks whom 
(to say nothing of the general public) that act of 
forgiveness might tempt to imitate his example? 
Sometimes the most forgiving man will feel it a 
duty to punish; but it is equally true that some- 
times he may, without any real neglect of wider 
social duty, gratify that desire to forgive which he 
ought always to feel and which is in itself perfectly 
compatible with the hatred of the character re- 
vealed in such an act. 

And just the same principle ought to be applied 
to the most everyday questions of our conduct 
towards others, to the control of words and temper, 
of voice and manner, as much as to the rare occasions 
when we have really to face the question of inflicting 
some grave evil on another by way of formal punish- 
ment. For, remember, the duty of punishment 
cannot really be limited to the cases to which we 
usually apply so formidable aname. We are con- 
stantly punishing other people by simply withhold- 
ing from them the services or the kindnesses that we 
might do them, by social slight or neglect, by the 
angry word, the well-bred snub, the polite sarcasm, 
the scornful glance, or the chilling silence. We are 
constantly wielding these weapons of punishment 
—justly or unjustly, either in obedience to our own 
personal resentment or grudge, our own mere arbi- 
trary whim or fancy, or in that spirit of Christian 
justice and Christian courtesy which gives his due 
to each with proper regard to the dues of others. 
And in every society—in the wider society which 
speaks in what we call public opinion and the 
smaller society of each profession, each office, each 
social or home circle—there is a certain code of 
behaviour which is and must be constantly enforced 
in such ways as these. It is appalling to think 
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what would be really the moral consequences to 
society if we never let people know in any way 
what we thought of their acts or their utterances. 
The duty of resentment, where resentment is called 
for, is as important as the duty of forgiveness. 

It isnot an easy standard, this of controlling and 
measuring, of expressing or suppressing, our resent- 
ment by due regard to the real welfare of those with 
whom we have to do, of laying aside all personal 
animus or ill-feeling, and acting as the perfectly 
passionless and impartial spectator would see it to 
be right to act in the like case. Are our deadliest 
animosities really inspired by our sensitive regard 
to the public good and our zeal for the enforcement 
of the moral law? When conscience really becomes 
uneasy about these questions of forgiveness, and 
when we hear Christ’s command to forgive whisper- 
ing in our souls, it is not very often, I think, in 
regard to ordinary private relations with those 
about us, that we can persuade ourselves that the 
continued cherishing and expressing of anger is 
called for by some grave moral or social interest. 
Should we be equally angry, if it were somebody 
else? That is an exacting question for us to answer. 
And then in nearly all cases of mere private rela- 
tions, as well as in some which go beyond mere 
private relations, the whole purpose of the resent- 
ment is served when it has produced repentance. 
Not always and in every case formal apology and 
self-humiliation, for there are cases where to insist 
on that would be to insist on the bitterest vengeance. 
“Tf he repent, forgive him.’’ There is a sense in 
which, as we have seen, forgiveness is always due 
even without repentance: it is always right to love 
the offender and to seek his true good. But wher- 
ever there is actual expression of repentance which 
you have no reason to regard as insincere, some 
restoration of friendliness and cordiality is always 
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possible and.due. It would be an exaggeration to 
say we are always bound to “treat the person as 
before.” You cannot always trust the man who 
has once deceived you as you would have trusted 
him before; you cannot always be to the friend 
whose real character has been revealed what you 
were before you discovered it. But there is some 
measure of goodwill that you can always show. 
There is no dealing with the details of this duty 
by formal casuistry. The considerations on which 
I have been insisting may, I hope, be of some slight 
use, but after all there is no doubt that the character 
of Christ is a safer guide to the individual conscience 
in the ordinary difficulties of life than any theoreti- 
cal principles. Only, let me add, it must be the 
character and teaching of Christ as a whole. His 
hatred of evil, His scorn of hypocrisy, His denuncia- 
tion of the Pharisees, His stern and sharp rebukes— 
all these must be duly considered as well as the 
precept to forgive unto seventy times seven. And 
the principle of all these sides of Christ’s character, 
let us remember, is the principle of Christian love— 
not the weak and effeminate shrinking from the 
infliction of pain, but the due regard to the really 
highest good of the offending brothers, continued 
with due regard to the claims of every other brother, 
to the complete exclusion of selfish bias or unreason- 
able passion. Even the due claims of oneself, be 
it observed, are not to be ignored,—only we must 
not think myself more important than any other 
self, as we are most of us inclined to do. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ’’—not better. 
Bishop Butler’s sermon is, I think, a real help 
towards the determination of our duty in this 
difficult matter, wherein theoretical difficulties are 
brought so very much home to us by the most 
homely problems of everyday life. And yet I 
think most of us will feel that something is missed 
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in this cool and calculating utilitarian analysis. 
Bishop Butler tells us to act as one not personally 
interested in the matter would see to be best. That 
is a sound rule, and (as we have seen) it is a suffi- 
ciently exacting one. And yet there is one thing 
which it misses, the power of forgiveness to touch 
the heart. It may often be right to forgive just 
because we are in the position of the aggrieved party, 
even where the disinterested spectator might decree 
punishment. Just because he is the aggrieved 
person, because to him forgiveness is so hard, his 
forgiveness is a proof of love such as no remission 
of penalty by a disinterested judge would be: and 
that proof of love will often have power to touch the 
heart and rouse the conscience which no punishment 
could ever reach. For the further working out of 
this idea I may refer you to the late Professor 
Seeley’s beautiful chapter in Ecce Homo on “ The 
Law of Forgiveness,’’ which just supplies what is 
lacking in the Georgian common sense of Bishop 
Butler. 


VIII 
THE USE OF WEALTH 


A SERMON PREACHED DURING THE GREAT WAR - 


“We exhort you, brethren, that ye abound more and 
more ; and that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own 
business, and to work with your hands, even as we 
charged you; that ye may walk honestly towards them 
that ave without, and may have need of nothing.” 

I THESS. iv. I0-12. 


IT has sometimes been suggested that the warning 
of our Lord about not being careful—or rather not 
being anxious for the morrow—would, if it were 
literally acted upon, have a tendency to make men 
idle and negligent about worldly business; that 
Christianity—the Christianity of Christ and His 
Apostles—has an anti-industrial tendency; that it 
would, if universally accepted and practised, be 
injurious to the happiness, the prosperity, and the 
progress of a modern community. Any teaching 
about the comparatively small importance of material 
wealth as compared with the supreme value of 
higher things is liable to be thus abused. And of 
course the expectation of the very speedy reappear- 
ance of Christ on the clouds of heaven, which was 
universal in the Apostolic Age, might easily en- 
courage that tendency. We see from these Epistles 
that it actually did have this effect in the thriving 
commercial city of Salonica. There were men and 
women among the Thessalonians in whom the reli- 
gious excitement attendant upon their conversion 
from paganism to Christianity produced a disposi- 
tion to idleness and endless gossip. They ran about 
discussing when the day of the Lord might be ex- 
pected to come, and what would happen when it did 
come, and so on, instead of attending to their work. 
“We hear of some that walk among you disorderly, 
that work not at all, but are busybodies.’’ These 
tendencies receive no encouragement whatever from 


1 The occasion is not recorded. 
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St. Paul. Inthesecond Epistle he tells us that when 
he was with them he had laid down the definite rule, 
“Tf any man will not work, neither let him eat.” 
And we know from early Church history that this 
principle was thoroughly acted upon. Boundless 
as was the charity of the early Church, it was well- 
organised charity. If a man without a trade be- 
came a Christian, he was taught one—“ that there 
may not be among you an idle Christian,” as it is 
put in a very early Christian document. To be an 
idle Christian seemed to the Church of the first age 
a contradiction in terms. In a later age the growth 
of the monastic ideal did involve the existence of 
large bodies of Christians who simply lived upon 
the labour of others and contributed nothing to the 
common wealth. But that was not till the Christi- 
anity of Christ had been very much adulterated 
by ascetic ideals which Christ never taught. The 
earliest Christians were as a body an eminently hard- 
working industrious community—not attempting 
anything like a communistic equality of wealth 
or any fundamental reorganisation of the social 
system, but working hard at their respective trades, 
liberally supporting all members of their own body 
who were unable to earn a sufficiency for them- 
selves, and sometimes extending their charity to 
the heathen world outside. Even those who were 
possessed of considerable wealth lived simply and 
unostentatiously. 

St. Paul does not formally develop the reasons 
for this duty of work. But it is one which flows 
very directly from the fundamental Christian law of 
love. He who does not work, necessarily lives upon 
the work of others. The principle of Christian love 
clearly implies that everyone must contribute to the 
common good ; and in the case of the majority it is 
obvious that their work must consist in the pro- 
duction and distribution of that material wealth 
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which is the necessary basis of social well-being. If 
he is not doing so, he must be satisfying some higher 
need of the community, and ought to contribute 
at least the equivalent of what he himself consumes. 
In fact it is not obscurely implied in the teaching of 
the New Testament that all questions about the 
distribution of material wealth, questions about 
work and wages, about getting and keeping, about 
giving and spending, must all be decided by con- 
siderations of public welfare. 

How far, it may be asked, will such rules of con- 
duct sanction the possession of wealth which has 
not been earned by the men or women who possess 
it, the taking of interest, the living on what are 
commonly called ‘‘ private means’’? This is a 
large question. And on the present occasion I 
will not attempt to discuss how far the real applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the organisation of 
society would involve some more or less extensive 
reorganisation of the present relations between 
capital and labour and the like. I want to deal 
here in a strictly practical way with the duty of 
individuals under the existing social order. 

I will assume that our wealth has been honestly 
acquired. I will assume that our investments are 
in socially beneficial enterprises, and that these 
are conducted honestly. The question is how far 
we are justified in living upon the interest of such 
investments, which always means (let us remember) 
employing other people to work for us and appro- 
priating the produce of their toil. Now, it is clear 
that such a system must be justified by its social 
effects as a whole. Events that have occurred 
during the present War have, I think, opened the 
eyes of many to the evils which the system involves 
—especially the evils which spring from the anta- 
gonism of interest between the capitalist employer 
and his work-people. Clearly it would be to the 
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interest of all concerned that the workman should 
have more inducement to put forth his maximum 
energies. That he should do so is to the interest 
not only (as the workman is too apt to suppose) 
of his employer, but of the public at large. In 
so far as the system is a bad one, it is our duty to 
strive for a better and juster social order. But 
meanwhile industry has to be carried on under the 
present system. And as long as that is so, the 
justifiability, from the highest Christian point of 
view, of receiving money in the form of rent or 
interest depends mainly upon two things: (x) the 
use of the money when we get it, and (2) the use 
which we make of the lives, the material needs of 
which are thus provided for by others. Let me say 
a word about each of these matters. 

(x) There is no more difficult question than this— 
what is for each of us the proper limit of personal 
expenditure ? What amount and what. kind of 
luxury are we justified in allowing ourselves ? How 
much shall we spend, how much shall we save, how 
much shall we give? Very difficult questions these, 
but we are bound to think of such things. A very 
little consideration will, I think, show us that any 
attempt to secure an absolute equality of income 
or of expenditure would be impracticable and 
socially disastrous. On the other hand, it is equally 
evident surely to any thoughtful observer that the 
inequalities in the distribution of the good things 
of life are much too great, and that many sorts of 
luxurious expenditure are not good, even for those 
who enjoy them. We ought to bear this in mind 
in fixing the rate of our own private expenditure 
and the relation which it bears to our expenditure 
on social objects. We can most of us see the socially 
injurious character of luxurious expenditure on the 
part of those much richer than ourselves. We 
ought to remember that it is not only the expendi- 
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ture of the very rich which represents so much 
wealth withdrawn from consumption by those whose 
labour produces it. There is a limit—a limit which 
must depend, as things are arranged at present, in 
part upon the position and circumstances of different 
people—beyond which they should feel that they 
ought not to spend any more upon themselves. 
That limit is a question for the conscience of each of 
us. I will not attempt to define it further than to 
say that the amount of our contributions to non- 
selfish purposes ought to increase not only in pro- 
portion to our income but much more than in 
proportion to our income. To ask how much a 
man gives away in proportion to his income may be 
a very crude test of the reality of his Christianity, 
but it is not a bad test as far as it goes. It is a test 
which we shall do well to apply to ourselves, how- 
ever much caution may be needed in applying it 
to others. 

(2) If there is one thing that is more important 
than the question how we spend our money, it is the 
question how we spend our time. In so far as 
part or all of our income is income which we have not 
earned in the ordinary commercial sense, we ought 
nevertheless to look upon that income as so much 
wages—as a salary paid to us for work done. And 
we are bound in some way or other—those of us 
who are capable of work—to earn our salary. If we 
translate St. Paul’s command, “If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat,’’ into terms of modern 
life, what it comes to is this: ‘‘ Let every man and 
woman who is not incapacitated for work by age or 
infirmity, see that he does a fair day’s work in re- 
turn for the income which he enjoys.’’ All wealth 
(be it remembered) is produced by human labour. 
If we are not actually producing wealth, we must 
be living on the labour of others. We are bound 
to give back to the community an equivalent for 
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the wealth which we consume. Difficult I know 
it is for many people who have not a definite pro- 
fession or trade to find voluntary work of the kind 
which is really possible and suitable for them, 
but there is no more definite Christian duty. It 
is very specially a patriotic duty in war-time; 
it is their duty at all times. One of the best 
results that one could desire from the National 
Mission would be that a number of unemployed or 
very partially employed people should be found 
looking about for some way of being useful to the 
community in which they live. No one should be 
satisfied until he has found it, until he has done 
his best to secure that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, there does not exist in our midst what the 
early Church regarded as the scandal of an “‘ idle 
Christian.”’ 

And now I want to make a special application 
of the principle which I have tried to lay down. I 
want to say a word upon the subject of betting 
and gambling. This is one of the few cases of a 
serious and disastrous social evil in which neverthe- 
less quite Christian-minded people sometimes find it 
difficult to say exactly why the thing is wrong. 
And [I think the root of their difficulty lies in this 
—that they start with a false assumption about 
the nature of property, its rights andits duties. “I 
have a right to do what I like with my own.” That 
is the fallacy which prevents people seeing the 
wrongness of getting money or parting with money 
merely as the result of chance. No one ought to 
want to take money that has not been earned ; 
or at least he ought to do so only in so far as he is 
receiving an equivalent for money which is employed 
in the service of the community (as is the case when 
he receives interest on socially useful investments). 
Nobody ought to part with money over which he 
has legal control without adequate reason. Indul- 
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gence in gambling or betting springs from and 
fosters a dangerous sense of irresponsibility as to 
the use of wealth. 

When we look at the thing on a large scale, no 
one can fail to see the evil of gambling. It is often 
said by judges and prison chaplains that more crime 
is directly traceable to the practice of gambling than 
even to drink. It is one chief cause of moral down- 
fall in respectable, hard-working people—pro- 
fessional men, clerks, business employees of: all 
kinds. The desire to get rich quickly or the simple 
craving for excitement to relieve the monotony 
of a dull life induces such people to gamble, and 
then to attempt to retrieve their losses by plunging 
more heavily ; and finally comes the temptation to 
take the employer’s or the client’s money or to 
indulge in some other kind of fraud and dishonesty 
to avert ruin. All experience shows that the habit 
has a fatal fascination. It tends to grow upon a 
man. You may say you never play for more than 
you can afford; but it is rarely that you can be 
sure that you are not tempting somebody else to 
play for what he or she cannot afford. And these 
considerations really do make the thing wrong even 
when in this or that particular case no particular 
harm may seem to result. 

But, you will say, are there not sums so small 
that it is absurd to object to playing for them? It 
is admitted that I may lawfully spend so much on 
my own amusement: why not in this way as much 
as in any other way? Is all betting or playing for 
money wrong, irrespective of the amount? I will 
not answer that question directly. I will not ask 
whether it is so positively wrong that no Christian 
person ought in any circumstances whatever to 
consent to play for the lowest possible stake. But 
this I will say—that I am quite sure that, taken as 
a whole, the practice is bad, and that if you ask 
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which is better, to play for money or to play without 
any stakes at all, itis better to play for love. When 
we look at the insidious tendency of the habit to 
grow, and at all the evils which arise from playing for 
money on anything but the very lowest scale, I 
have no hesitation in urging everybody to give up 
playing even for very small stakes, and, so far as the 
extent of his influence goes, to discourage it in 
others. I very much doubt whether the kind of 
excitement which gives it its charm is a healthy 
excitement. Is it not at bottom a sort of indul- 
gence of avarice on a small scale, a sort of playing 
at covetousness ? If custom did not blind us to 
it, would not the practice strike one as (to say the 
least of it) very bad taste? It is interesting to 
notice that the pagan philosopher Aristotle, whose 
morality on the whole was very remote from the 
Christian standard, seems to have felt this. He puts 
the gambler down with the clothes-stealers and other 
receivers of base gain on the ground that he receives 
money from his friends ‘“‘to whom (as he says) he 
ought rather to give.” It seems to me that 
ordinary feelings of courtesy and hospitality ought 
to make us more unwilling to win money from our 
hosts and our guests and our friends even than to 
lose it. We ought not to take pleasure in what 
causes pain and annoyance to others. And obvi- 
ously most people do not like losing their money 
even when the sums are trivial. And, finally, I 
will return to the reason I have already given for 
discouraging even the most distant approaches to 
the point at which playing for money passes into 
an acknowledged vice. Nothing else so effectually 
militates against right ideas as to the use of wealth, 
against the feeling that wealth is a trust given us 
to be used for our own highest good and for that 
of our fellows, a something which we should 
earn by our labour and spend with a due sense 
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of responsibility—a responsibility which we are 
not justified in lightly transferring to someone 
else. 

In this and other matters we want to make a 
reality of that maxim which is too often, I fear, 
enunciated without any clear insight into its 
meaning—that we are merely stewards of the wealth 
which, in common language, we are said to own. 
Stewards for whom? Some would say ‘‘ for God.”’ 
Quite rightly so. But that principle, if it is not to 
be a mere platitude, must mean “for the ‘true 
welfare of our fellow-men, who in God’s sight are 
of as much importance as ourselves.”” For our own 
welfare no doubt, but not for ourselves alone. In 
all our spending and in all our getting we ought 
to remember that principle. Money transactions 
of every kind are a very important sort of action, 
and the actions of a Christian ought always to be 
directed towards the public good. It is not merely 
the question of the amount that we spend. We have 
not merely to consider whether we are spending the 
right amount on ourselves and giving away as much 
as we ought. Different kinds of expenditure have 
different social effects. We are bound to think 
about those social effects. I would seriously urge 
upon all who want to act rightly in this matter. 
to read some elementary little book on Political 
Economy in order that they may discover what 
spending money really means, and be enabled to 
see through the fallacies which too often impose 
upon very well-meaning people. There are some 
people—I have seen such things even in leading 
articles in The Times, happily not quite recently 
—who will defend luxury, any amount of it, any 
kind of it, on the ground that it employs labour, or 
that it is good for trade. Yes, it may be good for 
a particular trade, but that does not make it good 
for the community. To break windows is good 
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for the glazier, but it is bad for the community. 
It wastes for nobody’s real benefit the labour which 
ought to be spent upon something which will be of 
real use to somebody. A workman, again, will 
often imagine that he is benefiting his class and the 
community at large by idling away his employer’s 
time and so compelling him to employ more labour. 
It is obvious to anyone who thinks that in the 
interest of the community what is desirable is that 
the largest amount of work should be done with 
the smallest expenditure of labour. These are 
just illustrations of the way in which people are 
betrayed into socially pernicious and therefore 
really unchristian ways of dealing with wealth by 
want of thought, by ignorance of the real effects 
of what they are doing. The War has made us 
realise how in our most trivial everyday acts and 
particularly in our everyday expenditure what we 
do or do not do affects the welfare of the whole 
nation. We all of us understand now, I hope, 
that when we waste food or use too much of a 
particular kind of food or indulge in some quite 
avoidable expenditure we are using up the ship- 
ping which is wanted for the conduct of the war 
or for the conveyance of things which are absolutely 
necessary—just as much as if we assisted in the tor- 
pedoing of a British ship. In a thousand ways the 
War has made us realise the literal truth of the 
Christian principle that we are all members one of 
another, and that, if one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it. And the same thing is 
really true in time of peace if only we had the eye 
to see it. Let us hope that one result of the War. 
will be to produce in all classes and sections of the 
community a greater thoughtfulness in this matter 
of spending, a greater spirit of mutual service, a 
greater willingness to limit and to direct their every- 
day expenditure by considerations of public well- 
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being, and that this National Mission too may 
contribute a little to a more serious and habitual 
application of the Christian law of love to the 
treatment of economic questions, both in public and 
in private life. 
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IX 
THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK 


PREACHED IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, December 24, IQII 


“ And a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Isa, xxxii, 2. 


| Tere is no result of recent biblical study more 
generally—one may fairly say universally—accepted 
than this: that a very large number of the passages 
which have commonly been treated as Messianic 
prophecies have really no reference to the Messiah 
at all. And in many other passages which really 
do refer to the Messiah—the ideal King whom the 
prophets taught the people of Israel to expect— 
the unlikeness of this picture to Him in whom they 
have been fulfilled—or rather, so much more than 
fulfilled—is apt to strike the modern mind more 
powerfully than the resemblance. ‘“‘ He shall judge 
among the heathen; He shall fill the places with 
the dead bodies and smite in sunder the heads over 
divers countries.”’ ‘“‘ Gird Thee with Thy sword upon 
Thy thigh, O Thou most mighty,” and soon. It 
is, indeed, only because the higher conception of 
Messiahship had historically grown out of the lower 
that we are able to trace any real connection between 
such conceptions and the conceptions with which 
Christians are familiar. But in the words of my 
text we find a picture of the Messiah which comes 
home at once to every Christian soul as expressing 
just what our Lord Jesus Christ is felt to be in His 
relation to humanity at large, and to every indi- 
vidual soul who has accepted Him as Lord, Master, 
Saviour} ‘‘ A hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

ee appreciate the full force of the words, you must 
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remember all that a rock does for the traveller or 
the dweller in an eastern desert. The barrenness 
of the desert—at least of the parts of it bordering 
upon fertile regions—is due not so much to the want 
of water as to the great storms of heated sand which 
sweep over the land whenever the wind is strong. 
Where a rock or a rocky mountain opposes itself 
to the deadly drift, there, with a very little rainfall, 
rich vegetation will spring up. The great rock is 
the source not merely of temporary shade but of 
permanent fertility and life. 

It has been well said that, though the words have 
received their crowning fulfilment in Christ, the 
principle which they lay down is of wider exten- 
sion. It is fulfilled in the influence which great 
personalities have at all times exercised in human 

._ history. Over and over again, in the words of Pro-- 
Ct vwfessor George Adam Smith, > 


‘a single man has been as an hiding-place from the wind and 
a covert from the tempest. History is swept by drifts: super- 
stition, error, poisonous custom, dust-laden controversy. What 
has saved humanity has been the upraising of some great 
man to resist those drifts, to set his will, strong through faith, 
against the prevailing tendency, and be the shelter of the 
weaker, but not less desirous, souls of his brethren. ‘ The history 
of what man has accomplished in the world is at bottom the 
history of the great men who have worked there.’ Under God, 
personal human power is the highest force, and God has ever 
used it as His chief instrument.” 


In these words about great men you will have 
recognised a familiar passage of Carlyle. And it 
is quite right to use Carlyle’s gospel of hero-worship 
—his gospel of many heroes—as a help to under- 
standing the supreme way in which God in Christ 
has used one human personality as His means of 
supremely revealing Himself to the world. ou 
there are some dangers about the gospel of hero- 
worship as it was preached by Thomas Carlyle. It 
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is a matter of extreme importance whom among the 
sons of men we make heroes of. Garlyle’s—lees, 
tures on Hero-worship form a great and stimi- 
lating book, which I hope most of you have read. 
But I am afraid that it was largelythe possession 
of force—force of will or force..of intellect with too 
little reference to the objécts towards which the 
force was directed—which commended an_his- 
torical character’ to Carlyle as a hero. I don’t 
think it will’do us much good to worship—even in 
the least literal sense of that word—a man like 

poleon--Buonaparte. It is fair to mention that 
Carlyle places Napoleon in his gallery of heroes 
with many apologies and reserves, and he does 
not seek to palliate his crimes. But still, even when 
his heroes are on the whole good as well as great 
men, really good Christians like Oliver Cromwell or 
Samuel Johnson, a slight touch of brutality was 
necessary to qualify them for canonisation at the 
hands of Thomas Carlyle. And a still more serious 
set-off to the much in his teaching that is bracing 
and salutary is his boundless contempt for the 
vast majority of his fellow-men, including especially 
even the greatest and best of his own contemporaries. 
I doubt very..much...if-Fhomas’C€arlyle-would..hawe, 
made a hero even of Oliver Cromwell if he had 
lived under his rule. ‘‘ Mostly fools ’’—that is 
his well-known appreciation of the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen. Any admiration of great men 
is unhealthy and demoralising which tends to make 
us treat the majority of. our fellows as fools or 
knaves. Indeed, we lose one of the chief advantages 
of studying the lives and characters of such men 
when we thinkonly of the contrast between them 
and averagé men. One of the great advantages of 
that_study is that it enlarges our conception of 
what-humanity—iscapable-of. The feeling with 
which we ought to regard great men is well ex- 
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pressed by the story of the young artist who, after 
contemplating in silent admiration the work of 
some great Master, exclaimed, “And I too am a 
painter.’”’ The lives of great men should arouse 
in us the feeling “‘ And I, too, am a man.”’ 
~And-needIsay that|that is one of the most 
important ways in which Christ has proved to man- 
kind a hiding-place from the wind, the shadow of a 
great rock ina weary land? He has so enormously 
enlarged our conception of the capacities of human 
nature. That what He was, other men might 
become to some extent, through His influence {fever 
forget -that.qualification, “ through-His-influence~”’), 
was His habitual teaching, and it is the teaching of 
all who have drunk most deeply of His Spirit. ‘‘ Of 
His fulness have we all received, and grace for 
grace.” | ‘‘ As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become sons of God.’’ Carlyle’s heroes 
too often trampled on and depressed their fellows. 
The influence of Christ, and of all Christian heroes, 
in proportion as they have really reproduced in 
themselves the image of their Master, has been to 
raise ordinary humanity nearer to their own level. 

To quote once more Dr. George Adam Smith’s 
admirable comment on this passage : 

“ Jesus Christ is the most conspicuous example—none others 
are near Him—of the personal influence in which Isaiah places 
all the shelter and revival of society. God has set His seal to 
the truth, that the greatest power in shaping human destiny is 
man himself, by becoming one with man, by using a human 
soul to be the Saviour of the race. A man, says Isaiah, shall be 
as an hiding-place from the wind, as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land ; and the Rock of Ages was a Man. The world, 
indeed, knew that personal character could go higher than all 


else in the world, but they never knew how high till they saw 
Jesus Christ, or how often till they numbered His followers.” 


Some of the ways in which Christ has proved as 
the shadow of a great rock to humanity can~be 
appreciated” without being a Christian oneself, 
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Phey are written large on the face of history. | When 
we read of the cruelties and oppressions of the past, . 
which the spirit of Christ has done more than any- 
thing else to sweep away, and of the low tone of 
morality on many matters which has prevailed and 
still prevailsevenin themost civilised of non-Christian 
nations to-day, the most cold-blooded student of 
history can discern cause enough to join with the 
Christian world te-morrow. in rejoicing over the 
birth.of Christ. Horrible pages there are, doubtless, 
in the history of the Christian Church; but all of 
them are as clearly as possible due to the defeat of 
the spirit of Christ within the Church, and not to its 
Saget Just so far as men have drunk of the 
spirit o rist, they have proved themselves what 
their Master told them they were intended to be: 
“ the salt of the earth.”” But do not let us suppose 
that merely to recognise the value of Christ’s in- 
fluence in the world is sufficient to appreciate fully 
the sense in which Christ has been and is to all 
humanity a shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
To appreciate the fullest and highest sense of those 
words each of us should be able to feel that to him 
personally in his own life, in the innermost life of 
his spirit, Christ has proved the source of spiritual 
life and fertility. 

Nor, again, must we make the mistake of measur- 
[img the real influence of Christ upon our own souls 

by the extent of our willingness to assign to Christ 
all the high titles and attributes which we find 
ascribed to Him by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, by the Creeds, by the teaching of the Church. 
When St. Paul laid the foundations of Christian 
theology by calling Him not only the Son of God, 
but declaring also that in Him dwelt all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily, and the like, that language 
was the record of what Christ had been to him, and 
within his own knowledge to so many others also. 
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fied Jesus Christ with the Word of God, who_was 
God; when he declared that the Word of God took 
flesh and dwelt among us; when the Christian 
Creeds embodied that same idea inthe language of 
Greek philosophy, there too .béyond a doubt we 
may see the record of personal experience—per- 
sonal experience of what Christ has been and may 
be for the world arid for individual souls. ‘‘ God 
of God ’’—thatis, God from God, the revealed God, 
as we may perhaps paraphrase the word—Light 
from,Kight, very God from very God ’’—is per- 
feetly true, perfectly sound and reasonable doctrine, 
Peep piai oc epeaslRDi i AEE 
t will do us little or no good to repeat such language 
or even sincerely to believe such things ’ about 
Christ except in so far as it helps us to reproduce in 
our own souls the experience which led to such 
things being said of Him—in so far as it helps to 
make Christ the God of our individual lives, the 
light of our own individual souls.j To believe the 
Church’s formula about Christ is helpful and useful, 
so long, and so long only, as it tends to bring us 
personally into a right relation to Christ and through 
Christ to the Father. 

What is it to bein aright relation to God? Christ 
was the man in whom the right relation to God was 
most completely realised. That is one thing, at 
least, which we mean by calling Him the Son of God. 
Just in proportion as we can feel towards God as 
Christ felt towards His heavenly Father, we are in 
a right relation to Him. There is, indeed, one way 
in which our relation to the Father cannot be 
exactly the same as His. We need forgiveness, as 
He did not need it. But let us remember this. 
It is not merely by proclaiming and assuring us of 
forgiveness for the past that Christ becomes as the 
shadow of a great rock to those who believe in Him, 
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but by giving them power to resist sin in the future ; 

by standing between them and the deadly sand- 

storm of temptation. God, we may be sure, never 
forgives the past without making a man stronger in 

the present. The best proof that we have obtained 
forgiveness for the past is the extent to which we 

feel ourselves stronger to resist temptation in ‘the 
present. That counting of a man as righteous 
through Christ of which St. Paul speaks is also TOLL 
making righteous. he extent to which Christ\ A“ oe 
has proved to us tHe shadow of a great rock in a 

weary land is the extent to which the deadly drift 

of sin has been warded off, to which the barren land 

has been rendered fertile and the fruits of the 

Spirit have been allowed to spring up in it] 

And here is one very practical way of judging 
how far this has been the case. The best proof of 
a man standing in a right relation to God is the fact 
that he stands in a right relation to his fellow-men. 

he best way of knowing whether Christ has had 
‘on us the effect which is so beautifully symbolised 
by the image of the great rock is to ask ourselves 
how far we in our turn are discharging to others in 
our poor way the functions of the rock in a weary 
land. {jThe most obvious and easy way of doing 
this is by being useful to others in temporal ways— 
by serving others and contributing to the general 
happiness of the world through the faithful, honest, 
laborious work of our calling or profession or station 
in life ; by zealous discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship; by systematic, wisely-directed, self-denying 
charity. Never let us suppose that the ministering 
to the bodily wants of others is a small or con- 
temptible part of the Christian life. Our Lord 
Himself spent much of His time in healing bodily 
disease. He saw no materialism in trying to make 
men happier. But we cannot realise completely 
that ideal relation of a man to his neighbour which 
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tia 

is expressed by the words of our text unless we are 
also following in our Master’s steps by helping to 
make others better as well as making them happier. | 
Is there anyone whom we are protecting from the 
deadly drift of sin, as the rock stands between the 
fertile soil and the destroying sand-drift—standing 
between them and temptation, helping to make 
goodness easier and more attractive to them, by 
example, by sympathy, by simply having the 
courage to let it be known boldly and unmistakably _ 
on which side we are in the great never-ending 
battle between good and evil ? FIs there any single 
individual whom we are in any way helping by such 
acts, or are we contributing in any degree to do all 
this for people about us in general—helping to make 
the moral atmosphere of the society in which we. 
live a little healthier, more bracing, more Christian ? 
These are some of the questions which we sho 
ask ourselves if we want to know whether we are 
already in a right relation towards God through 
Christ, so that we can feel from our own inner 
experience, and not merely from the contemplation 
of His influence in the world outside us, the meaning 
of Isaiah’s great prophecy—that a man should arise 
who should be a covert from the tempest, as a river 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land; and be able with a sense of 
personal gratitude and thanksgiving to rejoice at 
the appearance of Him in whom this prophecy has 
been so magnificently fulfilled. 
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PREACHED IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, ADVENT SUNDAY, IQII 


“ Maranatha.” 
I Cor, xvi. 22. 


THE word, or rather the words, ‘‘ Maran atha’”’ 
mean, in the Aramaic or spoken Hebrew of our 
Lord’s time, ‘‘ Our Lord cometh” (as the R.V. 
margin explains it), “The Lord is at hand,” or 
possibly “‘Come, our Lord.’ They were a sort of 
watchword ever on the lips of the earliest Christians. 
They formed part of the earliest Christian Liturgy 
which we possess ; and they express one of the most 
characteristic, most fundamental, beliefs of Chris- 
tians during the first age of the Church. It is 
impossible to read the Epistles of St. Paul, or other 
early Christian writings, without feeling that the 
belief in an approaching coming of Christ in the 
clouds of heaven in the very near future was an 
extremely prominent article in the creed of most 
Christians. St. Paul at one time shared it. When 
-the wrote the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he 
thought that he should himself be alive when the 
Lord came. ‘“‘ The dead in Christ shall rise first: 
then we that are alive, that are left, shall be 
caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air.” Gradually—it would seem after his recovery 
from the dangerous illness which occurred between 
the date of the first and that of the second Epistle 
to the Corinthians—he came to think it probable 
that the date of the second coming was to be a 
little, though not indefinitely, adjourned. And 
closely connected with this belief. in a bodily 
second Advent of the Lord was the belief in His 
thousand years’ reign upon the earth—which was 
based upon or which found expression in the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John. There can be no doubt as to the 
intense literalness with which this and other passages 
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in that Apocalypse were generally taken. And yet 
these beliefs passed away. By the third or fourth cen- 
tury Millenarianism (as it was called) was regarded 
almost as a heresy ; so strong was the feeling against 
it that the book which was thought to lend support 
to it—the Apocalypse ascribed to St. John—was 
rejected by many Churches, and only just escaped 
exclusion from the New Testament by the Church 
at large. A writer who held that belief is con- 
temptuously spoken of by the great Church his- 
torian Eusebius as a man “‘ of very small mind.” 

In what words our Lord Jesus Christ actually 
spoke of His coming again, and in what sense He 
meant them to be taken, are questions of immense 
difficulty. There is no question, in fact, of Biblical 
criticism or interpretation on which there is more 
difference of opinion at the present moment. What- 
ever was the actual teaching of our Lord, it is 
certain that His earliest disciples were full of this 
belief in an early coming again in the clouds of 
heaven ; and the belief ina Millennium, a thousand 
years’ reign of the saints on earth, was, it is probable, 
hardly less universal and hardly less literally under- 
stood. The teaching of our Lord has come down 
to us through the minds of these disciples, and how 
much of their report on this particular subject has 
been coloured by the ideas of the disciples is just 
the question which gives rise to so much difficulty. 
But there is one point about which there can be no 
doubt at all. We do know the sense which the 
Fourth Gospel puts upon those words of Christ. 
Throughout those great discourses which are re- 
corded in the fourteenth to the seventeenth chap- 
ters of St. John our Lord’s references to His coming 
again are spiritualised. They are taken to mean 
—at least primarily—that He would come again 
through the Holy Spirit, the other Comforter who 
should come and dwell in the hearts of the disciples. 
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“T will not leave you desolate” —‘‘ orphans”’ is the 
actual Greek term—‘I will come to you”; and 
this is further explained to mean that the Holy 
Spirit, the Paraclete, the Helper, should come, 
who should teach them all things and bring all things 
to their remembrance whatever He had said unto 
them. Whatever else may be doubtful, in what- 
ever other senses He may have spoken of His coming 
again, this surely is for us the most important sense 
in which our Lord had spoken of that coming. 
Through the Spirit there is an abiding presence of 
Christ in His Church, which not only keeps alive 
the memory of what He did and taught on earth, 
but which is ever continuing and completing His 
work, and setting forward the great task of con- 
verting the kingdoms of the world into the Kingdom 
of our God and of His Christ. 

Now, I think this little chapter in Church history 
on which J have touched—the gradual disappear- 
ance of the belief in a literal, immediate, visible 
coming again of Christ in the near future, and in 
the thousand years’ reign on earth—is full of in- 
struction for us. For one thing, it is just an illustra- 
tion of the fact that Christian belief has always been 
changing. That notion, that there is a definite, 
fixed set of beliefs which was always believed in the 
Church from the earliest days down to the present 
time, and which has undergone neither addition 
nor diminution, is one which melts away the moment 
you come into real contact with the facts of Church 
history. Would that more people would study 
Church history seriously and honestly for themselves ! 
Would that the people who talk most about the 
primitive Church would really acquaint themselves 
with the facts about it! If they did so, they would 
find that there never has been a time when the 
Church was not outliving one set of ideas and 
developing another set of ideas. The essential 
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truths, you will say, were always the same. Un- 
doubtedly they were; but not always the truths 
that were thought essential at the time. That is 
just the point about which opinion changes so much, 
In the second of the Petrine Epistles you will find 
that people were impatient because the coming of 
the Lord was so long delayed. There were people 
even then who exclaimed: ‘“‘ Where is the promise 
of His Coming ? for from the day that the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were at 
the beginning of the creation.”” And the writer 
of that Epistle tries to reassure them ; and he does 
so partly by taking spiritually what had hitherto 
been taken literally: ‘‘ Forget not this one thing, 
beloved, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.’ There 
can be little doubt that if these early Christians had 
been told either that all that was said about the 
coming again of Christ was to be taken spiritually 
or that any strictly literal coming again was to be 
postponed for more than two thousand years, their 
faith would have received a shock from which they 
would have found it difficult to recover. They 
might even have said that very little was left when 
that article was taken out of their creed. 

And yet Christianity has survived the extinction 
of, or rather the complete transformation of, that 
hope. And think for a minute how much greater 
a thing Christianity has proved to be than it would 
have been had that hope been fulfilled to the letter. 
All through the later history of Judaism its adher- 
ents had been expecting a sudden appearance of 
- the Messiah, followed by a great catastrophic out- 
pouring of divine vengeance upon the heathen, 
while the covenant people of God would reap an 
ample compensation for all that they had suffered. 
Christians had so far enlarged the ancient hope of. 
Judaism as to believe that it was not the little 
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Jewish nation that was to inherit the promises made 
by the prophets, but the spiritual Israel—the people 
who had accepted the belief that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, some few thousands of people 
snatched as brands from the burning during the 
short interval between the coming of Christ and the 
terrible judgment which was to descend upon the 
earth and all the other countless millions of its 
inhabitants. How much greater a thing has been 
the actual reality—the gradual and yet rapid con- 
version of the whole Roman Empire to the faith 
in Israel’s righteous God and His Revelation of 
Himself in His Son, Jesus Christ, followed by the 
gradual extension of that faith to what were then 
the barbarous nations of the North, the spread of 
those Christianised nations all over the surface of 
the earth, the planting in recent times of Christian 
missions among the vast populations whose very 
existence was then unknown, in such numbers 
(inadequate as they are) that a literal evangelisa- 
tion of the whole world—a vastly greater world 
than the early Christians supposed it to be—is 
now the avowed object of missionary effort. 

The first lesson, then, which I would draw from 
the historical facts which we have been consider- 
ing is this: that we should be very careful about 
assuming that because some new discovery of 
science, or some new result of biblical study, is 
opposed to the ideas hitherto held by the majority 
of Christians, therefore Christianity stands or falls 
with the maintenance of the old view and the 
rejection of the new. Whenever we feel inclined 
to think that, whenever we feel tempted to close 
our eyes to some new truth, because it seems to us 
to conflict with the ideas in which we may chance to 
have been brought up, or, on the other hand, to 
doubt the truth of Christianity because we have 
been compelled to admit that some old view can 
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no longer be defended, or to despair of Christianity 
because other people seem to be giving up this or 
that belief which seems to us to be important, just 
think for one moment of some of the beliefs which 
Christianity has outlived in the course of its vic- 
torious march—of this belief in the immediate 
coming of Christ and the thousand years’ reign of 
the saints on earth which it parted with in the third 
century, of the belief that the sun goes round the 
earth which it dropped in the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century, of the belief in a literal six 
days of Creation which I suppose we may be said 
to have definitely taken leave of in the nineteenth. 

And the second lesson that I would draw from 
these facts of history is this—that, when some 
belief once held by all Christians and which seemed 
to be inseparable from the really essential and 
eternal elements of the Christian faith passes away, 
its place is always taken by something far nobler 
and grander. It was so with the passing away of 
Millenarianism. The new hope which then began 
to dawn upon men’s minds—the hope of a gradual 
leavening of human society with the principles of 
Christ’s teaching, a gradual diffusion of the belief 
in the fatherhood of God, in His supreme revelation 
of Himself through Christ, in His continued indwell- 
ing in the hearts of a world-wide society through the 
Holy Spirit—this represents Christianity as a much 
greater and nobler thing surely than it seemed to be 
when it presented itself to men merely as a way by 
which a tiny handful of the human race might be 
saved from some impending vaguely-conceived dis- 
aster which was to overwhelm the rest of the world. 
In that change of the Church’s intellectual outlook 
there was already a partial fulfilment of the Johan- 
nine teaching that’ God had still many things to say 
to Christ’s disciples which they could not yet bear, 
that the Holy Spirit would take of Christ’s and show 
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it unto men, that the Holy Spirit would gradually 
guide His Church into all truth. 

One of the reasons why people are apt to be 
frightened and alarmed at the passing away of this 
or that piece of obsolete science or exploded history 
with which the Christian faith has been, as it were, 
accidentally associated in the course of its history, 
is that we are so apt to take what one may call a 
retrospective view of Christianity. Though the 
belief in a shortly impending end of the world does 
not exercise much influence on the minds of most 
Christian people at the present day, many people 
do habitually and involuntarily place themselves 
at the end of Christian history, and contrast the long 
time when such and such a belief has been held 
with the recent birth of the newer view. We ought 
to accustom ourselves to think of the Church as 
only at the beginning of its victorious career. When 
we feel inclined to despair, we may indeed look back 
sufficiently to draw courage and inspiration from the 
way in which it has overcome seeming impossi- 
bilities, at the way in which the whole of the then 
civilised Western world was in a few centuries 
brought over to the worship of a crucified Jewish 
rebel; but then we should also look forward and 
think of the tasks which still lie waiting for the 
Church of Christ—of all those masses of India and 
China just on the point of throwing over the super- 
stitions of the ancient world—just crying out, as 
the Roman Empire was crying out in the time of 
Christ, for a more rational, a more universal, a more 
spiritual creed—saying to us in audible accents, 
“ Come over,and help us.’ And then let us 
reflect also how little the essential principles of 
Christ’s Gospel have yet permeated nominally 
Christian societies at home. If we just glance at 
the horrible atrocities which have been perpetrated 
by a nominally Christian nation in Africa, it is not 
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in any self-righteous spirit, but simply that we may 
realise how skin-deep very often is much of what 
on the surface looks like Civilisation and even 
Christianity. Exactly the same thing strikes us 
when we contemplate social and economic struggles 
nearer home. If we could realise that the Gospel 
is only just at the beginning of its career, we should 
expect that in the course of its further evolution 
considerable intellectual changes should come over 
men’s way of presenting Christian truth to our- 
selves. There is no need to expect that the changes 
will be greater than they have been in the past. 
We can see now that the disappearance of the 
Millenarian creed makes no difference to the really 
spiritual part of our Creed. Our belief in the 
Fatherhood of God burns all the brighter because 
we think of the heathen world as an object of the 
Divine Love and do not look upon that world or 
the greater part of it as mere vessels of wrath fitted 
for destruction. The Revelation of God in Christ 
seems to us a greater thing, not a lesser thing, 
because we know that its influence has lasted for 
nearly two thousand years, and because we hope 
that in the centuries that lie before us the whole 
world will gradually yield to its sway. A thousand 
years’ reign of a handful of saints on this earth, of 
which Christ Himself said nothing, strikes us as a 
poor and materialistic prelude to the Immortality 
which did form a real part, and will doubtless prove 
an indestructible part, of His Gospel. 

We want to accustom ourselves to combine an 
intense belief in the eternal truths of Christianity 
with a great willingness to admit that some things, 
in what I call its outward envelope or its outward 
accidents, may change in the future as they have 
changed in the past. We cannot foresee these 
changes: we must be content to be loyal to the 
Truth as we see it now, and believe that God is 
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leading on His people to fuller and clearer views 
of truth, and we must try also to make into a reality | 
that beliei—always nominally held by Christians— 
that even for the individual soul there is reserved 
hereafter a fuller and clearer knowledge of the 
truth than any that we can attain here below. 
“For now we see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to; face.”’ 

Let me conclude with a modern embodiment of 
these ideas in the familiar words of Tennyson—not 
too familiar, I hope, to bear quoting once more— 
words, remember, addressed to Jesus Christ as the 
“strong Son of God, immortal Love.” 


“Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see : 
And yet we trust it is from Thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster—”’ 
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A CHRISTMAS SERMON 


“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.’ 
JOHN i. 4. 
Has it ever occurred to you to think what a difference 
it would have made to the history of the world if 
such a person as Jesus Christ had never been born 
into it? What would the world be like to-day if 
you took,out of it all that is for us associated with 
the name of Jesus ? | 
Now, if by this question you|mean What would 
the world be like if yew took out of it all the men 
who have derived their highest ideals and their 
thoughts about God and the universe consciously 
and deliberately from Christ and the records 
of His life and words, if yéu took out of the minds 
of less serious Christians all that element in their 
mixed and ‘confused and half-Christian ways of 
thinking which is derived from Christ and Chris- 
tianity, if yeu took out of the minds of those who 
do not profess Christianity at all the ideas and the 
aspirations which historically are due to Christ— 
whether_they—know itor not—then, indeed, most 
of us would be disposed to say that all that was best 
and highest in the world was gone @ 
respect of which the world is better than~it > was 
before Christ came: our one hope-for the world’s 
future would be extinguished: true spiritual life. 
would have-departed, its true light would have gone« 
As we look upon the world as it is abethis- 
mainute—on all its strife and-on-tumults, all its race- 
antagonisms and class-jealousies, on~the-wild—and- 
foolish--enterprises-ofxextremists, on the selfishness 
and the avarice of materialists, on-the.efforts-of-a-not 
toointelligent and not-too-high-minded-Opportunism 
to mediate--betwee —as~we~con= 
template.thesethings we feel that those are right who 
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say that the one hope of the world is to be found in 
the principles of the Gospel, im.the.ideas.which-have) 
found their purest and most influential expression 
in the life and teaching of Jesus.and“His first dis- 
ciples, and which now find-their most strenuous and 
most consistent defenders in the best of those who 
awow=themselves-His-followers. So much even an 
intelligent and impartial Agnostic historian or 
philosopher might well admit.) 

But when we try to put ourselves into the posi- 
tion of disinterested spectators of human life and 
history,}/we cannot assume that, if Christ had never 
appeared on this earth, all the ideas which are now 
associated with Him and which live in His Church 
would have been entirely absent from the world. 
The self-revelation of God did not .begin with the 
birth of Christ. We-may-even-say-that-in-a sense 
@hristianity..existed...before-Christ. There is a 
once-famous book by the eighteenth-century Deist, 
Tindal, which bears the title Christianity as Old 
as the Creation. There is a sense in which the 
author of that book was right. If Christianity is 
true, the view which it embodies about God and 
the world and the real meaning and purpose of 
human life always was true; and men had glimpses 
of its truth before Christ was born—very faint and 
imperfect glimpses at first, but gradually growing 
and progressive glimpses. The fullest of these 
progressive revelations is continued in the later 
Judaism—the Judaism of the great prophets and 
the best of the rabbis who lived just before the 
coming of Christ. But God’s self-revelation of 
Himself was not confined to Jewish soil. You-can- 
collect parallels to Christ’s highest teaching.from 
the sayings of many other religious.teachers, Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish—often-grievously marred and 
neutralised no.dowbt by the other and discordant 
ideas=-with—which™they~are~there~associated,.. but 
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~still-parallels which are-yet-very-close. That Greek 

philosophy no less than Jewish prophecy was a 
preparation for the Gospel was a commonplace of 
the more enlightened Christian fathers. Men like 
Socrates and Plato, we are told by Justin Martyr, 
were really Christians, though they were called 
Atheists » Justinjwas perhaps almest too neglectful 
of the imperfections of such unconscious Christianity. 
And just before and after the coming of Christ, 
apart..altegether-from-any-pessible-indirectinfiuence~ 
ofsthe-Chureh, we find widely diffused—in a vaguer 
and more imperfect form no doubt—many of the 
most characteristic ideas of the Gospel about the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
the duty of universal love, the need and the possi- 
bility of divine forgiveness. All through the ages 
the human mind had been groping after God, and 
by-the--time-~ Christ...was.. preached..to-the--world; its 
is hardiy too much to say that some _had~almost 
found Him and were ready.to-see"itt Him the reali- 
sation of their-ideals” 

Amd therefore we may not assume that, had 
Jesus Christ never been born into the world, there 
would not have been a further growth in the know- 
ledge of God. ‘Fhere~might—have--been—a-further 
development of the best Jewish teaching ; Judaism 
might have been preached to the Gentiles~” With- 
out any Gospel of the risen Christ, another Paul 
might have preached that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was open to Gentile as well as“ Jew without sub- 
mission to the law. The.-best teaching of the 
Platonists and the Stoics*might have fused with a 
more liberal and universalised Judaism, as this 
teaching did in.point of fact mix within the 
Christian Church with the supremely valuable 
truth which was.derived from Jesus Himself. So 
far as*there is any meaning in these speculations 
about.-themight-have-beens.of-history, it is impos- 
Ti 
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stble—to—deny~that~allthis~might—have—been. If 
God had not revealed Himself through a single 
historical Personality, He might welt have revealed 
Himself in some other way—through the general 
progress of human thought and through the influence 
of many lesser revealers, as reformers and rophets. | 

All this might have been. But ec have 
yous se fully for the possibility of such a 
used -Ghr nity;.0r substitute for Christianity, 
one Et ieatent would most certainly have been absent 
from such a religion. Had such been the course 
of history, the world might not have lost the dis- 
covery and the influence of Christian ideas, but it 
would have lost ithe personality of Christ. And it 
would hardly be“/possible to exaggerate what the 
greatness of the loss would have been. People whe 
Seo emnnnens: with..the. uncertainties: attach- 
eto st-ssife sometimes talk about an “ ideal ”’ 
Christ as a satisfactory substitute for the Christ 
of history. They will even say that the Christ 
whom modern Christians actually do now worship 
is an ideal Christ and not the Christ of historyynet 
the.Christ--who--was--born- in» Palestine ata. given 
date,.who.lived-and-taught"in” Galilee; who died at 
Jerusalem, and whose appearance in vision to His 
disciples created the Christian Church. As a matter 
of history, as a matter of psychology, as a matter 
of religious experience, Lebeliewe those people are 
wrong. An ideal Christ—known and felt to be the 
creature of our own imaginations—could never 
have been to the world, can never be to the indi- 
vidual soul, ar a Christ whois believed,,.and. 
nably.believed, to have been an actual, historical 
a characte can be, and, indeed, is, to those 
who believe in Him. Of course the image of Christ 
which each one of us sets before himself must be more 
or less coloured by the working of his own moral 
consciousness, by all the ideas which have grown 
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out of Christ’s teaching and all the applications of 
that teaching which the Spirit of God working in 
His Church has developed out of them. That--must 
necessarily..be..so......it_is.right-that~it-should--be-so~ 
We do right to ask ourselves with reference to 
many a modern problem not so much what Christ 
actually said in reference to it, but what He would 
have said if He had lived now, or what one thor- 
oughly imbued with His spirit would say now, 
placed in our circumstances and face to face with 
our difficulties; and-endowed-with-al-the-knowledge 
and-experienee~which have come~to the-world-since 
Hisetime. In that sense it is and ought to be an 
ideal Christ whom Christians follow and worship 
and obey. And yet, after all, it - * 
difference whether we believe that in its essence: that 
Christian ideal which we strive after.was once fully 
expressed in an actual teacher’s words, and lived 
out—in its application ‘to the circumstances of a 
particular: moment—by a living man of flesh and 
eat: makes a vast difference whether we can 
think of one historical life and character as the 
fullest and completest revelation of God, the Word 
of God made flesh; or whether we have to piece 
together (as it were) our knowledge of God and His 
will from what may strike us as highest and best 
in many different lives, in many varied and par- 
tially discordant teachings. It..was~better~-for--the- 
world that God should be revealed to it through 
the life and teachings of one human being—inter- 
preted, developed, applied to.the needs of successive 
ages by the working .of*His Spirit in the society of 
His followers—rather than by means of a gradual, 
diffused,and progressive revelation in ae men 
and:imany..societies. And that is why,as-v reve 
God did actually reveal Himself in that way. “ The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” ‘“@od> 
who~at»sundry.. times_and_in.divers. ‘manners spake-~ 
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in.time~past-unto-the-fathers-by-the. prophets, hath 
in.these..last- seam -spoken~unto™us™by~His~Son.”’ 
hrist-Fimself-is““the-way,-the truth, and the life.’ 

‘In Him was life, and the life was,” and is, “‘ the 
life of men.’? 

It is ,-so-tar-es-we-ean-judge-of-such -possibilities,. 
highly Gausebaple that the best moral nd religious 
teaching which the world possessed would have ever 
passed into a religion capable of being the religion 
of all times and of all nations, had the ideas which 
the Christian religion now embodies never found 
their supreme expression in a single teacher and 
their supreme embodiment in a single life. Saner= 
historical inquiry is, I think, more and more con-" 
firming the old view that it was the historical Christ 
who made Christianity, not the Christian~Church 
which has thrown back into the pasta Christ of 
its own creation. Those mystery-religions which 
we now hear so much about—the religions of 
Mithra, of Isis and Osiris, and the rest—failed 
to regenerate the world, and perished just because 
their supposed redeemers and saviours were merely 
mythical persons of whom nothing was really known 
and te*whom no high and elevated teaching was 
evén-—attributed. The superiority of Christianity 
to other religions is measured by the superiority of 
Christ to all other psophets..and founders and 
reformers of religions. Even so far as the truth 
about God was already known, the diffusion of that 
knowledge was due to the work of Christ in the 
world. As Tennyson puts it: 











“ Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him who made them current coin.’ 


What Christianity teaches about the relation of 
Christ to God the Father no other religion, think; 
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has ever ventured even to claim for its founder. 
Even to the Buddhist there are many Buddhas: 
to the Christian there is but one Christ. There 
have been many sons of God: only one is in a 
supremeya, unique sense the Son, the Word made 
flesh, djzof-Ged, God revealed in a human soul 
and a human life. 
_. 80 the Church “has taught. And, I think, our 
‘own consciences and our own experience wé#H- con- 
firm its teaching. Certainly the-Ghurch-hasdearned 
much-about-God-and. human life.from.other-teachers=« 
cestetaby Christianityy as-it~is, has been enriched 
and enlarged by much moral and spiritual truth 
that originally came from other sources ; certainly 
the revelation of God and His mind and will for 
man is in a sense not complete yet. ‘“‘ When He, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you into 
all the truth.’”” But surely most of us on reflection 
will feel that there is no other historical person of 
whom we could with the least naturalness think of 
as-being-.God..manifest..in..the.flesh,..whom-we-could 
feeL.it-natural,.reasonable,;xcight,.to.thinkeef and feel 
towards as God—incarnate in a human soul—to 
take as our one example, leader, guide—to make the 
Captain of our salvation. In-any~ease;-our-highest- 
knowledge of God must be derived from our know- 
ledge of what Humanity is at its highest» _In-any 
case, we can only think of God at all-by thinking of 
Him after the analogy of humanenature at its best. 
But thoughts of God are apt to be vague and in- 
definite if we merely think of Him as more or less 
incarnate in many.men. They are apt to become 
unworthy thoughts if we do not constantly bear in 
mind the difference between God and human nature 
as it isd average men, or even in any one man short 
of*the-highest. It is searcely/possible to exaggerate 
the religious advantage which we derive from being 
able to look on one historical personality as Him 
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in whose character we can see God fully revealed. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the moral advan- 
tage that we derive from having a single leader 
whom we can follow unreservedly. Weall=know» 
what an enormous difference it makes.to-a*cause, a 
movement, a society, an-army, to have a single 
leader on whom the loyalty of. his followers can be 
eencénirated. A person is easier to follow—to 
follow enthusiastically, to follow to the death— 
than a group, a school, a society, an ideal altogether 
unembodied. The highest loyalty is an individual, 
a personal, an exclusive loyalty. In Christ alone 
Humanity has discovered a leader not in this or 
that good cause, in this or that particular aim or 
object or scheme of human betterment, but in the 
cause of Humanity itself. Whatever we may say 
about the abstract possibility of other revealers,ek(“““,%, 
do..not..believe-that~anyore<now forms to himself 
any higher ideal of what we want for the world 
than that it shall be permeated by the spirit of 
Christ}—by that spirit, of which the historical Christ 
presents Himself ever as the fullest and highest 
embodiment. 

By all means let us remember that further doc- 
trine of the Christian Creed which declares that the 
Revelation of God in an historical personality 
needég to be completed and carried on by the con- 
tinuous Revelation of the Spirit. By all means let 
us recognise that Christianity has already absorbed 
into itself many elements of spiritual and moral 
truth which are not directly of Christian origin ; 
its capacity for doing so is just one of the characteris- 
tics which mark it out as the only religion which is 
fitted to be a universal religion. By all means let 
us recognise the necessity of taking up in our Chris- 
tian philosophy of the Universe all the new intel- 
lectual, the moral, and the religious truths which 
God is even now revealing to the world. But it is 
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gratuitous speculation to suppose that any discovery 
of new truth will ever undermine the supremacy 
of that truth which it was the special mission of 
Jesus to reveal: the truth that love is the highest 
thing in the life of man and in the life of God. «ht. 
makes and it will ever make a vast difference tothe 
spiritual life of humanity that it has been“able to 
discover in the one historical personality“of Jesus an 
adequate embodiment of that ideal; and therefore 
one in whom the revelation ofGod can be regarded 
as supreme, eternal, in.a*sense final. Whether we 
express this supreme truth of Christianity in the 
ancient formule“which the Christian Church has 
borrowed from Greek philosophy or whether we 
express“it to ourselves in some simpler modern 
phrase, may make little difference to the spiritual 

| hife~of-the-individual~Christran:--But—1—believe-it 

4-7 {makes a-great difference to the spiritual life of each 
one of us whether we are or are not using to the full 
this great gift of a personal Revealer, Leader, 
Saviour—whether our own personal religious life 
does or does not take the form of a personal follow- 
ing, obeying, imitating a personal Christ as the 
supreme Revealer of a personal God. | 
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THE ATONEMENT IN PROPHECY AND 
EXPERIENCE 


PREACHED IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, Good Friday, 1914 
“We have beheld and bear witness that the Father hath sent 


the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 
I JOHN iv. 14. 


In what sense was our Lord Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of the world? Our Lord Himself always taught, 
you will remember, that God forgives sin upon the 
one only condition of sincere repentance. It is 
probable that He never in any way connected the 
forgiveness of sin with His own death. Certainly 
He never taught that forgiveness was dependent 
upon belief in the atoning efficacy of His blood. 
How then can we account for the belief of His 
Church in all after-ages that sin was to be for- 
given in some sense through Christ, and in a special 
manner through His death? The growth of this 

belief was due, I think, in the main to two causes : 
(xr) In the first place, the influence of prophecy— 
in particular of that great chapter of the later 
Isaiah which you have heard read as the first lesson 
for to-day, and which is quoted and applied to Christ 
in the passage from the first Epistle of St. Peter 
which was read for the second lesson. We must 
always remember what a stumbling-block the cruci- 
fixion was not merely to Jews but to Gentiles also. 
The Jews could understand the idea of a Messiah ; 
but many and various as were the conceptions 
entertained about that Anointed King whose com- 
- ing they expected, they were all associated with 
the ideas of glory, triumph, victory, not of suffering. 
Whether He was thought of as a conquering earthly 
King (as most of the prophets conceived of Him) 
or, as the writer of Daniel and other apocalyptic 
books taught, as a heavenly being who was to 
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appear in the clouds and conduct a great judgment 
of the world, the Messiah’s coming was always 
looked forward to as a manifestation of divine 
Power and Glory. When Jesus died upon the Cross, 
Jews found it hard to believe that He was indeed 
the Messiah. And (as we know from the replies 
of Christian writers to the arguments and the taunts 
of their opponents) Greeks and Romans found it 
equally difficult to believe that one who had died 
as a common criminal could be in any sense a divine 
being or a divine deliverer. What a relief, what 
a revelation it must have been to the early follower 
of Christ when he read in a book, in a book which 
he regarded as in the fullest sense inspired, that 
one spoken of as the Servant of Jehovah “ was 
wounded for our transgressions, was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him: and with his stripes we are healed” ! 
The early Christians very soon made up their minds 
that the Servant of Jehovah here spoken of could 
be none other than the Messiah. If therefore Jesus 
were the Messiah, His sufferings must be regarded 
as in some sense a means of forgiveness, of deliver- 
ance from sin—from the power of sin here and the 
punishment of sin hereafter. Thus the idea that 
Christ died for our sins very early entered into 
Christian theology. It was not introduced into it 
for the first time by the teaching of St. Paul. St. 
Paul himself testifies that this was part of what he 
received from the earliest disciples of Christ—part 
of the very earliest creed of which we have any 
trace in history, a creed which began to shape 
itself within a very few years after the Crucifixion. 
‘““T delivered unto you first of all that which also 
I received, how that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” I would call your attention 
to both sides of this statement. Christ died for our 
sins, and it was in accordance with the Scriptures 
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that He died. There we have an indication of 
the source from which this doctrine of an Atone- 
ment through Christ’s death entered into Christian 
theology. 

(2) This was one source of the doctrine: what 
was the other? The other source of it was, I 
think, the experience of Christians. Prophecy 
would not have sufficed to imprint upon the Chris- 
tian consciousness this idea that Christ is the great 
bringer of forgiveness if it had not been confirmed 
in some measure by spiritual experience. The 
early Christian felt that through belief in Christ 
he had been able to feel an assurance of forgiveness 
that he had never been able to feel before, a sense 
of reconciliation, of the restored favour of God; 
he felt that the power of sin over him had been 
definitely broken; he had not, indeed, become 
incapable of sinning, but he found himself able to 
' resist temptation as he had not been able to resist 
it before. All this had come to him since he be- 
lieved and in consequence of his believing in One 
who had died upon the Cross, though He had 
deserved such a death by no sin of His own. What 
wonder that he should feel that the language of 
prophecy did but express what he had found by his 
own immediate experience to be true, and that the 
Church at large should henceforth formulate this 
its discovery in the language of Isaiah? The 
early Christians were not very careful to define 
what feature of Christ’s work it was from which this 
sense of deliverance proceeded. They did not, 
probably they could not, distinguish very sharply 
between the effects upon them of Christ’s teaching, 
of His example, of His character, of the death which 
so fully revealed that character, of their belief in 
His Messiahship and Divine Sonship, of their belief 
in His Resurrection and His continued influence 
in the Church. All they knew was that this mar- 
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vellous spiritual transformation had come to them 
through belief in Jesus, and a Jesus who had been 
crucified. The language of prophecy probably 
caused them to make more of the death of Christ 
than they would otherwise have done; but, except 
when they were actually quoting the language of 
prophecy, they did not usually attribute the saving 
power of Christ in any exclusive way to His death. 
They insist quite as much upon other sides of it— 
the teaching, the example, the revelation of God 
which was conveyed by teaching and character alike. 
If we are to attempt to express what was generally 
believed about the matter in the first ages of the 
Church, it would be perhaps this—that men are 
saved from their sins through the supreme revela- 
tion of God in Christ. 

I have three reasons for calling your attention to 
the way in which this Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement grew up: 

(x) In the first place it is important to distinguish 
clearly between the Atonement itself and theories 
about the Atonement. That Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures was, as we have seen, 
an article of the very earliest Christian Creed. 
But the earliest Church had no stereotyped theory 
of the Atonement. The only New Testament 
writer who ever attempts to formulate anything 
like a theory on the subject is St. Paul, and after 
all even he hardly explains why he conceived the 
death of Christ to be necessary. What he chiefly 
insists upon is the effect it ought to have upon us— 
that, rather than the reasons of its necessity. For 
at least the first hundred years of its existence the 
Christian Church had no generally accepted theory 
of the Atonement: St. Paul’s teaching on this 
matter exercised: less influence than might be 
expected. Least of all was it generally believed 
that Christ’s death was a substitutionary sacrifice— 
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a punishment of the innocent which was accepted 
by God in lieu of the punishment of the guilty. 
Towards the end of the second century the Church 
did begin to develop a number of theories on the 
subject—some of them good and edifying, others 
(as I think most modern minds feel) very much the 
reverse. But happily none of these theories ever 
got into the Creeds, and so there has been much 
variety of Christian thought on the subject. 
Theories once universally accepted are now almost 
as universally rejected. I will not go into the 
details of these theories now. I will only remark 
this about them—that too many of them assume 
that God was naturally unwilling to forgive sin or 
to bestow on the sinner the power of overcoming 
sin—that the Father was angry and revengeful, or 
at best a Being who was just but not merciful and 
loving, who required to be propitiated by the 
blood of an innocent victim, a Son who (all unlike 
Himself) was loving, compassionate, and forgiving. 
The healthier theories of the Atonement agree in 
representing the death of Christ as a revelation of the 
character of the Father. They represent that the 
character of God always was just the same character 
which was set forth by Christ alike in His teaching, 
in His life, and in His death, though that character 
had not been so fully revealed before. Wecan hardly 
be said (as I have remarked) to find anything like an 
explicit theory upon the subject in the New Testa- 
ment ; but the theories which make the death of Christ 
a revelation of the love of God are most in accordance 
with the teaching both of St. Paul and the still 
simpler teaching of St. John. ‘‘ Hereby know we 
love, because He laid down His life for us: and”’ 
(this is the true lesson and ultimate purpose of that 
death) ‘‘ we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. Herein was the love of God manifested 
in us, that God hathsent His only begotten Son into 
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the world, that we might live through Him.” If 
in the next sentence St. John speaks of the death 
of Christ as a propitiation, we must avoid infusing 
into that word any meaning which would neutralise 
the teaching that goes before. A God who required 
to be propitiated in the sense of “ placated”’ or 
‘‘ appeased ’’—a God who insisted upon punishment 
even though the punishment should fall upon the 
innocent—would not be a God of love. Perhaps 
we may say that St. John meant by a propitiation 
simply the fact that the death of Christ did somehow 
contribute to make men less sinful and break down 
the barrier between God and man. The word used 
for ‘‘ propitiation,”’ it is worth observing, is the 
same word which is used in the Old Testament for 
the mercy-seat, the meeting-place between God and 
His people. 

(2) And secondly, if we keep in mind this distinc- 
tion between the fact of the Atonement and theories 
about the Atonement, we shall see that it is possible 
to find a real meaning in the doctrine without con- 
tradicting the teaching of the Master Himself. 
Our Lord Himself taught that God is and always had 
been willing to forgive sins—on one condition only, 
sincere repentance. We must not therefore say (as 
many have done) that God could not forgive sins 
apart from the death of Christ, or that He will now 
only forgive those who have a sufficiently lively 
confidence in the redeeming blood of Christ or the 
like. But we may say that the whole work of 
Christ—the whole revelation of God in Christ— 
has given to Christians a new and a supreme reason 
for believing in the Father’s love, a new assurance 
of the forgiveness of sins, and a new help of trans- 
cendent value to that repentance which makes 
forgiveness possible. And assuredly by no single 
act was the character of Christ—and therefore of 
the God whom He reveals—more signally revealed 
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than in the death which resulted from His com- 
plete devotion to the will of His Father and to His: 
Messianic task for man. ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’’ When we pray God to forgive us our 
sins or to hear our prayers for Christ’s sake, we are 
simply contradicting the teaching of Christ Himself 
if we mean ‘‘ Grant us that forgiveness which, apart 
from the death of Thy Son, Thou wouldst not give.” 
We are emphatically carrying out the spirit of that 
teaching if by those words we mean, “‘ O God, whom 
Thy Son Jesus Christ has taught us by His words 
and by His own character, by His life and by His 
death of self-sacrifice, to be a loving Father, forgive 
us our sins and strengthen us to overcome them as 
He overcame them. Thou whom Thy Son Jesus 
Christ has proclaimed to be Love, by that love 
save and help us, we humbly beseech Thee.”’ That 
is the spirit in which we should approach God when 
we ask for forgiveness of sins, and in all the prayers 
which we ask God to answer “ for Christ’s sake.” 
(3) I reminded you that the real and ultimate 
source of this doctrine which proclaims that Christ 
is the Saviour was the experience of Christians. 
The earliest Christians may have accepted the 
notion at first chiefly upon authority because they 
found it proclaimed in a prophecy which they be- 
lieved to refer to the Messiah. The fifty-third of 
Isaiah may have supplied the language in which 
the belief was formulated, but what really gave that 
belief its spiritual power was their experience of the 
effect which becoming a Christian had had upon 
their deepest springs of action, upon their ideals, 
their aspirations, their consequent power of resist- 
ing temptation and overcoming sin. The real 
ground for thinking that Jesus was a Saviour was 
that they had found Him so; and therefore it did 
not matter very greatly what share in the process 
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of salvation was attributed to His death and what 
to His Resurrection, what to His teaching and 
character and what to His divine Sonship. We 
must not, indeed, say that the doctrine about Christ 
did not make any difference. Simple as was the 
language which the earliest Christians used about the 
relation of Christ to the Father, the belief that in 
Christ they saw God revealed did really add enor- 
mously to the influence which His words exerted 
as expositions of God’s will. Butit was not through 
theories about the reasons for His death that Christ 
primarily appealed to His early followers. And so, 
to a greater degree, will it be with us. If you look 
upon the death of Christ in the way in which I have 
suggested, you need not torment yourself with 
doubts as to whether you have a correct theory of 
the death of Christ, or have a sufficiently intense 
appreciation of His death. The great question for 
us now is, Do we believe in that love of God which 
Christ taught by His words, and of which His 
followers saw in His voluntary death a crowning 
manifestation ? And remember that even belief 
in the love of God will do us no good unless it 
awakens answering love in ourselves—unless it 
adds to our hatred of the sin which separates us 
from God and increases our love of othermen. It 
does not make a very great difference what side of 
Christ’s work attracts us and appeals to us most. 
Doubtless Christ has many ways of drawing men to 
Himself. One side of Christ’s work will appeal 
most to one mind, another to another. The mistake 
that is often made by those who speak most about 
Christian experience is that they are so apt to in- 
sist upon everyone else’s experience, on penalty of its 
utter worthlessness, being exactly the same as their 
own. The great thing is that we should be attracted 
by Christ in some way, that we should come to God 
in that spirit of penitence which Christ taught was 
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the one condition of acceptance with Him, and with 
that steady purpose of amendment which is, as 
He always taught, a part of true penitence. Belief 
in God through Christ is the most important of all 
aids to the following of Christ, but (let us never 
forget) the following is the great thing. To those 
who, by whatever means they are attracted to 
Him, really seek to do God’s will as He revealed it, 
Christ will prove a Saviour—a Saviour from sin, a 
Saviour from the power of sin here, and from the 

misery which sin brings with it here and hereafter. 
And now let me in conclusion appeal to all those 
who do feel thus much about Christ and His work 
not to neglect that special means of approach to 
God through Christ which has been provided in the 
sacrament of Holy Communion. The true spirit 
in which to approach that ordinance is the spirit 
of the publican. All who can earnestly say ‘“‘ God, 
be merciful to me, a sinner,” are fit for that Sacra- 
ment. That is all that is required. The most fit 
are those who feel themselves most unfit, provided 
only that they want to be made fit. There are, 
indeed, some who ought not to come to that Sacra- 
ment—those who are consciously and deliberately 
indulging in some known sin and are making no 
attempt to give it up; or those who feel no love 
of their neighbours and do not want to love them ; 
who have no desire to contribute to the coming of 
God’s Kingdom, and do not want to have any. For 
those it would be a mockery to partake in the 
Sacrament of Christian Brotherhood. But no con- 
sciousness of your own weakness, your own past 
failures, your own want of love, should prevent 
your taking part in the Sacrament of Christian 
Brotherhood on Easter Day. No matter how 
much or how often you have fallen and broken your 
good resolutions, do not give up coming to Holy 
Communion unless you have given up trying. 
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Come in order that you may be saved—more and 
more saved from sin and lovelessness—by com- 
-munion with God in Christ, by the renewal of your 
vows to serve Him, by your union with those who 
are trying to serve Him too, by the realisation of 
God’s presence in Christ and in His Church. 
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PREACHED AT LINCOLN’s INN, January 11, 1903 

“And He said unto them: Take heed, and beware of 

covetousness : for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 

dance of the things which he possesseth.”’ 

LUKE xii. 15. 

THE feeling against lending money on interest is 
almost universal at early stages of social develop- 
ment. The taking of interest, large or small, was 
forbidden alike by the Mosaic Law and by great 
moralists of antiquity such as Aristotle. From both 
sources the prohibition passed into the moral 
theory, the Canon Law, and the practical ethics of 
the Christian Church, and thence into the civil 
laws of Christian nations. It will, I hope, be an 
interesting and from a practical point of view not 
an uninstructive inquiry to ask on what grounds the 
prohibition was based, and then on what grounds 
and on what conditions a modern Christian com- 
munity can reverse that prohibition. 

We must, I think, distinguish in the objections 
raised by Aristotle between two elements. His 
case against usury is based partly upon an economic 
blunder, partly upon a moral principle which in 
itself is perfectly sound and Christian, whatever we 
may think of the application which he gave to 
that principle. The ground always alleged against 
interest is that it is unnatural, because money does 
not naturally yield an increase, as the earth does crops 
or the flocks and the herds offspring. The prejudice 
was still vigorous in Shakespeare’s day, although 
by that time the ingenuity of the Canonists and the 
Casuists had found means of practically evading re- 
strictions which, if really acted upon, would have made 
large commercial operations practically impossible. 

“For when did friendship take a breed for barren metal of 
his friend ? ’”’? 

1 The Merchant of Venice, Act I, Se. iii, 
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It seemed essentially inequitable that when I 
lent a man £20 I should at the end of three months 
demand back not merely my £20, which was all I 
lent, but something more. The mistake is one of 
those innumerable blunders, still very prevalent even 
among educated people, which spring from the con- 
fusion between money and wealth. It is true that 
money does not breed, but wealth does : and money 
is the symbol of wealth. The money will not breed, 
but the sheep and cows that you may buy with 
that money do breed. Everybody would see the in- 
justice of my borrowing a cow and returning it at 
the end of a year and keeping the calf and the milk 
which it had produced in the interval without 
any compensation to the owner. Wealth does help 
to produce wealth, and no wealth can be produced 
without other wealth. For human labour cannot 
create ; it can only utilise material already existing 
—the raw material of the earth and the things that 
are made of it. That is, of course, the elementary 
fact which explains the necessity of capital for 
production. 

On the other hand, there is at the bottom of this 
prejudice against interest a piece of profoundly 
true moral feeling. All capital, in the second 
generation at least and generally in the first, means 
an unearned advantage. All interest is based upon 
the needs and necessities of one’s neighbour. The 
labourer’s work can produce nothing unless he has 
material to work upon ; but he will not pay me for 
the use of that material unless I happen to possess 
something which he has not got and cannot get 
without payment because it has all been appro- 
priated by others. We cannot get out of the fact 
that in taking interest on money lent we are taking 
advantage of other men’s needs. What Aristotle 
did not see was that his objection told just as much 
against the landowner, who was to him the very 
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type of all that was virtuous and respectable, as 
against the trader, for whom he had such a bound- 
less aristocratic contempt. It is, therefore, as it 
seems to me, impossible to construct an a priori 
defence of interest as of an ideally just transaction. 
Given existing social conditions, given the existing 
distribution of accumulated wealth, a man does 
no doubt confer a real benefit on another individual 
and upon society in general by lending money: - 
and it is reasonable that he should receive an equiva- 
lent for that service. And that is no doubt a partial 
and relative justification of the system. But its 
ultimate justification must depend upon the reason- 
ableness or justice of that distribution of things 
which puts one individual in a position to render 
the service, and another individual in a position to 
need that service—that is to say, in a position 
wherein he cannot earn his bread without that 
other’s permission and without paying him tribute 
in return for that permission. And the question 
whether that is justifiable must be decided not by 
some cut-and-dried a prion formula, but upon a 
review of the whole social effect of the system. 
Into this great and far-reaching question about 
the justification of private capitalism I do not 
intend to enter now. I will merely say that from a 
Christian point of view its justification must be 
sought in its tendency to promote the true good of 
society and of each individual init. The Christian 
is bound to seek his neighbour’s good as much as 
his own, and society is simply the totality of one’s 
neighbours. That the present economic order is 
susceptible of some improvement, and that we 
ought to strive after a juster and more socially 
expedient social order, I suppose the most con- 
servative of us would admit. That that order can 
only be changed very gradually will be admitted 
by the most enthusiastic of educated reformers. 
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The question which I want to discuss on this and 
next Sunday is the severely practical question of 
our attitude as individuals towards the existing 
social order—the question under what conditions 
we are at liberty to invest money and receive in- 
terest. In this way of general theory, I shall 
assume no more than this—that as Christians we 
are bound to use our property with due regard not 
merely to the welfare of ourselves and our families 
but of the whole community. 

Even the most sanguine of Socialists must admit 
that in the present stage of the world’s industrial 
development the investment of private capital is 
necessary. Productive industry can only be carried 
on by means of capital; and, whatever may be 
hoped or feared as to the powers of the State in the 
future to undertake such enterprises, at present 
the capital is in private hands. The businesses 
must be carried on by private capital or not at all. 
The morality of the transaction depends partly 
upon the use we make of the interest when we have 
got it, partly upon the purpose to which our loan of 
money is applied and the conditions under which . 
it is used. 

That no one has a right to live idly on the interest 
of capital, that everyone is bound to do a good day’s 
work in return for the wealth which he consumes, 
that in the expenditure of what he calls his private 
means he is bound to consider its effects upon other 
people—these elementary principles of social ethics 
one may, I hope, by this time take for granted in 
addressing a congregation of this kind. The idea 
that idleness is crime is, I hope, firmly on the way to 
general recognition among thoughtful people. To- 
day I must confine myself to the other side of this 
question—under ‘what conditions is investment 
itself moral and Christian ? 

(rt) In the first place, we ought distinctly to 
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realise that all investment involves the employment 
of other people. And we are all of us just as much 
bound to consider the sort of labour which we im- 
pose upon other people, the wages we give them and 
the conditions under which we employ them when 
we do so through membership of an enormous 
joint-stock company, as if we were the sole pro- 
prietors of the business. The first condition that is 
required to moralise any contract whatever is that 
it shall be to some extent and degree to the advant- 
age of both parties. The popular feeling against 
the professional money-lender, in so far as it is 
directed against the principle of his business and 
not against the methods which he is apt to employ, 
is based, I think, on this principle—that when a man 
can give no proper security and consequently can 
only borrow at an enormous rate of interest, it is 
not really good for him to borrow at all. The 
lender is doing him no real service; the interest 
that he takes is the mere plunder of the brigand, 
not the legitimate property of the trader. In the 
same way it is for the advantage of the labourer 
that he should work for the capitalist, but not that 
he should work on any terms. I do not say that no 
one is justified in employing labour without paying 
what it might seem ideally just and right for the 
labourer to receive. At present unfortunately 
there are many businesses which could not be 
carried on at all if we were to insist on that. And 
again I do not think it is reasonable that the share- 
holder of a great company should be held responsible 
for every detail in its management. But I do say 
that if we know that a particular company is a bad 
employer, that it works its employees overlong 
hours and gives them unusually low wages, a 
Christian man ought not to invest his money in that 
company. There are, of course, some companies 
which are notoriously guilty in this respect, which 
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are known not to give a living wage to their em- 
ployees, particularly female employees. These we 
should have nothing to do with, no matter how 
attractive their dividends. 

I do not think it is wrong to take shares in a 
company because its character as an employer does 
not rise decidedly above the average—an average 
which we may feel to fall far short of what is 
ideally just and desirable. But it may be suggested 
that there are some ways of investing money which 
are better than others. And it is a good thing even 
for the small investor, who can exercise no personal 
control over the work of a company, to look out for 
ways of investing which are not only not socially 
pernicious but which are definitely beneficial. If 
we believe that wealth (small or great) is a trust 
which we are bound to exercise to the maximum 
social advantage, if we believe that the present 
system of unlimited cut-throat competition is not 
fundamentally Christian, if we believe that no 
system of employment can be really and perman- 
ently healthy which does not give the labourer an 
interest in his work, then those forms of industrial 
enterprise should specially appeal to us which tend 
to unite the interest of workmen and master, pro- 
ducer and consumer—profit-sharing schemes or 
(still better) schemes of what is called industrial 
co-partnership, or again undertakings which set 
a limit to their profits in the public interest like 
Lord Grey’s public-house trust, or undertakings 
which seek to provide workmen with decent dwell- 
ings at a moderate rate, and the like. Of course 
in these ways we shall not reap the profits which 
accrue to the more speculative kind of investor 
or get quite the security of Consols. We must 
distinctly realise the fact that if we want to carry 
our Christianity into our business relations, we must 
sometimes consent to be a little poorer by it. And 
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yet the martyrdom that is involved is often a very 
small one. | 

(2) We must be satisfied that the purpose for which 
our money is used is one really useful to the world. 
Here, too, it is only a limited or qualified responsi- 
bility which we can fairly be held to incur. We 
must approve of the purpose on the whole. We need 
not approve of all the uses to which at any given 
moment the national income is applied to justify 
our investing in Consols, any more than a private 
citizen is justified in refusing to pay a rate or a 
tax part of which will go to purposes of which he 
disapproves. We need not even feel that in lending 
to a South American Government, we make our- 
selves responsible for all the doings of that Govern- 
ment. It is enough that we should feel that on the 
whole South America is likely to be better governed 
if its Governments can borrow money than if they 
cannot. But when we come to a Government | 
like that of Turkey, which, I suppose, nobody denies 
to be a cruel and abominable tyranny, which could 
not go on for a day without the money of European 
capitalists, I do not see how anyone can justify the 
buying or holding of Turkish bonds. You will say 
that this is a fantastic and impracticable standard 
of morality. And yet there is at least one well- 
known case in which the course of history was 
altered because the London Stock Exchange re- 
fused to lend money which they suspected was 
going to be used to their country’s disadvantage. 
If the ordinary investor cared about justice and 
humanity as much as the average stock-broker 
really does care about his country, Armenian mas- 
sacres would become impossible. 

A favourite instance with many people of the 
investment which should be avoided for conscience’ 
sake is the investment in breweries. I do not 
think anybody is entitled absolutely to say that 
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no Christian man should be part-owner of a brewery 
except those who are prepared to give up the use 
of all alcoholic liquors on account of the evils which 
they undoubtedly produce. A brewer who really 
conducted his business on the kind of principles 
which are observed by Lord Grey’s public-house 
trust would be a public benefactor, although he 
might, of course, be unable altogether to prevent 
his beer making some people drunk. The true 
reason against the private person investing in 
breweries is that he has no influence on the way in 
which the trade is carried on. He cannot hinder 
the adulteration, the forced sale of liquor, and all 
the other abominations involved in the tied-house 
system, nor can he diminish by one jot the systema- 
tic opposition offered by the trade organisations to 
schemes of licensing reform. If you are sure that 
the particular brewery in which you are interested 
does none of these things, well and good. But you 
must have an exceptional knowledge of the trade 
to feel any such security, even in the case of the 
most respectable and betitled brewery firms, and 
if you have not that knowledge, it does seem to me 
that you become an accessory to these crimes if 
you invest your money in a brewery. 

These brief suggestions may perhaps serve as 
illustrations (they are intended for no more than 
mere illustrations) of the way in which Christian 
principles ought to be brought to bear upon such 
matters as the investment of money. The Chris- 
tian must look upon wealth as an instrument for the 
leading by himself of such a life as Christ would 
have him lead. And that must be a life in which 
each man regards another’s true well-being as 
equally important with his own, and which regards 
- no true gain to him that which is his neighbour’s 
Oss. 
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XIV 
PROPERTY—II. ALMSGIVING 


PREACHED AT LINCOLN’s INN, January 18, 1903 


“Upon the first day of the week, let every one of you 
lay by him im store, as God hath prospered him, that there 
be no gatherings when I come.’ I COR, xvi. 2. 


THE whole idea of almsgiving, or of charity in its 
narrower sense of actually giving to those in need, 
is peculiar, not indeed to Christianity, but to the 
higher religions of mankind. 

It is an important and significant fact that this, 
the most practical, direct, and immediate applica- 
tion of the idea of benevolence is found almost 
entirely in connection with religious systems of 
morality. Of course I do not mean that no such 
thing as giving was known to the lower religions 
or to non-religious morality systems in ancient 
times. There has been no people so low in the 
scale of humanity but that kindly feeling or com- 
passion did not sometimes suggest the giving of a 
present or the relief of casual distress. Nor was 
the idle tossing of a copper to a beggar or the relief 
of a casual vagrant entirely unknown in classical 
antiquity. But the duty of systematic giving to 
those who have no recommendation but their need 
or distress was entirely unknown to the earlier 
classical moralists. It flows indeed from the funda- 
mental Christian principle, quite unrecognised in 
ancient times, that there is an intrinsic value in 
every human being simply as such in the sight of 
God and of right-thinking men. It was only in 
the form of hospitality to travellers and wayfarers 
(in which form everyone might at some time or 
other need similar assistance) that the stranger’s 
claims were recognised. It is in this connection 
alone that ¢ivdvOpwros, ‘“‘man-loving,” occurs in 
the one passage where it is found in the most famous 
ethical treatise of Aristotle. One sees in journeys, 
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he says, how near akin and dear is man to man ; 
and therefore we praise the “ philanthropic.” As 
for any special duty to the poor, the unfortunate, 
the widow, the orphan, the sick, there is not the 
faintest suggestion of such a thing in that detailed 
and elaborate attempt to formulate the whole duty 
of man. Latin moralists like the Stoics did indeed 
enunciate with great clearness the Christian duty 
of benevolence. The coincidences between St. 
Paul and Seneca are so striking that it has been 
supposed quite unnecessarily that one was indebted 
to the other ; and somebody in the fourth century 
even took the trouble to forge a correspondence 
between them in which Seneca gives the Apostle 
hints towards the improvement of his Latinity. 
But even the Stoics did little to reduce their rhetori- 
cally splendid passages about the brotherhood of 
man into definite practice or even to definite pre- 
cept. It is among the Jews (if we put aside for a 
moment the Buddhist movement, which has not 
affected the West) that we first find the idea of 
organised philanthropy. Even before the Exile 
there is no point on which the teaching of the 
Prophets, and doubtless the practice of the best 
Jews, rises so decidedly above the level of the 
highest pagan moralists as in the emphasis which 
was laid upon the duty of humanity, compassion, 
and (still more) impartial justice towards the poor. 
The sojourn of the Jews among Gentiles, the poverty 
and misfortunes of the exiles and the returned 
exiles, probably did much to turn the fundamental 
old-world duty of patriotism into the channel of bene- 
volence towards individual fellow-citizens. Among 
the exiles there could be no such thing as service 
of the State: the good Jew was the man who suc- 
coured fellow-Jews in their distress. In the pic- 
ture of righteous Job, his goodness to the poor is 
a prominent feature ; 
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““, . . I delivered the poor that cried, 
The fatherless also, that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me: 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 


I was eyes to the blind, 

And feet was I to the lame. 

I was a father to the needy : 

And the cause of him that I knew not I searched out.’ 


In the still later apocryphal books almsgiving 
becomes a recognised religious duty. 

In this as in other matters what the teaching of 
Christ did was to universalise the teaching of 
Judaism. As He taught that God was the common 
Father of all men, not merely the Father of the 
Jews, so He proclaimed the principle that each 
man was a brother to every other man. No one 
of the first teachers of Christianity so completely 
grasped either the theological or the ethical side of 
this fundamental idea of Christ’s as did St. Paul. 
From him it is probable that in no small measure 
the Apostles of the Circumcision themselves learnt 
fully to understand their Master’s message. The 
systematic charity which the Jewish Christian com- 
munity had organised for the relief of their own 
poor he transformed into an elaborate system of 
charitable relief which in the primitive Church 
formed one of the principal and the most prominent 
objects of the Church’s very existence. He taught 
his Gentile converts to give ample and systematic 
assistance both to the Jewish poor of Jerusalem, 
with whom they had no natural tie of blood, and to 
the poor of their own body nearer home. That 
Christians had all things in common, not indeed in 
the sense of an actual Communism but in a very 
real and practical sense notwithstanding, was the 
boast not merely of the first disciples at Jerusalem 
but of all the Christian Churches of the first Chris- 
tian centuries, Among all the arguments of the 
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Apologists, this was the one on which they most 
relied and which evidently had most weight with 
their readers—that Christians practised in a syste- 
matic and organised way those duties of universal 
love and mutual helpfulness of which the heathen 
philosophers had eloquently but vaguely discoursed. 

Let me try to insist upon one or two points in 
St. Paul’s teaching and the early Church’s practice 
in this matter of Almsgiving. 

I. St. Paul insists that charity shall be systematic 
as regards the giver—not the outcome of some 
sudden wave of emotion, but a part of every man’s 
plan of life. A portion of each man’s income was 
systematically to be set aside for these social and 
unselfish purposes. If we simply wait till the 
occasion arises when we are asked to subscribe to 
some urgent work of social usefulness, it is easy 
enough to persuade ourselves that we cannot afford 
to give anything appreciable. It is a notorious and 
painful fact that special funds and exceptional 
appeals to public generosity do very little more than 
transfer money from one charitable channel to 
another. Of course it is easy to persuade ourselves 
that we cannot give to this or that when we have 
already fixed our standard of life, and incurred 
obligations which we cannot suddenly escape and 
habits which it is difficult to alter. It is when we 
are fixing our standard of life and our plans for the 
year’s or the week’s expenditure that we ought to 
leave room, I will not say simply for the claims of 
the poor, but the claims of other people generally. 
And particularly when we are making some change 
in our way of living, or when such change of cir- 
cumstances gives to us the means to make such a 
change, we ought to think whether we have really 
a moral right to spend upon our own enjoyment 
all the wealth of which the present economic system 
gives us the legal control. Many good reasons can 
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be given on grounds of social usefulness for a system 
which allows of enormous inequalities of possession. 
But no economic or other reason requires that the 
whole of a man’s income should be spent on himself 
and his family. People sometimes flatter them- 
selves that their luxuries are really only philan- 
thropy in disguise, because they give so much 
employment. They forget that the same amount 
of money spent on behalf of children in an orphan- 
age or patients in a hospital would give exactly the 
Same amount of employment, besides benefiting 
a larger number of people. Granted that there 
must be different standards of comfort (as the 
economists say) for different classes, granted that 
without great hardship one individual cannot live 
much below the minimum standard of his class, 
still it is not necessary that every increase of wealth 
should bring with it an advance in our scale of 
living. I will not attempt the terribly hard task of 
saying what should be the limit of each man’s 
expenditure or the amount of his charitable contri- 
butions. It depends upon a thousand circum- 
stances which are not alike for any two persons and 
upon many questions of social expediency about 
which it is quite possible for people equally Chris- 
tian in feeling to take different views. But this 
much I will say—that the poorest man who has 
more than the practical necessaries of life ought so 
to live as to enable himself to give something real, 
something the want of which he can feel, to religious, 
charitable, and other public purposes of some kind 
or other. That ought to be regarded as one of the 
elementary duties attaching to membership in the 
Christian Society. And the proportion of a man’s 
income so bestowed—the proportion, not the simple 
amount—ought surely to increase as his income 
rises above the necessary expenditure of his class 
or position in life. 
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2. St. Paul’s idea was that charity should be 
systematic as regards the recipient. Neither in 
precept nor in practice did the early Church 
encourage indiscriminate charity, giving without 
inquiry, giving that really injures the persons given 
to or the whole society. There was an elaborate 
organisation of charity in the primitive Christian 
society. I do not say that-with the expectation 
of an immediate coming of Christ and the prevalent 
ignorance of many economic laws, the early Church 
anticipated in detail all the rules of modern Charity 
Organisation Societies. But in principle they were 
admitted. St. Paul insists as strenuously as any 
charity organiser could desire upon the duty of 
everybody working for his living; and as the 
society which distributed relief was a society which 
kept up a vigorous discipline among its members, 
charitable relief was not likely to be bestowed upon 
those who declined to comply with this elementary 
duty of the Society’s own ethical code. People 
sometimes even now do not see that there is no 
real charity in gifts which really injure the re- 
cipient or society in general; for society, after all, 
consists of individual persons who are all our 
neighbours. The early Church certainly did not 
favour giving of this kind. Widows and orphans, 
the sick and the persecuted, people who were de- 
prived of their subsistence by accidental misfortune, 
were the constant objects of its charity in a society 
in which there were far fewer means than are now 
available to enable people to provide for the future 
of themselves and their relations. The able-bodied 
man who did not do what he could for his own 
St. Paul pronounces as worse than an unbeliever. 
That extraordinarily vivid picture of early Church 
life, the so-called "Teaching of the Twelve Afostles, 
contains the curious precept: ‘‘ Let thine alms 
sweat into thine hands, until thou shalt have learnt 
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to whom to give.’ There is nothing in the funda- 
mental principles of the Charity Organisation Society 
which is essentially unchristian, though the inquisi- 
torial tone and manner which (I understand) some of 
its representatives adopt in their dealings with the 
poor certainly are so. Such a manner destroys that 
self-respect upon which the C.O.S. rightly insists. It 
is rather (I should gather) the failings of some of its 
Committees than its theoretical doctrine which have 
given the C.O.S. a bad name among many people 
who are by no means unappreciative of the evils 
attending unwise and indiscriminate charity. 

That I may not waste your time in vague reflec- 
tions, I will venture to give one very definite applica- 
tion to these principles. It is generally agreed, I 
think, among the most of those who really know the 
poor—among the best East-end clergymen, for 
instance—that some funds now administered are 
thoroughly pernicious. To say the least of it, they 
are not the best way of helping the poor. Too little 
of the help given finds its way into the right hands. 
Too much of it goes to the loafers, the people who 
will not work. At best it goes to the unfortunate 
people who are habitually out of work and who are 
not in greater distress now than at any other period, 
except in so far as poverty is harder to bear in winter 
than in summer. And of those a very large pro- 
portion will not work. I heard of a free breakfast 
being given the other day on condition of a labour- 
test—which was limited to ten minutes: yet a 
considerable proportion of the crowd who demanded 
breakfast refused to work that ten minutes for it. 
You not only do not do solid good by such funds. 
You tend to multiply the class that you want to 
minimise, and, if the relief offered is at all abundant, 
you positively attract crowds of people away from 
the place where there is work to the place where 
there is none. Those who feel moved by the piteous 
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tales of want and misery which can always, alas ! 
be told with perfect truth, but which come home to 
us especially in severe weather like this, should give 
their money to some permanent organisation or 
some individual whom they can trust. I believe 
at the present moment there is a real need for some 
exceptional relief to the poor. But give it through 
the existing agencies—through people who know the 
poor of their district. Send the money—the more 
of it the better—to the Society for the Relief of 
Distress or to the social wing of the Church Army 
or to some of the innumerable societies in connec- 
tion with particular parishes or to some individual 
clergyman you can trust—all the better if it does 
not go to the half-dozen parishes whose deserved 
reputation for good has given them troops of friends. 
The true principles of charity organisation, even as 
expounded by the straitest sect of its authoritative 
exponents, do not encourage the idea that the great 
thing is to give a little. There is ample room for 
the expenditure of practically as much money as 
anyone likes to put into the hands of the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, the hospitals, the 
clergy and all the parochial organisations which 
they direct. To give largely is as imperative a 
Christian duty as to give wisely. There is, indeed, 
a better gift than the gift of money—the gift of time 
in voluntary social service. Those of us who cannot 
give that ought to regard themselves as specially 
bound to give money: that is only possible if there 
is some foresight, some self-restraint, some self- 
sacrifice in the whole plan and method of our lives. 
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TWO TRAGEDIES OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY 


PREACHED AT HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, August 20, 1911 


““ For it hath been signified unto me concerning you, my 
brethren, that there are contentions among you. Now 
this I mean, that each one of you saith, I am of Paul, and 
I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is 
Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or 
were ye baptised into the name of Paul ?”’ 

I Cor. i, I-13. 


Tuus early we see the sectarian, the schismatical 
spirit at work in the Church of Christ. It has not 
reached the point of formal separation. We do 
not yet hear of Christians refusing to pray or to 
communicate with other Christians because they 
disagreed with them on points of doctrine. But the 
spirit is there which did ultimately produce those 
divisions among Christians which we all at least 
profess to deplore. 

The Feast of St. Bartholomew which we celebrate 
on Thursday next is inextricably associated in 
history with two of the most lamentable outbursts 
of this sectarian spirit in its worst form which the 
Church of Christ has ever known. On August 24, 
1572, there took place what will always be known 
as the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. On that day, 
with the connivance of the King of France and by 
the direct machinations of his mother the Queen and 
her Councillors, many thousands of French Pro- 
testants were dragged from their beds in the middle 
of the night and murdered in cold blood, simply 
for the offence of being Protestants. Not even the 
forms of legal trial, condemnation and execution 
were observed. These deaths were murders, even 
judicial murders. And yet the Church of that time 
and place can in no wise escape the guilt of the 
atrocity. Everywhere Te Deums were sung in 
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thanksgiving for the death of all those citizens— 
among the best citizens of France, and the Pope 
caused a medal to be struck in commemoration of 
the happy event. 

The second event to which I allude took place on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662—not quite a century 
later. You will recall the circumstances of the time. 
Charles II had been restored to his throne by a 
combination of the Presbyterians and the Epis- 
copalians against the Independents, of whose 
military despotism England had grown tired. He 
owed his throne above all to the large promises 
which he made to the Presbyterians. Those 
promises were scandalously violated the moment 
the King was safe back on his throne and the 
Bishops in their palaces. By the Act of Uniformity 
it was provided that all holders of benefices who by 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, should have refused 
to submit to the new regime should lose their bene- 
fices and become incapable of officiating in the 
Anglican Church. And on that day some 2,000 
Christian ministers were turned out of their homes 
because they objected to the surplice, or to the 
cross in Baptism, or to some one or more of the 
small points of ritual or liturgical usage about 
which alone the great mass of the ejected ministers 
had scruples. And a persecution began which has 
embittered the relation between the sections of the 
Church of England ever since. It is fair to remem- 
ber that many of those who were then turned out 
to starve had themselves been thrust into their bene- 
fices in place of those who had been ejected with 
equal arbitrariness for political or theological 
reasons. The blame for what occurred was by no 
means wholly on one side. But all the same on 
St. Bartholomew's Day, 1662, there was lost for 
ever the chance of enabling the Church of England 
to realise fully and completely the ideal after which 
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it has never wholly ceased to strive—the ideal of 
a National Church. These divisions, which might 
then easily have been healed with a little more 
charity and a little more common sense on both 
sides, remain with us to this day. 

But someone may say, ‘‘ What is the use of 
reviving the memory of these ancient persecutions 
unless you want to keep alive the sectarian ani- 
mosities which you profess to deplore?’ No body 
of Christians can make persecution a matter of 
reproach against any other section. Everybody 
persecuted in those days: nobody wants to perse- 
cute now. There is something to be said for that 
point of view; and yet I think there are reasons 
why we should not forget those two St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Days. It is true that even the Church of 
Rome no longer condemns men to be burned or 
racked, and its best representatives no longer de- 
fend persecution of this sort, even in theory. And 
when we turn to the relations between Anglicans 
and Nonconformists, it must be admitted that 
there has been considerable improvement. The 
Anglican persecution of the seventeenth century 
was milder than the Roman persecution of the 
sixteenth, and we have learned a great deal since 
then. Thank God, it may now be said that practi- 
cally no one wishes to persecute Nonconformists in 
the sense of sending them to prison or inflicting 
upon them any sort of legal penalty or disability— 
any more than Nonconformists wish to do the same 
to Anglicans. The spirit of toleration has happily 
grown enormously since 1662. And yet has the 
advance been quite as great as we are apt to flatter 
ourselves ? Are there not even some respects in 
which we have gone back—in which the spirit 
now prevailing in the Church of England contrasts 
unfavourably with the spirit which controlled what 
may be called the Settlement of 1662 ° 
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The men of 1662 were not averse to comprehen- 
sion. They were no doubt superstitiously insistent 
upon trifles of ritual, just as the Nonconformists 
were superstitiously attached to the absence of 
ritual. They sacrificed the unity of the Church by 
insisting on a few usages which in a generation or 
two would probably have become universal with- 
out any compulsion at all. But they had no desire 
to exclude. They had no desire to insist upon 
minutiz of doctrine. The bulk of the Noncon- 
formists—if we put aside a handful of Baptists and 
others—had no objection to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Still less were the Episcopalians of those days 
disposed to make Episcopacy into a test whether 
a body of Christians were members of Christ’s 
Church or not. They insisted, indeed, that the 
Church of England was competent to decide for 
itself whether it would have Bishops and presbyters 
or presbyters only. They contended that Epis- 
copacy was the best form of Church Government— 
most in accordance with the practice of the primitive 
Church ; some of them might even have contended 
that it was most in accordance with Scripture—on 
the strength of an interpretation of certain pas- 
sages which no modern scholar would now defend. 
But they never said that it was necessary to the 
very being of a Church. Nobody represents the 
Restoration Church better than Bishop Cosin: 
Cosin was, we might say, the typical Ritualist of 
his time. He had distinguished himself by reviving 
the cope and a host of medieval usages in Durham 
Cathedral before the Revolution. He had fled to 
the Continent rather than submit to the Crom- 
wellian Government. At the Restoration he be- 
came Bishop of Durham, and took a leading part 
in the last revision of our Prayer Book. And yet 
he had no scruple in communicating with foreign 
Protestants, and always treated their Churches as 
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true branches of the one Church of Christ. Cosin had 
a son-in-law who was Dean of his own Cathedral, 
a certain Denis Grenville. He too was a typical 
High-Churchman of those times, so high a Church- 
man that he would not recognise the Government 
of 1688 and fled to join King James II in exile. 
Dean Grenville wrote a form for the examination 
of persons coming to private confession and desiring 
absolution. Among these questions were the fol- 
lowing : 


“Do you believe the Church of Rome, as it is now established, 
an impure and corrupted Church, and those additions to the 
ancient faith, which the reformed Churches of Christ do reject, 
vain, idle, and superstitious ? Answer: I do. 

“Do you believe the Reformed Churches of Christendom to 
be the Churches of Christ, and parts of the Holy Catholic Church, 
wherein the purest doctrine is professed, and the Sacraments 
of our Lord are most truly ministered, of any other Churches in 
the world? Answer: I do. 

“ Are you satisfied that the Church of England is the most 
happily reformed one of all others? Answer: I am so. 

“Are you resolved (by the grace of Almighty God) ever to 
own the Doctrine, Discipline, Order, and even Ceremonies of 
the same in all places, as far as you can without disturbing the 
peace, and breaking the union between us and other Churches of 
Christ ? Answer: I am.” 


Those were the views of a typical High-Church- 
man of the seventeenth century. And he is not 
singular in this respect. The absolute necessity 
of Episcopacy to the very being of a Church and 
the consequent refusal to recognise non-episcopal 
Churches is hardly found at all in the High-Church- 
man of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries—if we put aside some of the Non-jurors, 
who of course were themselves Nonconformists as 
much as Presbyterians or Baptists. I need hardly 
say that nothing of the kind is asserted in the Prayer 
Book or Articles, or in any other document binding 
upon English Churchmen clerical or lay. If we put 
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aside a very few isolated writers, the doctrine of 
the Apostolical Succession, in the form in which it 
is now widely taught, may be considered an abso- 
lutely new thing in the Church of England—in- 
vented in or about the year 1833. I do not wish 
to say one word against those who hold that doctrine 
in the Church of England. It would be extremely 
foolish for the Church of England to do anything 
in the way of promoting association or reunion with 
non-episcopal bodies which would make it impos- 
sible for those who are attached to this doctrine to 
remain among us. As far as I know, nobody wants 
to do anything of the kind. It is no use promoting 
unity in one direction if we simply create division 
in another. But we may be allowed occasionally 
to remind our friends of this persuasion that they 
are the innovators and not we—we who are in full 
agreement with the principles upon which the 
Church of England has acted both before and after 
the final revision of the Prayer Book in 1662. 

It is true of course—and this I ought fully to 
admit—that these High-Churchmen of the seven- 
teenth century were dealing with foreign Protestants, 
not with English Nonconformists. They were not 
prepared to extend the same toleration to Non- 
conformists in England which they were willing to 
extend to continental Protestants whose doctrine and 
discipline was precisely the same. And that does 
make a real difference. They did wish, and rightly 
so, to keep up the visible unity of the Church of 
Christ so long as that» could be done without the 
violation of truth, though they made the mistake 
of trying to promote unity and brotherly love by 
fine and imprisonment. But even as regards 
English Nonconformists, there was no disposition 
to keep them out.» The rubric sanctioned by Cosin 
and his colleagues only permits the exclusion from 
the Lord’s Table of notorious evil-livers and quarrel- 
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some persons who refuse to be reconciled. It did 
not exclude men who were prepared to kneel for 
once at an altar of the Church of England because 
on other occasions they had sat round Presbyterian 
Communion-tables. The Churchmen of this time 
generally welcomed rather than repelled what was 
called “ occasional conformity.” It is true that the 
Revisers of 1662 retained in the Prayer Book the 
much-disputed rubric requiring confirmation, with 
a relaxation in favour of those who were “ willing 
and desirous to be confirmed’’; but there is no 
evidence that the Bishops and clergy of the Re- 
storation ever used that rubric to exclude from the 
Lord’s Table those who had grown up to maturity 
as members of non-episcopal Churches. In 1662, 
after twenty years of ecclesiastical confusion, the 
great majority of the population must have been 
unconfirmed : fully nine-tenths of them conformed 
to the Church of England after the Restoration. Yet 
we hear of no complaints about the clergy refusing 
to administer the Holy Communion to unconfirmed 
adults willing to receive it. The rubric is a direc- 
tion by the Church of England to its own members 
who wish to do what their own Church directs. 
It gives no authority to the priest to ask questions 
or to repel those who for reasons satisfactory to 
their own consciences do not wish habitually to 
worship with our branch of Christ’s Church, though 
they do wish in Bishop Cosin’s spirit on a great 
national occasion to worship and communicate 
with all who in this nation profess and call them- 
selves Christians, and see nothing in our service of 
Holy Communion which must prevent their doing 
SO. 
I have embarked to-day upon a highly controver- 
sial topic. I do not think it is at all desirable to 
do that very frequently in the pulpit ; because one 
cannot but feel that such matters have not very 
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much to do with the practical life of most of us. 
Religious intolerance, bigotry, narrowness, are not 
the besetting sins of very many of us at the present 
day. But nevertheless, I do think that occasion- 
ally those who believe in the wider interpretation 
of Christianity and of Churchmanship are bound 
to proclaim, to explain, and to defend their view, 
and to plead that the Church of England is large 
enough to contain both those who uphold that view 
and those who reject it. 

And further, I believe that after all this matter 
has a little more bearing upon the personal religious 
life of individuals than may appear at first sight. 
It is no doubt just possible to believe that Epis- 
copacy is the only divinely sanctioned mode of 
Church government, and yet for that belief to have 
no de-spiritualising effect upon personal religion. 
We have all probably known saintly men and 
women with whom that has undoubtedly been the 
case. It need not necessarily even involve any 
want of charity or goodwill towards Noncon- 
formists, or towards people within our Church who 
do not hold that belief and other beliefs commonly 
associated with it. But this is a somewhat difficult 
achievement. Conceptions of Christianity which are 
intellectually narrow do tend to translate themselves 
into conduct which is practically narrow, uncharit- 
able, unchristian. Extreme stress on what is 
external in Christianity can with difficulty be com- 
bined with sufficient stress on what is moral and 
inward. At the very least such views tend to pre- 
vent and make difficult practical co-operation in 
good works between different bodies of Christians. 
Of course if you are convinced that God has some- 
how revealed the fact that His grace is obtainable 
only through the maintenance of an unbroken con- 
tinuity of episcopal ordinations, since the time of 
the Apostles, you must not be deterred from think- 
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ing so and proclaiming your belief to the world, no 
matter what the English theologians of the seven- 
teenth century thought, no matter what the vast 
majority of modern scholars and theologians think, 
no matter how unpopular such a view may be with 
the average lay intelligence of modern times. But 
I do very earnestly venture to suggest that anyone 
who is inclined to take this view should be very 
careful of his ground—very careful that he is right 
in his historical facts, in his scriptural interpreta- 
tions, and in his inferences from them—before he 
adopts a theory which compels him to regard as 
no true branches of the body of Christ societies of 
men believing (in almost everything else) just what 
he does about God and about Christ, who acknow- 
ledge the same rules of Christian living, and who 
have shown by their lives during some hundreds of 
years at least as much as we have done of those fruits 
of the Spirit to which St. Paul always appeals as the 
ultimate test of a man’s Christianity. And after 
all, this test was not only St. Paul’s. What is our 
Lord’s own criterion of the difference between a 
false prophet and a true one? “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED IN CARLISLE CATHEDRAL, March 18, 1920 


EVER since the Reformation at least there have 
been parties in the Church of England. The Refor- 
mation in the Church of England was essentially 
a compromise. It was accomplished by the autho- 
rity of the Crown, which had behind it a strong 
backing among the people; but it was hardly a 
majority of the people who were actively in favour 
even of the first and earliest step in that movement 
—the repudiation of the Bishop of Rome’s authority 
in this country. At all times the Church of England 
represents a certain compromise between the ideas 
and practices and worship of the Church as it was 
before the Reformation, and those of the more 
thoroughgoing Protestant bodies on the Continent. 
And as a natural consequence of that fact there has 
always been a certain conflict within our Church 
between the lovers of the old order—between those 
who have more or less sympathy with the doctrines 
and organisation and ritual, if not of the modern 
Roman Church at least of the Church as it was before 
the sixteenth century, and those who sympathise 
more heartily and more unreservedly with the 
reformed Churches of the Continent. I, for one, 
rejoice that it has been so. It is good that we have 
retained many features of the old order which the 
continental Churches have thrown away : it is good 
that we have not been committed to the theology 
of Luther or of Calvin. But the greatest advantage 
of our position has been that there has always been 
in the Church of England a good deal of liberty. 
Ours has been a comprehensive Church, and a 
progressive Church. Between the two _ historic 
parties there has always been a great mass of 
moderate men among the clergy and still more 
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among the laity who could not be said to belong 
to either party. And there has always been a small 
section who have not merely declined to commit 
themselves to the distinctive views of either party, 
but have tried to lead the way to a presentation of 
Christianity higher and more in accordance with 
the advance of thought and knowledge than the 
traditional presentation which was shared by both 
of those parties. This section has been called by 
various names. At one time the word was Lati- 
tudinarian, in the nineteenth century the word 
Broad Church came into use. More recently we 
have talked of the Liberal section in the Church, 
and now you will often hear that section referred 
to as Modernists. For the benefit of anyone who 
does not know or perhaps care much for these 
theological controversies, let me take a simple 
illustration. In the time of Queen Elizabeth High- 
Churchmen and Low-Churchmen alike were agreed 
about this—that the sun goes round the earth. Any- 
body who said that the earth went round the sun was 
accused of contradicting the Word of God. In Italy 
Galileo was, as we all know, compelled to retract 
that heresy to escape being burnt. In our more 
tolerant Church no one was threatened with burning 
for maintaining the new view, but clergymen who 
held it were, I have no doubt, treated as very dan- 
gerous, very liberal Churchmen indeed. Gradually 
the new tenet spread, and now anyone who denies 
it is treated not as an unorthodox person, but as a 
lunatic. That is the way in which theological 
opinion commonly progresses. 

At no period in the history of the Church of Eng- 
land have parties been more sharply distinguished 
than at about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The party spirit, the narrowness, the bitterness 
which such party conflicts have engendered are 
deeply regrettable. But if we would have liberty, 
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comprehension, progress, such things are, I fear, 
inevitable. In such conflicts there is generally 
something to be said for both sides. I do not mean 
that the truth, as the old innkeeper in George Eliot’s 
novel used to say, always lies between the disputing 
parties. The truth very often is not between, but 
sometimes beyond them both. And whatever may 
be said for their theoretical opinions, there is com- 
monly something that is good in the practical 
tendencies of each party. You have heard some- 
thing of what the Church owes to Lord Shaftesbury 
and Charles Simeon on the one hand, and what it 
owes to Newman and his followers on the other. 
No thoughtful person will deny that the Church of 
England has been, and is, the better and richer for 
their work. And yet it is certain that in many 
things the distinctive theology of these men has 
been already abandoned—even by those who call 
themselves their followers. Perhaps it will be still 
more so in the future. Of that third, that liberal 
or progressive tendency which has never been 
absent from the Church, the most characteristic 
representative is perhaps Frederick Denison Maurice. 
He did not exactly lead or found a party: he would 
have hated the very notion of such a thing. He 
was very much annoyed when someone invented 
the term “ Broad Church Party ”’ and included him 
in that designation ; and he certainly did not agree 
with the extreme members of that school. But of 
all the men who at that time attempted to combine 
what was good and true in the teaching of both the 
conflicting parties, and to lead on to a higher view of 
Christian truth than had yet been reached by either 
of them, no one exercised more influence than 
Frederick Denison Maurice. There is little to be 
said about the external events of his life. His life 
was that of a somewhat retiring thinker, preacher, 
teacher. He never held any but very modest posts 
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in the Church—the chaplaincy of Guy’s Hospital ; 
the chaplaincy of Lincoln’s Inn; the incumbency 
of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, in London. Much of his 
work was educational—as Professor first at King’s 
College, London, afterwards at Cambridge. Not avery 
conspicuous person in the eyes of the outside world, 
he was one of the few clergymen who were admitted to 
the society and friendship of very anti-clerical literary 
men like John Stuart Mill and Thomas Carlyle. 

In so short a lecture I can only just enumerate 
two or three marked results of his life-work. 

(1) He was almost, one may say, the first to 
suggest that Christian principles should be applied 
to social relations, and that an attempt should be 
made to secure to the worker a larger and more 
equitable share in the proceeds of the common toil 
than could be secured under the competitive and 
capitalistic system which then prevailed. He was 
the founder in England, at least, of the movement 
or mode of thought known as Christian Socialism. 
His ideas were not those which we now commonly 
associate with the word Socialism. In those days 
anyone was called a Socialist who thought that the 
existing order of human society was capable of 
serious improvement. In so far as he had any 
definite scheme for an improved social order, his 
ideas lay in the direction of co-operation rather 
than of State Socialism. The first efforts of the 
co-operators were greatly assisted by his work and 
writings and the work of the little group of men 
who derived their spiritual inspiration from him— 
men like James Ludlow, Tom Hughes, and Charles 
Kingsley. He was also one of the first persons to 
take an interest in adult higher education for 
working men. He was the founder and first Princi- 
pal of the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond 
Street. He was also a leader in the movement for 
the higher education of women. 
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(2) But it was as a theologian that he exercised 
the most decisive influence. His influence was 
less than it might have been because of the obscurity 
of his style. Perhaps even his thought was not 
always very clear, And therefore his opinions are 
peculiarly difficult to summarise. The son of a 
Unitarian Minister, he was always trying to recon- 
cile opposites—to maintain that the teaching of 
the Church of England represented not so much 
the mean between two extremes as the higher 
unity which united the conflicting opinions on every 
subject—especially in respect of the controversies 
between High and Low Church. Perhaps the most 
characteristic thought which we can attribute to 
him is this. Both High and Low Church tended to 
think of God as an angry God, hostile to man, 
requiring to be propitiated in some way. Both 
sides agreed that He must be propitiated by the 
death of HisSon. The typical Evangelical attached 
an exclusive importance to personal belief in 
the effects of this atoning death, personal con- 
version, personal religious feeling or emotion. The 
typical High-Churchman, on the other hand, while 
he also insisted upon the need of Atonement, and of 
belief in a true doctrine about Christ, also made 
much of the Church, of the organised religious com- 
munity, of the necessity of Sacraments, of Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist as means of propitiating and 
wringing salvation from an unwilling God. Maurice 
did not make little of the death of Christ, of per- 
sonal faith, or of Sacraments—very far from it. 
But what he insisted upon above all things was this 
—that neither the death of Christ, nor Baptism, nor 
the Holy Eucharist, should be regarded as propi- 
tiating an angry and hostile God. They did not 
introduce a change in the attitude of God towards 
man. They did not turn an angry and hostile 
deity into a friendly and loving Father. They 
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proclaimed what God was and always had been, 
though the truth about Him was not fully revealed 
before Christ set it forth in His life and in His 
death. The Atonement was not a means of appeas- 
ing divine wrath: it was the supreme revelation of 
God’s love towards man, the love which God had 
always felt. Maurice valued the Sacraments as 
highly as the highest of High-Churchmen. But he 
saw how utterly inconsistent with the doctrine of 
God’s love was the supposition that unbaptised 
infants would go to an everlasting Hell, or that 
Quakers who did not receive Holy Communion, or 
Nonconformists who received it at the hands of a 
priest not episcopally ordained, were absolutely 
shut off from all participation in those higher 
Christian gifts and graces which God bestows only 
on those who are within the fold of Christ’s true 
Church. Maurice taught that the Sacraments do 
not, any more than the death or the work of Christ, 
introduce a change into the relations of God to man : 
Baptism proclaims that God was always willing 
(i.e. in the language of the Prayer Book) to re- 
generate every man and every infant with His 
Holy Spirit, to receive him as His own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into His holy 
Church: we are not made children of God by 
Baptism, but declared to be that which God always 
intended us to be—the objects of God’s eternal 
love. Holy Communion is not a mechanical means 
of communicating to the individual soul the effects 
of Christ’s life and death, but a means of enabling 
us to realise the true ideal of man’s relation to God 
and to his fellow-men. God forbid that we should 
claim the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man as the distinctive teaching of 
any one leader or any one party in the Church. 
Happily all parties have at all times asserted these 
doctrines ; but unfortunately some of them have 
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asserted in addition much which is inconsistent with 
them. And it is not too much to say that nobody 
did more than Maurice to diffuse that interpretation 
of Christianity which lays the most stress upon these 
watchwords, which makes them the very essence 
of the Christian faith, so much so that everything 
else in Christianity must be regarded as subordinate 
to, or illustrative of, these two great truths. I dare 
say the ideas against which Maurice protested 
would not, in the crude form in which they were 
then held, be now defended by any instructed High- 
or Low-Churchmen, and that neither party would 
see anything very novel or very dangerous in 
Maurice’s assertion of the opposite truth. If so, 
it is because the whole Church—not the Church of 
England only, but all the Churches have, with more 
or less completeness, accepted Maurice’s version 
of Christianity, a version which was considered 
heretical and dangerous enough when Maurice had 
the courage to preach it. 

(3) And there was one particular application of 
that doctrine of God’s Fatherhood which encoun- 
tered particular opposition. If there was a single 
theological tenet about which High-Churchmen 
and Low-Churchmen and the great mass of un- 
labelled Churchmen were thoroughly agreed in those 
days it was this, that all human beings who failed 
to comply with certain conditions of salvation, who 
failed to believe in certain Christian doctrines and 
to attain at least a minimum standard of goodness 
in life, would pass after death into a place of ever- 
lasting, irremediable torment. That was the fate 
for which a loving God had brought into existence, 
it was generally thought, the vast majority of man- 
kind. At various periods in the Church’s history 
attempts had been made to mitigate by various 
expedients the horror of this doctrine. Occasion- 
ally it had been denied outright. Some of the old 
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Fathers, like Origen, had denied it. In modern 
times the denial of it had been hinted at in books 
and private talk rather than in sermons. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson had done so. William Paley, 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, to whose memory this pul- 
pit was erected, had read before the University of 
Cambridge a thesis on “the non-everlastingness 
of future punishment.’”’ But nobody had ever 
ventured to proclaim this doctrine from the house- 
tops. Maurice had the courage quite decidedly to 
maintain that ‘‘ eternal punishment ” did not mean 
a punishment which lasts for ever; he dared to 
preach the Gospel of eternal hope. He did say that 
the punishment of sin was eternal—sin would 
always go on being punished; but what he said 
was that sin was not to be eternal. Repentance 
would always be possible. God could only punish 
in love; and the object of all His punishments 
was the ultimate disappearance of sin from God’s 
world. For teaching this doctrine Maurice was 
violently denounced in the religious newspapers of 
the time, and deprived of his Professorship at King’s 
College by a Council presided over by the then 
Bishop of London. This was in 1853. Some of us 
can remember the fury of the theological tempest 
which broke forth some twenty-five years later 
when Canon Farrar (subsequently Dean of Canter- 
bury) preached the same doctrine in a still bolder 
and more popular form in a London church. When 
I was ordained, that doctrine of eternal hope was 
still commonly regarded as one of the most deadly 
errors of the Broad-Church School. At the present 
day, I will not say that it is universally held, but it 
is certainly held by thousands of clergymen who 
pass for very good High-Churchmen or very good 
Low-Churchmen. They feel now that, though 
sin has its consequences in this world and the next 
—consequences which may well be thought of as 
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punishments—those punishments must always be 
thought of as the punishments of a loving Father 
who seeks only the good of all His children. That 
this is so is due largely to the spiritual insight and 
the self-sacrificing courage of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. 

I am afraid I have said too little about Maurice 
as a man, and I do not know how to convey to you 
in a few sentences the tremendous impression of 
pure goodness and holiness which Maurice produced 
upon those who knew him personally, and which he 
still makes upon readers of his life. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the progressive thinkers, the innovators 
in theology, the champions of new truth, are not 
men of so much intensity and beauty and character 
as those who adhere to the old ways and resist the 
advances of Science and knowledge. It was not 
so with Maurice. He was a true saint of God. 
No more saintly character was produced by the 
Church of the nineteenth century. Would that 
party controversies could so far die down that we 
might place a few of these modern saints in the 
Calendar and commemorate them as we commemo- 
rate eae apostles and saints of the early Christian 
ages ! 

Maurice’s books I do not much recommend for 
present day reading. The truth that is in them has 
now passed into other minds, and is taught, perhaps 
more lucidly, by other teachers and writers. I 
know a Bishop who reads through Maurice’s King- 
dom of Christ once a year. Personally I feel I owe 
much to the teaching of Maurice, but I now find 
his Life and Letters more interesting for continuous 
reading than his books. Some of you may have 
(perhaps without knowing it) imbibed parts of his 
social as well as his religious teaching from the works 
—especially the novels—of his enthusiastic but much 
more fiery and militant disciple Charles Kingsley. 
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I hope those novels are not quite forgotten. Some 
of you would find Kingsley’s Two Years Ago or 
Hypatia as interesting—and assuredly more healthy 
and stimulating—reading than the works of a good 
many modern novelists. If you do read them, you 
will understand something of the spirit which 
inspired the teaching and the life of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. 
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“ Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God : 

and every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth 

ae I JOHN iv. 7. 
StncE I last preached in this place the Church of 
England has sustained a great loss. Bishop West- 
cott was the last survivor of that Cambridge band 
to which this generation owes a priceless debt. His 
name will ever be associated with the names of 
Lightfoot and of Hort, as one of the three men who 
raised English theology, and particularly English New 
Testament scholarship, from a condition of intel- 
lectual nullity up to the level of the best German 
work, while they infused into it a characteris- 
tically English spirit of caution and sobriety. He 
was also the last survivor of another band of three 
(Bishop Lightfoot and Archbishop Benson being 
the other two) who were schoolboys together in 
the same Sixth Form at Birmingham, and who 
owed the inspiration which induced them to devote 
their lives to theology to their Head Master, Prince 
Lee, afterwards Bishop of Manchester. 

The earlier part of Westcott’s life was spent as 
a master at Harrow, where he exercised a strong 
and stimulating influence over the few rather than 
the many. Doubtless this school experience gave 
him a hold on reality which he might have failed 
to obtain had all his days been passed in a Uni- 
versity. But in some ways one cannot help regret- 
ting this early plunge into a life of exacting routine. 
It was only by immense labour, carried on entirely 
in the school holidays, that he contrived to become 
a learned man and to do much learned work before 
he became Professor of Theology at Cambridge. 
Consequently his views were formed in isolation, 
with little knowledge of the thoughts and ideas 

1 The occasion of this sermon is not recorded, 
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which were growing up among men of like calibre 
around him, and he clung to the views early formed 
with the tenacity of an unusually strong will. Con- 
sidered simply from the scholar’s point of view, 
Westcott was perhaps (if it is not indecent thus to 
appraise revered persons) the least great of the 
Cambridge three. He accomplished less, and less 
enduring, scholarly work of the first order than 
Lightfoot, and he had not the extraordinary learning 
or the philosophical breadth of Dr. Hort, appreciated 
as that was by only a small circle. As a scholar Dr. 
Westcott will in the future be associated chiefly 
with the critical text of the New Testament to which 
the labour of half a lifetime was devoted in con- 
junction with Dr. Hort. The magnitude of that 
labour will be appreciated by those who know the 
enormous and bewildering mass of MSS., early 
versions, and patristic quotations from which the 
true text of the New Testament has to be collected. 
The results of all this toil are to a very large extent 
rendered available in a convenient form to the least 
learned English reader in the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, the framers of which were 
guided for the most part, at least in textual matters, 
by Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort. It may be that 
the Revised Version will be re-revised before it 
takes the place of the Authorised Version as the 
ordinary Bible of Englishmen; yet, whatever be 
the future of that Version, Bishop Westcott’s share 
in it will always be remembered as one of his legacies 
to the English-speaking Churches. 

From the strict scholar’s point of view Bishop 
Westcott’s defect outside the severe school of 
textual criticism was (if one may venture to say so) 
that his mind was too little critical, too little histori- 
cal, to be able nicely to discriminate between the 
meaning of a passage in an ancient writer as he in- 
tended it, and the application or development which 
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this passage had received in his own mind. But the 
scholar’s weakness was his strength as a religious 
teacher and leader. He was too much absorbed with 
the question what the Christianity of St. John is 
to mean now for the individual soul and for modern 
society at large to be capable of envisaging the 
actual thought of St. John in a perfectly dry light 
—to distinguish with minute nicety what our Lord 
actually taught from the meaning or application 
given to that teaching by St. John after fifty years’ 
experience of their spiritual potency, and again 
between the meaning eventually given to it by 
St. John or (if it be so) some disciple of St. John and 
the meaning which they have come to have and 
which they ought to have for the modern world. 
Bishop Westcott’s influence on English religious 
thought is not explained by his reputation as a 
scholar, great as it was. In him the gifts of the 
scholar and the theologian were united in a way 
that is not too common with those of the prophet 
and the saint. It was through him chiefly that the 
ideas of the Cambridge school came home to English 
religious people who read the works of theologians 
not as a professional task or in quest of intellectual 
enlightenment, but to find in them truth by which 
they might live, and which they might pass on to 
others that they too might live by them. 

In the development of his own theological opinions 
the Bishop was, it would appear, little helped or 
influenced by any individual or any party. The 
Oxford Movement and the school which sprang from 
it hardly touched him at all. He had no sympathy 
with mechanical ideas about priesthood or Sacra- 
ments, though he shared with the school its insis- 
tence upon the, Incarnation as the centre of 
Christian teaching and Christian life, its sense of the 
importance of the Christian community, its feeling of 
Christian continuity and of the continuous work 
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of the Holy Spirit in the Church of God. ‘‘ Man,” 
he held, “cannot reach his own perfection except 
through social action.’”’ He had more sense than 
they of the need and the existence of constant 
development in Christian doctrine. More strongly 
than they, or at least earlier than they, he grasped 
the bearing of Christ’s teaching not merely upon the 
life of the individual or of the ecclesiastical com- 
munity in its narrower sense, but upon the life of 
societies and nations—upon questions of work and 
wages, of the relation of employers and employed 
and the like. ‘“‘ We hold,’ he complained, “‘ the 
idea of brotherhood simply as an august idea, we 
do not follow it into its consequences.’ Conse- 
quently, when the Cambridge Professor with a 
reputation for mysticism and unintelligibility be- 
came the Bishop of a great mining and manufactur- 
ing diocese in the North of England, he was able to 
make himself quite intelligible to hard-headed 
employers and to still more hard-headed Labour 
leaders and workmen. Conspicuous among the 
achievements of his episcopate was the settlement 
of the great coal strike of 1893 by his personal 
influence, and the formation of a joint board by 
which the recurrence of such disputes was long 
prevented. He also established informal confer- 
ences of masters and workmen in his house at Bishop 
Auckland, at which representatives of masters and 
men met to discuss matters of common interest. 
His intense conviction that the interests of masters 
and men were really in the long run the same is 
one which will perhaps hardly stand the scrutiny 
of a rigid political economy. Sometimes perhaps, 
in particular questions, those who most sympathise 
with his general ideas will think that this conviction 
led him astray, as for instance when he supported 
in the House of Lords the contracting-out clause 
of the Employer’s Liability Act. But doubtless 
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it gave him immense power in his dealings with 
the two conflicting classes. 

The Bishop’s whole being was penetrated with 
the idea that the Gospel of Brotherhood was meant 
to be applied to actual social life, that not competi- 
tion but co-operation was the true basis of trade and 
commerce as well as of private and family life. 
‘““ What is the end of business? ’’ he was wont to 
ask: “Is it merely to make money or is it a form 
of social service ?’’ The foundation of the Chris- 
tian Social Union in 1889 was an attempt to give 
expression to this fundamental idea, to diffuse it 
among minds which were unfamiliar with it, and to 
consider how it is to be applied to industrial organisa- 
tion, to the conduct of business, to the investing of 
money, to questions of personal expenditure, and 
the like. Bishop Westcott was the first President 
of that Society, and some of his most stimulating 
and most characteristic utterances have taken the 
form of addresses at its meetings. The simplicity 
of his private life, alike at Cambridge and at Auck- 
land Castle, was a signal illustration of its principles. 

Bishop Westcott was eminently a man who had 
both the defects of his qualities and the qualities 
of his defects. Many readers complain of the 
vagueness and haziness of his utterances both on 
theological and on social subjects. But no doubt 
with many minds this atmosphere of mysticism 
was one of the sources of his influence. It left men 
of very different views and tendencies to interpret 
and apply his ideas in their own way. It helped to 
bring home the really liberal and philosophical 
elements in his theology to minds which would have 
been repelled by too rigid a statement of what was 
to be believed and what was not. There is one 
particular subject upon which his influence has been 
in a marked manner on the side of breadth and 
theological progress. He became in quite early 
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life an earnest champion of the larger hope. ‘‘ To 
believe in the eternity of evil,” he has said, “is 
Dualism.””’ When Dr. Farrar startled the world 
by the publication of his Eternal Hope, Dr. Westcott 
was surprised at the excitement which it created. 
“ Why, that is just what I have been teaching for 
the last ten years,’ he remarked. And he might 
no doubt have gone on teaching it in his esoteric 
way for fifty years, before it would have reached 
and shocked the world which writes and reads the 
religious newspapers. But doubtless that deeply 
spiritual, reverent teaching of his has given higher 
and worthier ideas of heaven and hell to thousands 
of religious souls who would have been repelled by 
the more vigorous and outspoken methods of the 
Dean of Canterbury. 

In their undergraduate days (if I am not mis- 
taken), the three Cambridge friends formed a plan 
of bringing out together a commentary on the New 
Testament. Lightfoot was to deal with St. Paul, 
Hort with St. Peter, and Westcott with St. John 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Bishop Westcott 
has executed his part of the task except as regards 
the Apocalypse. Those Commentaries have hardly 
yet been superseded ; but it is not as a critical inter- 
pretation of particular passages or as an authority 
on questions of date and authorship that Bishop 
Westcott will be longest remembered. Of the 
spiritual meaning of Christianity as a whole, of that 
particular side of Christianity which finds its fullest 
expression in the Johannine writings, no man of 
his age has had a firmer grasp than Bishop West- 
cott. It is the general ideas, the tone, the spirit 
of his writings which give them their present value 
rather than the light thrown upon this or that 
problem of criticism or history. It is a spirit with 
which it is well to imbue ourselves. Even those 
who find Bishop Westcott’s writings obscure and 
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who are not specially in love with obscurity, will 
seldom fail to feel the better for reading them. 
It is a characteristic remark of his which I once 
heard him make: “I always wonder how anyone 
can preach more than one sermon.’ It is in a sense 
true of him that he had but one sermon to preach, 
though the expression of it was infinitely varied. 
He reminds one, especially in his later days, of the 
story of the aged Apostle of whom he had made 
himself in an especial manner the interpreter. It 
is said that in his extreme old age at Ephesus, St. 
John would be brought into the Christian Assembly 
and say nothing but, “ Little children, love one 
another.’’ That, expressed in language which our 
age can understand, and applied in no uncertain 
tones to very actual problems, was Bishop West- 
cott’s message to the world. And there is none 
that we need more. His writings will help us to 
learn it for some time to come, and his life preached 
that sermon no less effectively than his writings. 
His books will not die yet; but if his biography 
is well done, I expect that, like many thinkers of a 
few intense and characteristic ideas, expressed in 
a way which belongs to a rather transient stage of 
thought, he will live longer in his biography than 
in his writings. That perhaps is already the case 
with Maurice. Bishop Westcott was never so con- 
sciously under the influence of Maurice as was his 
friend Dr. Hort, but no one in our time has done 
more to carry on the work which Maurice began 
in this place. Our own age has seen no nobler 
example of a life of study and teaching, infused and 
inspired with the Christian spirit, dedicated to the 
highest purposes, interpenetrated with practical 
aims and broad human sympathies. 
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XVIII 
THE IDEA OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


LECTURE DELIVERED IN CARLISLE CATHEDRAL, 
February 13, 1918 


THERE was a time when most Christians thought 
of Christianity as the one and only true religion, and 
of all other religions as wholly and completely false. 
Many of the ancient Fathers held that the other 
religions were due to the inspiration of the Devil, 
or that the deities worshipped by those who pro- 
fessed them were really evil spirits. This was not 
the universal way of thinking, and the more philo- 
sophical Fathers were quite prepared to see in the 
highest teaching of the ancient world the operation 
of the same Word of God who spoke more clearly in 
the great prophets of Israel and was most fully 
incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ. These more 
philosophical Christian teachers were always ready 
to recognise the elements of truth in the teaching 
of men like Socrates and Plato and the Stoics. We 
need not be surprised that they were less disposed 
to apply it to the popular religion with which they 
were in direct conflict, with all its absurdities and 
gross immoralities. Of what we now look upon as 
the higher religions of the ancient world they prac- 
tically knew nothing, except of course Judaism, 
which they accepted as an imperfect stage of that 
revelation of God which was completed by Chris- 
tianity. 

In more modern times, the missionaries of a 
century ago frequently adopted what was practically 
the old diabolical theory of non-Christian religions, 
if they did not actually identify the gods of Paganism 
with particular evil spirits. To them it appeared 
that a religion must either be absolutely true or 
absolutely false. It must be remembered that, on 
the other side, the critics and assailants of Chris- 
tianity were not much more philosophical. If 
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to many Christians the Christian religion alone 
possessed any truth at all, to the anti-religious 
writers of the eighteenth century all religions with- 
out any exception were equally false. In recent 
times neither of these modes of thought has found 
much favour among highly educated men. Those 
who at bottom disbelieve in all theology are pre- 
pared at least to recognise the value of religions as 
stages in the education of the world. If they dis- 
believe impartially in the theology of all religions, 
they at least recognise the importance and the 
varying degrees of truth in the ethical teaching which 
has been connected with them. On the other hand, 
Christian people are prepared to see that other 
religions besides Judaism did something to prepare © 
the way for Christianity, and that in the higher 
of those which still survive there are elements of 
truth which must be thought of as coming from the 
God who is the source of all truth. The modern 
missionaries always make the most of whatever 
elements of value they can discover in the religious 
systems which they have to oppose, and try to make 
them the basis of their plea for the religion which 
they regard as embracing and harmonising and 
carrying out to their full development the true 
elements in all other religions. There is really not 
much need for declaiming against the old view of 
one absolutely true religion and many religions all 
absolutely and equally false, though traces of the 
older way of thinking may still survive in the con- 
ventional language of missionary meetings and 
missionary hymns. Doubtless there is much that is 
vile in humanity as it is both in Christian and 
in heathen lands, but one does not quite like to hear 
that in all non-Christian lands man alone is abso- 
lutely vile. 

_ There has been of late years an immense advance 
in our knowledge of other religions—their origin, 
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their history, their psychology, their present con- 
dition. There has grown up what is often called a 
Science of Comparative Religion, though those who 
profess that science do not seem exactly agreed as 
to its scope and its limits. We sometimes hear 
people talking as though it were the business of this 
science to pronounce upon the relative truth of the 
various religions which it studies. This, I think, 
isa mistake. If Comparative Religion is to under- 
take this function, it becomes practically equivalent 
to religious philosophy or theology in general— 
subjects of which those who write about Compara- 
tive Religion often know little or nothing. It is 
more convenient to regard the Science of Compara- 
tive Religion as engaged simply in studying the 
facts about the various religions, their origin and 
mutual relations, their resemblances and_ their 
differences, and having nothing to do with their 
truth or their falsehood ; though of course it would 
be unreasonable to expect those who write about 
the subject not to express from time to time their 
own personal convictions in the matter. To know 
something about the actual facts of religious history 
is no doubt an important qualification for judging 
about religious truth in general, but it is by no means 
the only one. 

We are not now much in danger of falling back 
into that old conception of one absolutely true 
religion and many absolutely false, and even scepti- 
cal minds recoil from the crude attitude which 
Gibbon sums up in the phrase that all religions 
were to the philosopher equally false and to the 
statesman all equally useful. On the other hand, 
we are somewhat in danger of falling into the oppo- 
site mistake of looking upon all religions as all 
equally true. Even among those who regard them- 
selves as quite sincere believers in Christianity there 
are some who talk as though there were really only 
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one religion, as though what are called different 
religions were really but different forms of one and 
the same religion—modes of expressing the same 
essential beliefs and ideas, the same emotions and 
aspirations, different historical dresses for one and 
the same essential reality. Sometimes this attitude 
is taken up by really religious men. More commonly 
it is a mere piece of cant—a pose adopted by men 
who practically hold aloof from all religions impar- 
tially, or perhaps not quite impartially. The Dean 
of St. Paul’s has spoken quite truly of a certain 
class of superior people who seem to regard them- 
selves as honorary members of all religions except 
their own. This attitude of mind is so common, 
this sort of loose talk is so much in the air (you can 
hardly take up an article in a secular newspaper 
upon a religious subject without finding traces of it), 
that I hope it will not be out of place if I try to set 
forth plainly the misunderstandings which it involves. 

The mode of thinking in question is closely con- 
nected with the notion that there is one definite 
religious “‘ experience,’’ as it is called, which is by 
itself a sufficient proof of the objective truth of the 
common religious belief which underlies all the 
Creeds—the belief in God and all the beliefs about 
God which are of any importance to the life of the 
soul. Of late, owing largely to the example of the 
late Professor William James, it has become fashion- 
able for psychologists to write about the psychology 
of religious experience. This is a great improve- 
ment upon the old way of treating at least the more 
intense and passionate forms of religious emotion 
as mere pathological affections, if not of downright 
insanity, which may simply be ignored in con- 
structing our theories about God and the Universe. 
But much of the turrent talk about religious experi- 
ence involves, as it seems to me, three definite 
mistakes : 
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(rt) In the first place, there is no such thing as 
one single distinctive ‘‘religious experience.’ The 
ideas, beliefs, emotions, feelings, aspirations, atti- 
tudes of mind and of will which are commonly called 
religious are many and various. They vary even 
in different individuals who profess what is called 
the same religion ; still more do they vary in the 
different historical religions of mankind. It is 
surely quite ridiculous to attempt to treat as one 
and the same thing the emotions which filled the 
heart of an ancient Greek performing a wildly 
orgiastic dance in honour of the wine-god Dionysus, 
the emotions which inspire a dancing Arab dervish 
to-day, the emotion which induces an Indian 
devotee throwing himself under the car of Jugger- 
naut, the mental state of a Hindoo mystic attempt- 
ing to lose himself in contemplation of the All, 
that of a Buddhist attempting to extinguish all 
desires, and that of a Christian desiring passion- 
ately to build up a Kingdom of God consisting in a 
society of men who love one another. The man 
who attempts to identify himself with all these 
varying emotions will probably experience none 
of them. He will miss not only all that is destruc- 
tive, but all that is valuable (when there is anything 
valuable) in each and every one of the religions which 
he patronises. 

(2) It is a mistake to talk as though these religious 
experiences were independent of the beliefs with 
which they are associated. Not only is each kind 
of religious experience connected with a distinct 
theory of the Universe ; it presupposes such a theory. 
The experience cannot be felt without the belief : 
it is generated by the belief. We need not ask how 
the belief itself is produced: I do not say it is never 
affected by the emotions, but it cannot in general 
be accounted for by emotion alone. The emotion 
cannot exist where the belief is not. We are told 
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that when a priest or medicine-man of certain primi- 
tive religions who indulges in those wild, frenzied 
dances often spoken of as devil-worship is converted 
to Christianity, he tells the missionary that he really 
did believe that the god had got inside him, and 
was inspiring his shrieks and contortions and 
possibly prophecies. But when the belief is gone, 
he could no more get into that state of mind again 
than could an Anglican Archbishop. The Eastern 
mystic who gets into a state of mind in which he 
thinks that he has lost all sense of personality and 
become one with the Divinity must first believe in 
the theological doctrine that God or the All is 
impersonal and in the ethical doctrine that per- 
sonality is a bad thing. That is surely an utterly 
different state of mind from that of the Christian 
saint endeavouring to realise the presence of a God 
who is a Person, who loves other persons and desires 
that they may not be extinguished, but grow in 
that love which is essentially a relation between 
persons. The same thing holds even with religious 
emotions not nearly so widely different as these. 
There is doubtless something in common between 
the mental state of a pious Roman Catholic adoring 
what he believes to be the body of Christ, and what 
is felt by a Quaker meditating in silence in some 
bare meeting-house, because there is something 
identical in their beliefs; but there is something 
different too. No Protestant who disbelieves in 
Transubstantiation could possibly feel what the 
Roman Catholic feels. And the Quaker’s experi- 
ence is doubtless unattainable by the Roman 
Catholic. 

And (3) if by religious experience is meant (as 
seems generally to be the case) religious emotion, no 
subjective emotion can be a ground for believing 
in an objective truth about the Universe. The fact 
that I have certain emotions towards a Being whom 
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I believe to exist cannot prove the existence of that 
Being. I do not say that the wide prevalence of 
religious beliefs and emotions may not constitute 
an important element in the argument for the 
existence of such a Being, but it cannot by itself 
prove it. If any one religious belief—say the belief 
in a personal God—were universal, it might be 
otherwise ; but unhappily it is not so. The Chris- 
tian mystic may tell me that he knows immediately 
that God is personal, but the Hindoo mystic is 
equally certain that He is impersonal. For those 
who do feel either immediate certainty, the appeal to 
other people’s religious experiences is of very little 
value. If you attempt (after the manner of William 
James) to extract an element common to both, the 
residuum will be something so small that it cannot 
be of much value as the basis of any intellectual 
creed and of no value at all for the personal religious 
and moral life. The man who attempted to believe 
in what was common between the God of Hindooism 
and the God of Christianity would practically 
believe in no God at all, and he would certainly miss 
every distinctive element of value in the Creed, 
the religious experience, and the practical life of 
Christianity. 

The truth is that there is really very little in 
common between the more primitive religions of 
mankind and the more advanced. The late Father 
Tyrrell was bold enough to say that the two kinds 
of religion—primitive religion and advanced religion 
—were two different things which had got the same 
name because of the continuity which there un- 
doubtedly is between them; that the higher reli- 
gions have grown out of the lower, but that they 
have really nothing in common. This is perhaps 
an extreme way of putting it ; but it is certain that, 
if you attempt to find a definition of religion which 
will be equally applicable to the lower religion and 
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the higher, your definition will leave out of account 
almost everything that is really important and 
distinctive in the higher. Your account of religion, 
if true of the lower religions, will fail to express 
almost everything which the believer in the higher 
religion means by religion, and cares for in religion. 
The most obvious difference between the higher and 
the lower religions of mankind is this—that the 
higher religions are very closely connected with 
morality, and the lower are not. One must not 
quite say that there was absolutely no connection 
between religion and morality in primitive times. 
The whole life of primitive man was so bound up 
with his religion that it would be absurd to say 
that religion had no bearing upon his morality. 
But still, broadly speaking, the fact remains that 
primitive religion consisted mainly in certain 
external rites and ceremonies which were supposed 
to produce effects upon spiritual beings. The god 
was not necessarily thought of as moral or again 
asimmoral. He was a being whom you could make 
friendly by sacrifices or presents or unfriendly by 
neglect. That was the essence of his belief. In- 
deed, primitive religion had not very much to do 
with beliefs of any sort or even with emotions. It 
was a way of attaining certain objects, mostly of 
quite a mundane character—of making the crops 
grow, of making rain, of finding lost property, of 
curing disease, of hurting your enemy and securing 
victory in war. The ethical element in primitive 
religion was chiefly this—that in so far as the 
religious ceremonies were means of getting what was 
good for the tribe rather than for the individual, 
religion was a uniting force ; it did supply a bond of 
union, and a sanction for a morality which con- 
sisted in loyalty:to the tribe ; when it did not do 
this, modern scholars often describe it as magic, and 
not religion at all. Loyalty to the tribal god and 
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loyalty to the tribe were connected in the closest 
possible manner. } 

So far, there was a close connection between 
morality and religion, but religion very frequently 
did not encourage what we usually mean by morality, 
but the reverse. The gods were often thought of 
as beings much worse than average men; and they 
could be propitiated by doing things which, if done 
for any other purpose than pleasing the god, would 
have been generally condemned as immoral, and 
which (but for the belief that the god required it) 
would have been recognised as socially pernicious 
—by human sacrifices or cruel or impure acts. And 
this antagonism between religion and morality 
grew with the progress of mankind in culture and 
in morality. The advance of morality influenced 
religion, of course. There were moral worships and 
immoral worships side by side. Some gods liked 
moral conduct, others immoral conduct. Attempts 
were made by poets, religious reformers, and philo- 
sophers to moralise the ancient Paganism of Greece 
and Rome; but their success was very limited as 
regards the mass of mankind. The fundamental 
fact about the period of ancient life which we know 
best is that it was a period in which the moral 
development of mankind had conspicuously over- 
shot its religious development. It was a period in 
which the morality of the best men had very little 
to do with their religion—that is to say, with the 
established traditional religion (they might have a 
private philosophical religion of their own), the 
religion of the temples, of the sacrifices, of the 
cults; and in which, for the mass of men, religion 
was in the main (as the ancient Christian Fathers 
contended) not a moralising but a demoralising 
influence. There were no doubt attempts to find 
in Eastern religions, religions like Orphism and 
Mithraism, a satisfaction for the higher religious 
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needs. And later on the advance of Christianity 
provoked the priests and the philosophic defenders 
of Paganism into attempts to galvanise pagan 
beliefs and rites into life by infusing into them some 
semblance of Christian theology and Christian 
ethics. And of course it would be too much to say 
that these reformed Paganisms did nothing to 
satisfy the higher religious aspirations of mankind 
or to ennoble the lives of their votaries. The very 
fact that at one time it seemed doubtful whether 
the religion of Mithras or the religion of Christ would 
become the religion of the civilised West suggests 
that it was to some extent a moralising agency. 
One must not say that there were no higher elements 
in Paganism—even in the religion of the shrines and 
sacrifices; and of course in the teaching of the 
ancient philosophers there were many nearer 
approaches to the teaching of Christianity—much 
nearer approaches than you will find in any of the 
organised, historical religions. But the philosophers 
were for the most part the adversaries and critics, 
rather than the representatives, of the popular 
pagan cults. 

The point which I would insist upon is this. If 
you want to discover real elements of identity 
between Christianity and other religions, you will 
have to confine your attention to a very much 
smaller number of religions than one might imagine 
from the airy talk of the people who attempt to 
reduce all the religions of mankind to forms of one 
and the same fundamental belief, expressions of 
one and the same religious belief or ethical ideal. 
The lower religions may be simply put out of account 
by the modern seekers after religious truth. They 
do not contain even the rudiments of what civilised 
humanity looks for in a religion. There are only 
a very few religions which any sane modern man 
could possibly regard as even tolerable substitutes 
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or equivalents for Christianity. For practical pur- 
poses one may put aside all religions which no 
longer exist in the world, though some of them 
(such as the ancient Egyptian religion) had in them 
considerable elements of moral truth and value, 
all religions which are not monotheistic or at all 
events all which are definitely nontheistic, all 
religions which are not on the whole ethical reli- 
gions. And when you have done that, how many 
religions have you left? Only, I think, these— 
the Zoroastrian religion (which has now passed 
into Parseeism), Mohammedanism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism. Hindooism is not, in its popular form, 
either monotheistic or ethical; though there is 
much sympathy at the present day in some quarters 
with the vague philosophical ideas which lie behind 
the popular cults and beliefs of Hindooism, and these 
esoteric Hindoo ideas are often taken as illustra- 
tions of the universal religion which is supposed to 
underlie all the historical religions and cults and 
Churches. 

There are three reasons for which I think it is 
well that all educated Christian people should know 
the main facts about the great religions of mankind. 

(r) It is well that we should fully recognise the 
elements of truth that there are in all the higher 
religions. Christianity has nothing to gain by 
concealing it. Some of these elements may be 
found in all the religions, though in most cases those 
elements are different—found in one or more of 
these higher religions, but not in others. If God 
is what Christianity alleges Him to be, it would 
be difficult to believe that He had revealed nothing 
of His nature and His will except to one small tribe 
in ancient times and to the believers in a religion 
which is not now the religion of a fourth of man- 
kind. 

But (2) it is well that we should see (as I am sure 
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that we shall see when we come to face the facts) 
how absurd is this talk about all religions being 
really the same. Every religion is really two things 
—it represents a theory of the Universe and an 
ideal of life. We shall see that there are no two 
of the great historical religions which really repre- 
sent the same theory of the Universe or the same 
ideal of life. Elements in their theories or ideals 
may be common to one or more religions (as, for 
instance, we all recognise that up to a certain point 
the belief of the Jew and of the Christian are the 
same), but there are always differences, and some- 
times the differences amount to actual contradic- 
tions. We can no more believe that all religions 
are equally true than we can believe that all 
philosophies are equally true. 

And (3) I think that to study the differences 
between other religions and Christianity is a good 
way of increasing our appreciation of what Chris- 
tianity really is. In seeking to appreciate the 
difference between Christianity and other religions 
we shall succeed in penetrating to what is most 
characteristic, most distinctive, and highest in 
Christianity itself, and shall also come to see how all 
the elements of truth which are contained in other 
religions are to be found also—equally or rather 
in a higher, fuller, and less one-sided fashion—in 
the religion which we believe to be the full, and 
complete, and in a sense the final self-revelation of 
God to man: ‘God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in times past through the 
prophets unto the fathers ’—the fathers not merely 
of the Jewish race and religion, but of many others 
Bs hath in these last days spoken unto us by His 

on.” 
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XIX 
ALTERNATIVES TO CHRISTIANITY 
PREACHED IN STANWICK CHURCH, October 19, 1919 


“ Neither is there salvation in any other: for theve is 
none other name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved.” ACTS iv. 12. 

( Is this too exclusive, too intolerant, a claim to make 
for Christ and Christianity ? There are some at 
the present day who would say that it is. To 
judge from the attitude which they take up towards 
Christian missions, one would say that consciously 
or unconsciously that must be the view very common 
even among professedly zealous and even orthodox 
Christians.| And in a sense we may admit that such 
persons Have something to say for themselves. 
This language of St. Peter might be understood 
in a way which would represent a certain hardening 
and narrowing of the Christianity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself. We might appeal to such 
sayings as these: ‘“ Not every one that saith unto 
Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” ‘“‘ Many will say to Me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy Name ? 
. .. And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you.” “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.’ If we are to understand St. Peter’s 
words as implying that at the Last Day there will 
be a hard-and-fast distinction made between pro- 
fessed adherents of the Christian religion and pro- 
fessed non-adherents, and that salvation will be 
entirely and exclusively for the first, then indeed 
we should have to pronounce that there was a real 
difference between the teaching of the disciple and 
that of the Master. But we need not so under- 
stand the words. The moment we think of what 
salvation really means, the moment we recognise 
that salvation means not escape from the punish- 
ment for sin in another world, but the being really 
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saved from the power and dominion of sin here and 
hereafter, it is obvious that there must be degrees of 
salvation. Few indeed are the Christians who have 
any right to think of themselves as wholly saved 
now or to suppose that they will all in a moment 
be transformed into wholly saved persons when 
they die; ‘‘ those who are being saved” is the 
usual description of Christians in the Acts of the 
Apostles. And, on the other hand, it would be 
quite unreasonable to say that there is no other 
religion through which men may attain some 
measure of salvation. That would imply that there 
have been no good pagans, or Mohammedans, or 
Buddhists, or Jews. If we adopt Christ’s own 
test of goodness, we know that that is not the case: 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” The ques- 
tion which we have really to ask when people attempt 
to excuse themselves from helping mission work on 
the ground that other religions will do instead of 
Christianity is simply this: Is the highest ideal of 
life attainable through any other religion than the 
religion which is based upon the teaching and work 
of Christ ? Has any other religion so high an ideal ? 
Does any other religion afford so powerful an aid 
in living up to the true ideal of human life? Does 
any other religion teach so high and true an idea of 
God? Does any other religion help so powerfully 
to bring men into true relations with God ? 

When we put the matter in this way, the advocate 
of Christian missions may, I believe, take up the 
boldest and most confident attitude. In discussing 
this great question we must look at the matter from 
a broad and general point of view. Not everything 
that has been taught in the name of Christianity is 
part of its eternal essence. It is quite unreasonable 
to refuse to help missionary work because some 
missionaries take a narrow or ignorant view of what 
Christianity means. We may even go so far as to 
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say that one of the chief claims of Christianity to 
be the supreme, the one wholly true religion is that 
it is the most progressive of religions. Christianity 
has always been progressing. We do not fully 
know what it is at its highest even yet. Jesus 
Christ, no doubt, is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever; but it has taken the Church centuries to 
understand Christ even as well as we understand 
Him to-day. “‘ When He, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, He shall guide you into all the truth.”’ Dare 
we say that that process has been completed yet ? 
Still less must we judge of what Christianity is by 
the average practice of Christians at any particular 
time and place. Just because the ideal of Chris- 
tianity is so high and exacting, Christians have 
usually fallen short of it—more signally, alas! than 
the adherents of lower religions. But, even if you 
judge by the standard of the average results of 
mission work, if you look at the matter roughly 
from an outside, social, or political point of view, I 
do not believe that any candid inquirer could come 
to the conclusion that there is any other religion 
which could possibly be regarded as a satisfactory 
substitute for Christianity. If instead of vague talk 
—I feel inclined to say vague cant—about com- 
parative religion, about different religions being 
merely different forms under which one and the 
same religious sentiment has clothed itself, and the 
like, people would just ask themselves the question, 
“Which of the existing religions would you seriously 
suggest as a satisfactory substitute for Christianity ? ”’ 
I think we should hear less of these pseudo-philo- 
sophical excuses for indifference or even active 
hostility to mission-work. | 
In the first place, we may put aside the whole of 
the lower religions, because these were not and are 
not to any considerable extent a sanction or a safe- 
guard to morality—even to the morality which 
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their adherents actually know. They are for the 
most part merely systems of rites and ceremonies 
by which the influence of evil spirits may be pro- 
pitiated or the help of more or less but by no means 
ideally good spirits may be procured for all sorts 
of purposes, good, bad, and indifferent. At the 
worst those rites are cruel and immoral ; at the best 
they are but sanctions for tribal custom. When we 
turn to the higher religions, these are far fewer 
than one would conclude from the airy talk of some 
superior people. Is it Mohammedanism that they 
would suggest as the satisfactory substitute ? 
Are we to conclude, then, that it 1s unimportant 
whether or not a nation or an individual abandons 
slavery and polygamy? Are we to say that it makes 
no difference whatever whether we do or do not 
acquiesce in the degraded position to which women 
are doomed in all Mohammedan countries, whether 
we think of God as an arbitrary ruler who through the 
Koran has ordered idolaters to be slaughtered or 
the perfectly righteous Being to whom even the 
Old Testament prophets pointed, and whose charac- 
ter the New Testament proclaims to be the character 
of Christ ? Will anyone suggest that the character 
of Mohammed exhibits even a distant resemblance 
to the character of Christ ? The literal inspiration 
and infallibility which Mohammed claimed for the 
Koran puts an insuperable obstacle in the way of 
any progressive or liberalised version of Moham- 
medanism: the Bible nowhere makes any such 
claim for itself. Doubtless Mohammedanism, with 
its teaching about the unity of God, about the 
equality of all Mussulmans, its stern teetotalism 
and its elementary morality, does something to raise 
to a higher moral level the rude African heathen 
whom it converts. Most certainly Mohammedanism 
will be the religion of nearly all Africa within a 
very short time unless Christians exert themselves 
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to make it Christian. But nobody can regard that 
result with equanimity who does not regard large 
sections of the human race as doomed eternally to 
a sort of spiritual childhood, and who is not blind 
to the many cruelties and social abominations which 
Mohammedanism encourages or does nothing to check. 
Is Confucianism the satisfactory substitute? I 
once asked a Professor of Chinese what was the 
general level of the Confucian classical writings. 
He said, ‘‘ About the level of the book of the Pro- 
verbs.’’ Would you regard the ideal of life incul- 
cated by the book of Proverbs—without the higher 
teaching of the great Jewish prophets, without the 
teaching which you find even in the book of Proverbs 
about a personal and righteous God (for the Chinese 
philosopher can hardly be said to have any belief 
in God)—as a satisfactory equivalent for the ideal 
which is presented to us in the life and teaching 
of Jesus? And then, after all, Confucianism has 
never been a religion for the mass of the Chinese or 
Japanese who nominally accept it. It has been mainly 
the religion of the learned few. For the masses it has 
never served the purpose of a religion at all, and its 
place has been taken by other religions or by super- 
stitions of a quite unethical and unelevating kind. 
Buddhism stands on a much higher level, but 
we must remember that Buddhism in its original 
and purest form was strictly an atheistic religion, 
and its moral ideal, though a high and exacting one, 
was and is very different from the ideal of Chris- 
tianity. Up to a certain point no doubt it teaches 
humanity and purity, truthfulness and honesty, 
very much in the Christian spirit, but that is not 
the highest ideal of perfection. Not self-sacrifice 
for the sake of others, but the negation of all desire 
—even the desire for one’s brethren’s welfare—the re- 
nunciation not only of carnal delights but of culture, 
of art and science, of all active work in the world, 
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and of all the best things in life is the ideal which it 
sets before those who would attain the true salva- 
tion. Not a fuller and more perfect life hereafter, 
but the cessation of all individual being, is the goal 
of the perfected Buddhist. Desire of a future life 
the Buddhist Scriptures reckon among the deadly 
sins. Most assuredly, if Buddhism conducts to the 
true salvation, Christianity, as Christ taught it, 
must lead in a quite opposite direction. If the 
Christian doctrine of love be the true ideal, no one 
who feels that love of the brethren which Christ set 
before us as the most precious thing in life could 
be content that another human being should adhere 
to a creed which teaches them that there is no 
Father in Heaven and that the morality which 
makes much of love and social service is but a low 
ideal which the true saint must transcend. 

It may be that some will suggest that it is not any 
existing religion, just as it is in its traditional and 
historical form, but some purified reform of these 
religions that the enlightened religious mind will 
regard as a possible alternative to Christianity for 
peoples of other races and other civilisations than 
our own. True it is that many attempts have 
been made at the reform of some of these ancient 
religions—Hindooism, Buddhism, or Parseeism. 
Christians should regard these attempts with great 
sympathy. For after all most of these attempts 
have been more or less influenced by Christianity. 
Such a movement as that which is known in India 
as the Brahma Samaj would assuredly not have 
come into existence but for the influence of Chris- 
tianity and of Christian missions. The existence 
of these attempts at reform supplies one of the best 
justifications of ,missionary effort. Enlightened 
missionaries of the present day attach more import- 
ance to the indirect influence of Christian missions 
—at least in the more civilised countries of the 
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East—than to the actual number of their converts. 
And yet it is only through the effort to make actual 
converts that this indirect influence is exercised. It 
is partly, we may believe, through the influence of 
Christianity in promoting such efforts after reform, 
and through the influence of Christian thought and 
feeling upon multitudes who do not formally change 
their religious adherence at all, that the work of 
turning the kingdoms of this world into the kingdoms 
of our God and of His Christ is being accomplished. 
This diffused Christianity is everywhere preparing 
the way for a more definite Christianity and Church 
membership in the future. One thing is certain about 
the religious future of the world. No religion has 
shown itself able to withstand the corrosive and under- 
mining effect of Western science and thought and 
culture except Christianity. Attempted reforms of 
other religions only show this power in proportion as 
they approximate to Christianity. The religious 
future of the world is either for it to be Christianised— 
slowly it may be, for a long time imperfectly, but still 
to move in the direction of Christianity—or to do with- 
out anything which any Christian would recognise as 
a religion at all. The spread of Western science and 
culture, Western education and civilisation of a sort, 
is going on at a very rapid pace. Even among quite 
uncivilised peoples contact with white men is rapidly 
destroying belief in all the more primitive religions. 
The lower races of Africa may become Mohamme- 
dans: but for the more civilised peoples there is 
in the long run no alternative between Christianity 
and materialistic Atheism. Which of these it is 
to be depends upon the exertions which Christian 
people make within the next fifty years. It is 
difficult to understand how any man or woman to 
whom Christianity means anything at all can be 
indifferent to the issue. When once the real state 
of the case is known it is not too much to say that a 
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man’s attitude towards Christian missions is not a 
bad test of the extent to which he has really appro- 
priated the meaning of Christianity in its bearing 
upon his own life and that of his own race and time. 
For a parish or for a whole Church to take a deeper 
interest in missionary work is one of the best means 
of stimulating its own spiritual life. Doubtless, as 
some will suggest, there is plenty of truly missionary 
work to be done nearer home, not only by clergymen 
and people who give up their whole time to what is 
called religious work, but by people in all professions 
and all positions in life. A non-missionary Chris- 
tianity is a contradiction in terms. Every Christian, 
in proportion as he is a Christian, must be trying to 
make other people Christian too, and to make the spirit 
of Christ prevail in the world wherein he moves. But 
it is very unlikely that anyone who knows nothing 
about, cares nothing for, or contributes nothing to, 
that most forward and adventurous kind of Christian 
work which is commonly expressed by the term 
“‘ foreign missions,’ can have an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the missionary side of ordinary Christian life as 
it is or should be lived at home by those who are not 
called upon to be missionaries in the ordinary sense or 
professed religious teachers of any kind. To care more 
about missions—to take even the interest that is im- 
plied by attending a missionary meeting and paying 
a regular subscription—should not be without its 
influence in helping us to take up that definite stand 
on the side of Christ and His Church to which 
everyone who professes the Christian name is called. 
The man who knows something of what Christ has 
been and may be to those who really believe in Him 
will want to extend that same knowledge alike to 
his nearest neighbour and to those with whom he 
has no closer connection than is implied in the fact 
- that he and they alike are fellow-men and men for 
whose salvation or higher life Christ lived and died. 
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MARCIONISM: THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE NEW 


PREACHED IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
December 13, 1914 


“ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto us by His Son.”’ 
Hpp. 1.) 2,2, 
RATHER more than a hundred years after the time 
of Christ there grew up a sect known as Marcionites, 
the followers of one Marcion, a sea-captain of Pon- 
tus in Asia Minor. Marcion taught that the God 
of the Jews was a different being from the God who 
revealed Himself in Christ. The God of the Jews, 
the inferior God, the Demiurge (as they called Him), 
created the world with all its imperfections and 
suffering, and rules it with justice indeed, but 
without mercy. Christ was sent into the world by 
the good, supreme God, the God who (unlike the 
God of the Jews) was loving and merciful. His 
crucifixion was brought about by the Creator or 
Demiurge and His worshippers, but He was de- 
livered by the intervention of the supreme God, 
who through the Resurrection turned His apparent 
defeat into a triumph. These ideas involved of 
course the entire rejection of the Old Testament 
Scriptures; while of the New Testament writings 
Marcion accepted only those which, as he thought, 
best suited his ideas—that is to say, the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
with some omissions. He wrote a work called 
Antitheses, or Oppositions, in which he collected a 
number of passages from the Old Testament, and 
set over against them New Testament sayings which 
explicitly contradicted them. Your first impres- 
sion of Marcion’s system will no doubt be that it is 
highly fantastic and absurd. And so indeed it is. . 
As one reads the refutations of Marcion by the 
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orthodox Fathers of the Church, one feels that they 
have very much the best of the argument. Marcion 
was not a philosopher or a scholar ; historically and 
critically, his position was hopeless. He had to 
admit that, with a view to attracting the Jews, our 
Lord did claim to be the Messiah spoken of by the 
Jewish prophets. It was utterly extravagant to 
represent that He did not also claim to be sent by 
the same God who had spoken through Moses and 
Isaiah, or deny that He Himself worshipped in the 
Temple of the Jewish Deity and highly revered the 
Old Testament Scriptures. And yet one cannot 
but feel also that these writers fail to recognise the 
element of truth which underlies Marcion’s extrava- 
gances. The opposition of character between the 
God of the Old Testament and the God of the New 
was not so great as Marcion made it, but it is impos- 
sible to deny that a certain amount of opposition 
there really is. It is true that even in the book of 
Exodus God reveals Himself as “ full of compas- 
sion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy and truth; keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and _ sin.” 
There is no inconsistency between this character 
and the character attributed to God in the Gospel 
of St. Luke and the Epistles of St. Paul. This 
much the opponents of the Marcionites have no 
difficulty in showing, and they have an easy task 
again in proving that there is no real incompatibility 
between this character and that hatred against sin 
and the will to punish it which is attributed to God 
in the Old Testament. Punishment is not incon- 
sistent with Love if it is inflicted not for the sake 
of mere vengeance or retribution, but with a view 
to making the offender better. But all the same, 
it would be quite easy to collect a number of passages 
of the Old Testament in which God is represented in 
a way which it is impossible to harmonise with the 
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morality of the Gospels. We naturally think of the 
place where the Israelites are commanded to borrow 
of their neighbours jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold without any intention of returning them 
(this was one of the passages made much of by 
Marcion), of the treacherous murder of Sisera and 
Deborah’s fierce song of triumph over it, of the 
aggressive and unprovoked war of extermination 
against the Canaanites, of the cruelties practised 
by David, the man after God’s own heart, upon his 
prisoners of war, of Elijah slaying four hundred 
prophets of Baal, of Elisha calling for bears to devour 
the little children who had laughed at him, of the 
intolerance of Nehemiah towards heathen wives, 
so unlike St. Paul’s advice to the Christian wives 
of heathen husbands, and so on. It was well that 
the Marcionites were beaten. Christianity could 
not be combined with Dualism or Polytheism. 
On the whole, the acceptance of the Old Testament 
literature by the Church was a gain. But it 
must be admitted that the Church has paid dearly 
for that Jewish dogma of Biblical infallibility which 
made it necessary for the early Christians not 
merely to read and profit by what was edifying in 
the Old Testament, but to defend all that they found 
in it about the character of God and the conduct 
of which God is represented as approving. There 
is hardly a great historical crime or a social abomina- 
tion which has not sought to defend itself by Old 
Testament precedents. The defenders of political 
assassination and Machiavellian politics, the de- 
fenders of St. Bartholomew massacres and other 
religious persecutions, the champions of American 
slavery, have found much in the Old Testament 
which could easily be used for their purposes. And 
when men whose Christian consciences revolted 
against such things sought to reply to such argu- 
ments, as long as they adhered to this doctrine of 
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Old Testament infallibility, they could only do so 
by one of two methods. Either they had to admit 
the facts recorded to be literally true, to admit 
that God did indeed literally command these things — 
to the Jews, and then go on to say that He has 
altered His mind, and now commands quite other 
things to Christians—a way of representing the 
matter which is really fatal to the teaching of 
Christianity and of the greatest Old Testament 
prophets about God’s essential and unchangeable 
righteousness ; or they had to explain away features 
in the morality and the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment which fell below the Christian ideal by adopt- 
ing the allegorical method of interpretation—by 
saying, for instance, that when Lot’s wife is said to 
have been made into a pillar of salt for looking 
back towards Sodom, the real meaning is that the 
flesh will be punished if it looks back to sins which 
it has abandoned. 

It is a remarkable fact that just about the time 
when the old-fashioned way of looking at the 
Old Testament became quite impossible to educated 
people—i.e. about the middle of the last century— 
the advance of science began to popularise the idea 
which, I think, contains the clue to the right use 
of the Old Testament—I mean the idea of Evolu- 
tion. We do not now think that God produced 
new species all at one bound. We do believe that 
all species of animals were created by God, but we 
believe that they were created gradually, the higher 
species growing out of the lower by slow, successive 
steps. That prepares us to find that God did not 
communicate the truth about Himself all at once 
to Adam or to Moses, but that He revealed Himself 
gradually by slow and successive stages. We now 
see in the Old Testament the record of God’s gradual 
self-revelation of Himself to man. We do not with 
Marcion look upon the God of the Old Testament 
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as a different God from the God revealed in Christ ; 
we say ““ He was the same God, only imperfectly 
revealed.”” We do not with some of Marcion’s 
opponents try to explain away everything in the 
Old Testament that falls short of the moral ideal 
fully disclosed to man for the first time in history 
by the teaching and the character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We admit that the writers who represent 
God as commanding His people to exterminate the 
Canaanites were on a lower level of moral and 
spiritual insight than the prophet who penned those 
splendid assertions of the justice and righteousness 
of God and the comparative unimportance of all 
ceremonial observances which we are reading in the 
first lessons for Advent. We recognise that there 
is a growth and progress to be discovered within the 
Old Testament itself, and above all we recognise 
that the whole Old Testament revelation taken 
together was but a preparation for the full and 
complete revelation of God which has been given to 
us in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, about 
whom virtually all that we know is contained in the 
books of the New Testament. 

The doctrine of Evolution has helped us to under- 
stand the true nature and use of the Old Testament 
better than was perhaps possible in earlier times. 
And yet, after all, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews puts the matter pretty clearly for us in the 
words which I have taken as my text. God spoke 
to the prophets, he tells us, by divers portions and 
in divers manners. His revelation of Himself to 
the prophets was fragmentary, partial, piecemeal, 
so to speak. And that idea of a Divine education 
of the world which has been clearly brought home 
to our minds both by the progress of science and by 
the closer study of ancient documents is the clue 
to the right use of the Old Testament and of the 
Bible generally by Christian people. 
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And now let me add a word or two about the way 
in which this idea ought to guide us in our use of the 
Bible. 

(x) In the first place, it clearly warns us against 
taking the conduct and characters of the Old Testa- 
ment as invariably safe guides for the imitation of 
Christian people at the present day. We read about 
their doings and sayings in order that we may 
understand the nature of God’s dealings with the 
world, and particularly because there is so much 
in the New Testament which is hardly intelligible 
without some knowledge of the Old. 

(2) This idea of a progressive, developing Revela- 
tion should suggest to us that for purely devotional 
reading we should use chiefly those parts of the 
Old Testament which breathe most of the spirit 
of the New—such as the best of the Psalms and the 
greatest of the Prophets. One of the great results of 
modern Old Testament study has been to show 
that what is really characteristic and distinctive 
in the religion of Israel is to be found not so much 
in the Law as in the Prophets. The Revised Table 
of Sunday Lessons, if it is not quite all that some 
of us might have wished, is from this point of view 
a great gain. The new Sunday first-lessons do 
represent on the whole a more edifying selection from 
the Old Testament than the Old Lectionary. 

And lastly (3) it is a clear consequence of this 
way of looking at the Bible that the New Testament 
is more important and precious to us than even the 
most inspired of Old Testament writings; and 
ought therefore to supply the most constant and 
habitual devotional reading for Christian people. 
If the Revelation of God in Christ is to do its proper 
work for us, we must constantly be reminded about 
Christ. We must have constantly brought before 
us His life and character, His commands, the im- 
pression which He produced upon His disciples and 
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their immediate successors, the ideal of life which 
arose in the earliest Christian communities as the 
result of belief in Christ. And the best way of 
doing this is by the constant reading of the New 
Testament : 

May I remind you of one way of helping ourselves 
and others to perform this duty? The late Lord 
Roberts, a short time before his death, wrote in 
a letter to Lord Curzon which appeared in the 
papers, that he kept up in his own household that 
old institution of family prayers, which, I am 
afraid, is not so common even in really Christian 
households as it used to be. He went on to give a 
reason for keeping it up. He said: “I find there 
is nothing which. brings the household together so 
much as that.’’ Some of you may perhaps think 
that Lord Roberts was not giving the highest reason 
for family prayers. But I do not think he meant 
that united prayer and Bible reading were of no 
value in themselves. I think he was giving a 
special reason for that particular way of praying 
and reading the Bible. It is possible for each per- 
son to pray and read in private. But there is a 
special value in the public worship of a family or a 
household beyond that of securing that these duties 
are not altogether neglected. It reminds every- 
one who takes part in it—parents, children, guests, 
and servants—of the highest bond of union which 
exists among men. It reminds the family that they 
are or ought to be not merely so many individuals 
whom accident has brought together, but a society 
of Christians—that is to say, of people who feel 
themselves interested in each other’s highest welfare, 
people who are trying to treat one another as 
becomes those who are members one of another in 
Christ. That, I think, was what Lord Roberts 
meant by recommending family prayers as a means 
of bringing a household together. 
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And let-me add a word more about our personal 
use of the Bible. I do not believe that the results 
of the best modern scholarship and research have 
made the Bible a less precious book to us than it 
was to our fathers and grandfathers. But it has 
become to us a more difficult book. I do not be- 
lieve that the habit of daily Bible-reading is one 
whit less valuable as a help to leading the life 
of Christ than it was—one whit less valuable for 
those who read it simply with a view to getting help 
in the daily struggle against temptation and the 
daily effort to do their duty ; but if we want to make 
the fullest use of that book which we still rightly 
think of as containing the word of God to men, we 
must do more than simply read. More urgently 
even than in former times the Bible, if we want to 
get to the inmost heart of its meaning, requires study. 
That duty of Bible study is not much insisted upon 
in these days. But if it be true that it is from the 
Bible more than from any other source that we can 
find out what is God’s will for us, if the Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, is the sole ultimate 
source of our knowledge about Him whom more 
truly even than the book itself we think of as the 
Word—the Word or Revelation of God, God revealed 
in Humanity—then surely it is a duty, according 
to the measure of our time and opportunities, to 
study the Bible, to read some of the books which 
have enabled us to understand the Bible more 
fully than our fathers, and which will help us to 
meet the doubts and the difficulties which the 
increase of knowledge in other directions has brought 
with it. How to fulfil this duty, what sort of books 
should be read, is too big a subject to enter upon 
now; that must of course depend much upon the 
circumstances and education and interests of 
different people. I must content myself here with 
commending to you this duty of Bible study. 
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The Bible must be studied as well as read if it is 
to prove to us as fully as it did to our fathers 
the highest source of wisdom and spiritual insight 
that is contained in all the literature of the 
world. 
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CREATION 


PREACHED IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
Septuagesima Sunday, 1913 


“ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
GEN. 42 4. 


THE years 1859 to 1862—a period well within the 
recollection of the older men among us—were 
momentous years in the history of English religion. 
They were years in which a number of very rude 
shocks were administered to traditional ideas on 
large subjects. In 1859 appeared Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. Geologists had long known that this 
planet and the life upon it were not six literal days 
in the making, but millions of years; yet up to that 
date all attempts to explain how one species arose 
out of another species without any special act of 
creation had rested upon mere conjecture. Charles 
Darwin for the first time gave a reasonable and 
possible account of the way in which one species 
could have beén developed out of another species— 
a lower out of a higher—by a succession of small 
and gradual changes, just as poultry breeders by 
careful selections of suitable individuals can pro- 
duce new varieties which differ from species only 
in the degree of their differentiation from the parent 
stock. In the following year—in 1860—appeared 
a book called Essays and Reviews, in which, among 
other new ideas about the Bible, the geological 
account of the world’s history was freely accepted. 
The Introduction to that work was written by 
William Temple, then Head Master of Rugby. In 
1862 appeared a book on the Pentateuch by William 
Colenso, then Bishop of Natal, which denied that 
the first five books of the Bible were written by 
Moses, and contended that the earlier part of the 
narrative could not be taken as literally accurate 
history. 
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How did the Church of England and the religious 
public, as it is called, receive these shocks ? Books 
appeared in large numbers which either argued that 
the geologists were wrong or more usually attempted 
to reconcile the two accounts by methods which 
involved a considerable distortion of both. Dar- 
win’s theories were ridiculed at Church Congresses 
—treated not merely as profane but as absurd. 
Essays and Reviews—including explicitly Temple’s 
harmless essay on the education of the world—was 
solemnly condemned by Convocation; and when 
some years later Mr. Gladstone made Dr. Temple 
Bishop of Exeter, it was with difficulty that a ma- 
jority of the Chapter could be got to elect him or 
three Bishops to consecrate him. Colenso was 
deposed from his bishopric and eventually excom- 
municated by Bishop Gray of Cape Town, and the 
English Convocations almost unanimously approved 
what had been done. 

It is marvellous with what rapidity the Church 
of England got over the panic which the new views 
had caused. Twenty-one years after Bishop 
Colenso’s deposition a volume of Essays appeared 
called Lux Mundi, by eleven—for the most part 
young—High-Churchmen, in one of which the Dar- 
winian theory of Evolution was explicitly accepted, 
and shown to be more in harmony with the Christian 
conception of God than the ideas which it super- 
seded. Another Essay, by Mr. Charles Gore, 
accepted in all substantial points—though no doubt) 
with more caution and in a different tone—the 
assertions about the Pentateuch which had given 
so much offence in Dr. Colenso’s book. Very 
different was the reward of these writers. Of 
course there was opposition. A pretty vigorous 
heresy-hunt was raised against the writers. They 
were freely accused of denying the Divinity of our 
Lord, and were by many invited to lay down their 
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orders. But it pretty soon appeared that the 
younger, the more educated, the more energetic 
elements of the High Church party as well as of the 
Church generally were on their side, or were at all 
events prepared to recognise the new opinions as 
quite compatible with Christianity, with orthodoxy, 
with honest Churchmanship. Two of those men 
died young. Of the rest four have become Bishops, 
including the present Bishop of Winchester and the 
present Bishop of Oxford. Four others became 
Professors of Divinity. In large circles at least 
they are regarded almost as the authorised exponents 
of High Anglican orthodoxy. Finally, in 1896 
Dr. Temple, who had written the introduction to 
the older volume of Essays, became Archbishop of 
Canterbury with universal approval, and presided 
over the Convocation on whose records his con- 
demnation still remained unexpunged. 

The lesson of these simple facts is almost too 
obvious to need pointing out. 

(1) In the first place, it warns us that we should 
be very careful how we accuse of irreligion or heresy 
or dishonesty men of science or scholars, whether 
lay or clerical, who from serious study of a subject 
have arrived at conclusions which are unwelcome to 
us. When the forces of religion and those of science 
or learning have come into collision, the Church 
has had so often in the long run to admit that the 
representatives of science or learning were right. 

(2) You will observe that, though for the moment 
it often appears that to give up something which 
has been associated with our deepest religious 
beliefs will mean giving up everything, over and 
over again it turns out that there has been no real 
collision between Science and Religion, and even that 
the essential religious beliefs have been placed on 
a stronger foundation than before by the sweeping 
away of defences whose weakness only excited 
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doubt and disbelief. The all-or-nothing mode of 
argument is fatally apt to drive people into unbelief. 
When a child or a man discovers that some things 
which his religious teachers have told him are not 
true he too often jumps to the conclusion that 
everything he has been taught is untrue likewise. 
We should be prepared to recognise that great 
changes in our way of looking at the universe may 
take place without any real religious loss. We have 
most of us, I think, by this time come to see that 
the value of the book of Genesis lies not in its ac- 
count of the process by which the world was made 
(that is a question of science pure and simple), 
but in the religious. part of its teaching—the truth 
that God created—perhaps we had better say that 
God creates, is always creating the heavens and the 
earth. The slow, gradual, orderly nature of the 
process in no way dispenses with the necessity of 
God’s creative action. Christians have always 
recognised that the growth of a plant out of the 
seed that was put in the ground can as little be 
explained without the direct activity of the Divine 
will as the sudden appearance of a new species. 
The growth of a new species is no less the work of 
God because that growth has been gradual and 
orderly. 

It is true undoubtedly that Darwinism has de- 
stroyed some of the short and easy methods by 
which theologians used to prove the existence of 
God. No doubt some of the accounts which were 
given by the early Evolutionists of the origin of the 
world and of the development of Man upon it did 
seem to be accounting for the whole process in a way 
in which everything depended upon chance—in 
which there seemed to be no obvious indication of 
intelligence, design, foresight—still less of love. 
The doctrine of Evolution did seem to make it 
easier for those who wished to become Materialists. 
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But more and more, I believe, among all the doubts 
and difficulties of our time, amid all the chaos of 
religious and irreligious opinion which we encounter 
on every side, one thing is clear. The more people 
think, the more impossible do they find the 
materialistic creed to be. 

There really was some excuse in the early days of 
Darwinism for the fear that science and philosophy 
were becoming materialistic. Many of us recollect 
the alarm that was caused by Tyndall’s famous 
declaration at the British Association some thirty 
years ago that matter had in it. the promise and 
potency of all life. Far fewer men of science 
would use such language now, and still fewer philo- 
sophers. Those who do not feel able to go into such 
problems for themselves may like to be told on the 
authority of the present Lord Chancellor—a man 
almost as eminent in the world of philosophy as in 
the world of law and of politics—that “‘ science has 
made no progress towards the exhibition of life as 
a specimen of mechanical or chemical action.”” The 
most famous philosopher of the present day—I 
do not say he is the greatest, but beyond all question 
he is the most famous, the most read, and the most 
talked and written about—is the brilliant French- 
man Henri Bergson. The title of his greatest work 
is very significant. He calls it L’Evolution Créa- 
tvice—‘‘ Creative Evolution.” His whole thought 
is pervaded by the idea of Evolution, but he shows 
that, so far from Evolution dispensing with crea- 
tion, Evolution really implies creation at every 
step. Evolution means a succession of new begin- 
nings—not the less new because the new element 
is small. And every new beginning is an act of 
creation. Moreover, the process of evolution can- 
not be understood at all without assuming that 
some intelligent purpose runs all through it. I 
do not say that all the ideas of Bergson or other 
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present-day philosophers are completely in harmony 
with those of true Christian Theism. But almost 
with one voice they point in that direction, and 
away from materialism or agnosticism. And I feel 
pretty sure that for the mass of men the real alterna- 
tive to the religious view of the universe is material- 
ism, or something very like it. If they can only 
be assured that the experts decisively condemn 
the materialistic explanation of the universe, they 
will find the old religious view far the most intelli- 
gible account of it. Philosophers may contend for 
half-way houses. But the common sense of man- 
kind, if it is only clear to them that science has 
done nothing to disprove our instinctive conviction 
of the supremacy of mind, will decide that the most 
intelligible alternative to Materialism is the old 
Creed, “‘ In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 

Of course it is quite impossible for me to go into 
the various lines of thought by which thinkers have 
refuted the various attempts to explain the world 
without God, but I will just, before I conclude, in 
the briefest possible way, suggest one single con- 
sideration which may be helpful to some of you. 
We all feel at the bottom of our minds the cer- 
tainty that no event can happen without a cause. 
People who doubt everything else do not really doubt 
that. Now, what do we know of causes? We 
never saw one event cause another. Nature tells 
us nothing about causes. We see one event happen 
after another but we do not see any necessity why it 
should. And no matter how often we may see 
events recur in a regular order, we are no wiser; 
we do not see any real connecting link between the 
events. Everywhere we see succession, not caus- 
ality. Where then do we get our idea of a 
Cause from? And do we know anything about 
causes? Well, we know just this—we know that 
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we are causes; we are immediately conscious of 
causing our voluntary acts. And that supplies by 
itself a very strong reason—I should myself be 
disposed to say an irresistible reason—-for supposing 
that the ultimate cause of all events must be a Cause 
that is like our own wills in being conscious, reason- 
able, purposeful. I cannot stay to develop this 
line of thought, nor is it well to speak as if the great 
truth of God’s existence rested upon any one single 
argument. As Bishop Butler insisted long ago, the 
truth of religion rests upon all the evidence taken 
together. But it is a line of thought surely which is 
worth reflecting on. It lends a new significance 
to the old words “God created man in His own 
image, in the image of God created He him.” Be- 
cause man was made in the image of God, we are 
able from the analogy of our own minds to rise to 
the idea of a Mind infinitely higher and wiser and 
more powerful than our own. All through the 
gradual ascent of Creation from the beast to man, 
from the savage to civilised man, from the merely 
natural to spiritual and religious life, we can discern 
that gradual self-revelation of the one Divine Mind 
which culminates in that highest and fullest Revela- 
tion through Him of whom we say, not that He was 
made in the Image of God, but that He is the Image 
of God, the brightness of His glory and the express 
image of His Person. 
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‘* So God created man in His own image, in the image of 
God created He him.” GEN. i. 27. 

A RECENT work by Mr. Leslie Stephen has called 
attention to the enormous part played in the theo- 
logy of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
by the line of thought which is familiarly associated 
with the name of Archdeacon Paley. It may almost 
be said that the theistic belief of thoughtful men a 
century ago rested mainly upon what is called the 
argument from design. I will not weary you by 
asking in detail why that argument cannot be to 
us what it was to our fathers. It will be generally 
admitted that if its force has not been destroyed 
by Darwinism, the form of it has been entirely 
changed. Its obviousness, its popular persuasive- 
ness, is gone. And however it may be reconstructed, 
we may safely say that in the future belief in God 
will not be mainly derived from that source. I 
trust that it will not need an apology for me to 
invite you to think for a few moments this after- 
noon what line of thought is to take its place. 

Is not the true apologetic of the future outlined 
for us in the words of my text? More and more, 
I think, the conviction grows that in the soul of man 
is contained the true revelation of God. I do not 
mean that theology can afford to ignore the facts 
of science. What I do mean is that for the inquirer 
of the present day the oracle of Nature will prove 
obstinately dumb about all that concerns his origin 
and destiny if he neglects to ask himself what is 
the relation between what we call the material 
universe and the mind of man through which alone 
we know anything at all about what we call the 
material universe. And some of us may feel 
strongly inclined to go farther still, and to say that 

1 This sermon appears to have been preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The occasion is not recorded. 
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no absolutely sufficient and unassailable ground for 
belief in God can be discovered in any theory of the 
world which recognises the existence of matter as an 
independent thing in itself, capable of existing by 
itself, or which stops short of seeing in matter 
simply the correlate, the creation, the experience, of 
mind. 

To the ordinary common-sense view of things it 
seems that matter is something which we know all 
about, something whose existence is undoubted, 
and fully intelligible ; and if it does not, as a matter 
of fact, exist by itself independently of spirit, it 
is at least thought capable of so existing. It is 
mind whose existence, or at least whose independent 
existence, seems shadowy and problematical. But 
further reflection may bring the conviction, not 
merely that we do not know anything about matter 
apart from the effects it produces upon us, but 
that the very idea of such a thing as matter apart 
from mind is unintelligible, unthinkable, self-contra- 
dictory. Analyse the world that we know, the only 
world that we have any reason for believing in as 
actual or possible, and in what do we find it to 
consist? There are certain feelings—certain actual 
feelings and certain generalised ideas which we get 
from actual feeling—and certain relations between 
actual or possible feelings. Feeling can clearly exist 
only in a mind or consciousness that feels, and if 
relations are relations between things that are felt, 
they cannot very well have a being of their own 
independently of the mind that experiences those 
feelings and apprehends those relations. All that 
we know, in short, is experience or possible experi- 
ence, and the souls that have such experience. To 
attempt to form the idea of a world that exists 
apart from experience is simply to think of a possible 
experience, and to forget to think of the mind to 
which that experience is to occur. 
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I know, of course, how strange and extravagant 
such a view of things will seem to those (if such there 
should be in this church) to whom it is unfamiliar, 
and how utterly inadequate this brief suggestion of 
an argument (it is intended for no more) will appear 
to those to whom it is not unfamiliar. You will 
know where to look for a fuller development of it. 
The argument is one which has never been more 
powerfully stated than of late in Cambridge. If 
I have ventured to touch upon so difficult a subject 
in a sermon, it is from a very deep conviction that 
the true basis of belief in God, and especially of the 
Christian belief in a God who reveals Himself, is 
that view of the universe which holds that spirits 
and their experiences are the only real things in the 
world—the only independent realities. For it is 
quite clear that the world is not constituted merely 
by such minds as ours. If we use the idealistic 
formula “‘ The mind makes Nature,” it is quite clear 
that it is not my mind or yours which makes Nature. 
If Science be not a mass of delusion, this planet 
existed before human or even animal life existed 
on it. The physical universe at large existed before 
there is any reason to believe that any minds the 
least like ours were there to apprehend it. And 
such minds can contain but a tiny fragment of the 
all which there is to know. They are always dis- 
covering facts which were facts before they dis- 
covered them. And what we know, we do not 
will. Our experiences are often opposed to our 
likings and our strivings; they fail to satisfy our 
desires and our ideals. Weare no more conscious of 
willing even the greater part of what does satisfy 
us than of willing our own pains. Each of us had 
(to all appearance) a beginning ; but the world was 
before we began. Therefore if the world can exist 
only in or for a consciousness, there must always 
have been a Mind in which and for which the world 
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existed ; and if the world is to have a cause, it must 
be willed by that Mind: for will is the only cause 
we really know or can conceive. Such in briefest 
outline is the trend of thought which leads us up by 
a rigorous logical necessity (as it appears to some of 
us) to the idea of a conscious Will that is the source 
and the cause of all that is—for whom the world 
exists, from whom are derived all those lesser 
spirits which, with evil, make up the totality of 
real existence. ‘‘ Nature,” as Lotze puts it, “‘is 
the name for an effect whose cause is God.” 

But, it will be said, this is metaphysics. I am 
afraid that it cannot be denied. And it may no 
doubt be urged with much plausibility that to make 
the truth of Theism or Christianity rest upon a 
metaphysical doctrine is positively suicidal. It 
seems to admit that belief in God is possible only 
for the educated. Even educated men, it may be 
said, cannot all be metaphysicians ; though we may 
with some confidence appeal to the all but unani- 
mous witness of philosophy to a non-materialistic 
view of the universe, it cannot be said that all 
philosophers are idealists, or that all idealists share 
in all points the Christian view of God. 

Many answers might be made to this objection, 
but the most important perhaps is to remind you 
that metaphysic (that great bugbear of practical 
men) is after all only ordinary thought carried a 
little farther than it is ordinarily carried. The 
arguments which when fully developed become a 
metaphysical system are the same arguments which 
in their undeveloped form appeal to educated or 
even to uneducated common sense. When the 
philosopher argues for the impossibility of matter 
without mind, he is only analysing and developing 
that general conviction of the superiority of mind 
to matter—that feeling of the gross improbability 
that matter should develop of itself something so 
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unlike and so much superior to itself as Mind— 
which will probably by itself always be sufficient to 
preserve the mass of men from materialism, if only 
they can be assured that true science has nothing 
to say against the belief in spirit. Or when a 
philosopher tries to show that nothing to satisfy 
his innate idea of cause can be found anywhere but 
in a conscious and rational Will, he is merely working 
out what is implied in the plain man’s dim convic- 
tion, which if he expressed it at all, would take such 
a form as this: “‘ The world must have had some- 
one to make it; it could not have made itself.” 
The philosophical arguments are at bottom the 
same as the common-sense ones—just carried a 
little farther, and by being carried farther, guarded 
against the assaults which may plausibly be made 
upon their popular forms. 

I would indeed venture to suggest that the hard- 
and-fast line which of late years it has been 
usual to draw between philosophy and theology 
has been injurious to both, and that students of 
theology should be encouraged modestly, rever- 
ently, but yet boldly, to face the great problems 
that belong to both. The spirit of that noble 
band, the Cambridge Platonists, is the spirit which 
we want to see rekindled in our schools of theology. 
If philosophy be (as has been said by a great 
living thinker) but the finding of bad reasons for 
what we believe upon instinct, still the attempt to 
dispense with reason is, for Churches and for indi- 
viduals, the beginning of the process, of which the end 
is scepticism. But there is nothing in what I have 
said which really tends to the smallest disparage- 
ment of the religious faith which is not consciously 
philosophical. Even those who claim for their 
knowledge of God an immediate and intuitive cer- 
tainty infinitely transcending any which bare 
reason can attain would find perhaps, if they fully 
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analysed their own thoughts, that some such infer- 
ences as I have suggested had something to do with 
them. The mystic is very often the unconscious 
idealist. 

But so far we have been thinking of our reasons 
for believing that God exists. But what is the use, 
it may be asked, of knowing that there is a spiritual 
being behind the veil of sense, unless we know what 
is Hischaracter ? What boots it to know that there 
is a Will which rules the world, unless we know what 
sort of will it is, what it wills that you and I should 
do here, what it wills that you and I should be here- 
after? Undoubtedly it is quite true that an idealis- 
tic view of the world may be spiritually as blank and 
unsatisfying as the crudest and coarsest materialism. 
But that is so only when our theory of the universe 
takes no account of what is after all the most im- 
portant part of that Self which is the basis of all our 
knowledge of other things—that is to say, its con- 
sciousness of Duty and of good. Few will now be 
prepared to stake their belief in the goodness of 
God upon the empirical observation of external 
nature. We are no longer much impressed by such 
arguments as that which Paley builds upon the little 
apparatus in the throat, which, in spite of all the 
“manducation and deglutition”’ (to use his own 
phrase) of a city dinner secures that not one alder- 
man is choked in a century. To us, Nature is far 
too red in tooth and claw for that. Not in the 
course of nature without, not in the course of his- 
tory (not much less red than that of nature), but in 
the mind of man within must we find the sole evi- 
dence of the goodness of God. Those moral con- 
victions of ours are as much, as clear, as certain a 
part of our knowledge, as our belief that two and 
two make four. That there is such a thing as duty, 
that there is a real distinction between good and 
evil, that love is better than hate, these are as 
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much deliverances of our reason as the truth that 
the conclusion of a syllogism is proved by its 
premises. We have every bit as much reason for 
believing in the truth, the objective truth, of the 
one set of propositions as of the other. And if our 
minds come to us from the Mind of God, we must 
believe that for Him too these truths are valid. 
They must be taken as revelations not merely of 
His arbitrary commands but of His inmost and 
eternal nature. The study of the moral nature of 
man leads us up, in short, to the supreme Christian 
conviction that God is love. 

But, it will be thought by some, if a conclusion 
practically identical with the Christian view of 
God and of good can be reached by mere natural 
reason (as some people will call it), are we not 
making the Christian revelation a mere super- 
fluity ? Are we not at best returning to the cold, 
dry, eighteenth-century way of looking at Chris- 
tianity as a mere republication of the religion of 
nature with the addition perhaps of some more 
convincing guarantee in the shape of miracles and 
other such “evidences of Christianity’? I do 
not think that is the effect of our position. It does, 
indeed, compel us to cast away any hard-and-fast 
distinction between a natural and a revealed religion. 
It does compel us to recognise that in one sense all 
religion is natural; that in another sense all is re- 
vealed. It is nonew doctrine after all that conscience 
is the voice of God, or that in all men there is a 
measure of conscience. But, because some revelation 
of God is to be found in the conscience and reason of 
all beings who can really be described as human, it 
does not follow that the voice of God speaks in all 
men with equal clearness. That conscience has 
grown and developed in the history of the race is a 
truth now so familiar as to need no enforcement. 
On the other hand, we do not perhaps recognise 
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sufficiently the different degrees of moral enlighten- 
ment which are to be found in different men even 
at the same stage of moral development, in the 
same society, and at the same level of culture and 
intellect in other respects. The fundamental truths 
of mathematics, and the principles of mathematical 
reasoning, are self-evident, but it took men of 
genius to see them in the first instance, and not 
all men are endowed with equal capacity even for 
apprehending them. No argument can establish 
that a discord is not a harmony for him who does 
not see it. And yet the differences in musical 
capacity are infinite—even in the receptive capacity 
—to say nothing of the creative. But even in the 
intellectual and the esthetic sphere it is true that 
to some extent what one has seen for himself he can 
pass on to others. Granted some measure of the 
original capacity for seeing the truth or the beauty, 
that capacity can be evoked in one by the higher 
achievement of another. Mathematics rest on @ 
priori perceptions, yet mathematics can be taught, 
and few of us perhaps could have evolved for our- 
selves even the multiplication table without much 
painful discipline. Artistic capacity is often the 
possession of a race. The most original of poets 
begins with imitation. Literary taste is cultivated 
in circles and societies. And this is still more true 
in the moral and religious region. Once pointed 
out by the man of special inspiration, hundreds of 
very ordinary men can see the truth or the beauty. 
The new idea of God, once disclosed, thousands 
can worship. The new type of character, once 
created, all can imitate. There are savage races— 
yes, and I fear there are individuals here and there 
in civilised societies who are in much the same case 
—so utterly unfamiliar with the idea of unselfishness 
that they find it easier to believe that the missionary 
has sprung from the foam of the sea than that he 
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has come among them to serve no private purpose 
of his own; yet, when once they are convinced of 
the existence of such a thing as unselfishness, they are 
fully capable of appreciating and of aspiring after it. 

The idea that morality and religion are social 
products has become a commonplace among us. 
But taken by itself it is but a half-truth. We get 
a radically false idea of moral and religious progress 
if we forget the other side of the matter—that in 
the first instance each step of spiritual progress is 
due to the insight of an individual soul. The many 
see with the eyes of the few. Moral and religious 
progress is mainly the work of the few—the men of 
moral genius, the reformers, the prophets. 

With the old Greek Fathers and the Catechisms 
of the modern Greek Church, we must find a place 
for the Greek philosopher as well as for the Jewish 
prophet among the preparatores Evangeliai—tor 
Socrates and for Plato, as well as for Moses and Isaiah. 

That Israel was the first nation that came to see 
in its national Deity the righteous God of all the 
earth, that Israel’s prophets and its religious litera- 
ture occupied an exceptional position in the religious 
history of the human race, is no doubt a well- 
established result of sober criticism. But it is a 
truth which loses all its meaning if we do not seek 
to bring our ideas of inspiration or revelation into 
harmony with all that philosophy and _ history, 
science and criticism conspire to teach us about the 
relation of God to the human mind in general. 
And yet we should not be too anxious to draw sharp 
lines between the inspiration of Israel .and the 
inspiration of other teachers, just as we should 
recognise in the inspiration of the most inspired 
prophet only a higher manifestation of that same 
spirit which speaks also in the faintest whisper of 
the most commonplace conscience. 

And this principle is one which we should not 
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hesitate to apply even to that Revelation of God 
which we rightly accept as supreme, and in a sense 
final—not, indeed, as containing in detail a com- 
plete code of human duty, but as containing in a 
form available for all time the fundamental truths 
about God and man’s relation to Him, of which the 
subsequent and continuous revelation of God in 
the Christian Church is but the development and 
the completion. 

Can anything make the idea of an Incarnation 
really intelligible but the recognition that all human 
consciousness, and especially all human consciousness 
of duty and of God, all human goodness of act and of 
character, are in their measure revelations of the 
Divine? That there is something of the Divine in 
every human spirit is implied in that fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity—that man was created in 
the image-of God: and that truth is the necessary 
presupposition of the further truth that on one 
historical Personality the Spirit of God was poured 
without measure. It is, I believe, of great import- 
ance that we should recognise a unique divine Son- 
ship in Jesus; but that belief becomes meaningless 
and spiritually valueless unless we bring it into the 
closest possible contact with that other truth that 
in a sense all men are sons of God—sons of God by 
origin inasmuch as their spirits are sparks of the 
Divine, called to be sons of God in a moral sense 
by reproducing in themselves the ideal which Christ 
proclaimed with His lips and realised in His life. 
In the mind of our Lord Himself we see the con- 
sciousness of a unique, a peculiarly intimate union 
with the Father, of an exceptional divine mission, 
of an exceptional relation to the whole human race, 
invariably and inseparably associated with the 
conviction that all men were called to be like Him, 
and might become so by accepting the truth which 
He proclaimed. He first, he perfectly realised 
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the ideal relation between every human soul and 
God, and the true relation between every human 
soul and every other. That God was the common 
Father as well as His Father, that He loves all 
men and wills that all should love one another 
—this is the essence of what He had to teach the 
world not merely by word and precept but by a 
character and a life which perfectly expressed that 
idea both in its Godward and in its manward aspect. 
That in this teaching, this life, this character, this 
Personality we see humanity at its best, and there- 
fore that in Him we have our highest revelation of 
God—that is the verdict of the religious and moral 
consciousness of mankind. And that verdict must 
ultimately be the supreme evidence of the Christian 
Creed. It is the verdict to which Christ Himself 
invariably appealed. “I know My own, and My 
own know Me.” “ The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life.” ‘‘ He that is 
of the light cometh to the light.” The unique 
divine Sonship of Christ must rest on its own evi- 
dence, upon the appeal which it makes to our 
spiritual nature—that is, upon the working in us, in 
the individual and in the Christian Society at large 
in lesser measure of the self-same Spirit which was 
poured out so abundantly upon Him. ‘“‘ No man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

There is happily nothing new in such a view of | 
Revelation. It has never been without its wit- 
nesses in the long history of the Church. And (if 
I mistake not) it is fast becoming the very top of 
all Christian teaching. More and more we are 
coming to feel that the Jewish and the Christian 
Revelations are of one piece and in one line (so to 
speak) with the Revelation of God in the reason and 
conscience of humanity at large, that the Revelation 
of God in Christ—supreme, unique, all-sufficient, 
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as we rightly think it—is simply the culminating 
instance, the centre of that self-revelation of God 
to man, that indwelling of God in humanity, which 
is the source of all truth and of all goodness. That 
moral consciousness which speaks in the most 
ordinary prompting of human compassion assures 
us also that we have no higher or worthier concep- 
tion of Him in whom we live and move and have 
our being than is contained in the consciousness 
and the life of Him who called Himself the Son of God. 

There is in many religious minds a strong repug- 
nance to the idea of basing belief in God on reason. 
In part, perhaps, that repugnance rests upon mis- 
taken ideas of what reason is. But in part that 
repugnance is better founded. Those who feel it 
are afraid that a religion founded on reason may 
dispense with Christ and with that witness of the 
heart (as they would express it) without which they 
rightly feel that there is no true knowledge of God. 
Both fears, I have tried to suggest, are groundless. 
In the moral consciousness of man lies the sole source 
of our knowledge of God’s nature and will; but 
without the exceptional moral and religious conscious- 
ness of Christ there is no reason to believe that we 
should ever have understood, as He has made us 
understand, the nature of God and of His will for 
us. There are thousands who would peremptorily 
deny that they believed in the Divinity of Christ, 
who yet believe in God as Christ has revealed Him 
and because Christ has revealed Him. Nor does 
the belief in a natural capacity for attaining to some 
knowledge of God tend to reduce that knowledge 
to the level of mere matter of fact, or to make 
religious faith a matter purely of the intellect, and 
not of the heart and of the life. The apprehension 
of moral and spiritual truth demands a cultivation 
of the emotions and the will, their cultivation in 
prayer and in life. 
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PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’s, MALONE, BELFAST, June 29, 1913 


“For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son.”’ 
Rom, viii. 29. 


THE old controversy between the supporters of 
Freewill and the asserters of divine Predestination 
is one of which we hear little in modern pulpits. 
The Churches or sects or parties which are still 
officially supposed to be the most strenuous sup- 
porters of the doctrine that all human acts are pre- 
ordained by God now for the most part assert that 
doctrine in a languid and half-hearted fashion or 
let it drop out of sight altogether. Elsewhere human 
freedom is usually taken for granted, and no pains 
are taken to reconcile it either with the passages 
in Holy Scripture in which absolute and universal 
predestination seem on the face of it to be clearly 
taught, or with the arguments by which philo- 
sophers and theologians have attempted to defend 
the doctrine on its own merits. And perhaps on 
the whole it is just as well that this should be so. 
The question is one which is in general best relegated 
to University lecture-rooms. But occasionally at the 
present day one finds that the doctrine of Pre- 
destination under its modern name of Determinism 
is used as an argument against Christianity or any 
other form of religious belief. There is of course 
this much difference between the old Predestination 
and new Determinism, that the old Predestinarian 
believed in the existence of God and treated all the 
actions of men as ultimately due to His personal 
will, The modern Determinist believes that all 
human actions are caused in the last resort by the 
original characters with which men are born into 
the world together with the influence of their en- 
vironment—that is to say, the whole of the events 
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and circumstances which have acted upon them from 
the moment of birth to the moment of action. The 
Determinist regards every action in the inner world 
of thought and feeling, emotion and will, no less 
than in the outer world of physical events, as deter- 
mined or caused by the operation of fixed and 
unalterable laws. He may or may not believe that 
the Power to which these. laws owe their existence 
is in the last resort the personal will of a righteous 
God. The Predestinarian is always a Determinist : 
the Determinist is not always a Predestinarian in 
the theological sense of the word. But at bottom 
the theological question is the same as the philo- 
sophical question. It is a very old controversy 
indeed; and, though there may arise newly dis- 
covered physiological and other facts which have 
some bearing on the question, most of the arguments 
employed on both sides are the old arguments which 
were used centuries ago by Fathers and School- 
men and even by pre-Christian philosophers. Only 
there is this curious inversion of the old order of 
things. It used to be for the most part the most 
intensely religious people who asserted the doctrine 
of Predestination—the Stoics, most religious of 
ancient philosophers, St. Augustine and the dominant 
school of Christian theology in the West, the 
Reformers, the Calvinists, the Jansenists. These 
were the people who insisted most on Predestination. 
It was the more intellectual, more rationalistic 
thinkers—the Epicureans of old, the philosophical 
Greek theologians, the rationalising Pelagians, the 
sceptical Erasmus—who were the great champions of 
Freewill. At the present day scientists tend to be De- 
terminists, the champions of religion to be Free-willers. 

As I have said, I do not think the subject very suit- 
able for pulpit discussion ; but when we are told that 
the arguments in ‘favour of universal Determinism 
are creating difficulty in the minds of religiously- 
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minded people, I do not think it will be out of place 
to say a few words, not on the question “‘ Is Deter- 
minism true?’ but on the question ‘If Deter- 
minism should be true, is there anything in it which 
need shake the faith of a Christian ? ”’ 

And here the first point which ought to be 
made clear is that there are many different kinds of 
Determinism. There are people who hold that all 
our thoughts, feelings, emotions, volitions, are 
simply the by-products of material changes— 
changes in the brain and nervous system. The 
world is a huge machine in which every event is 
determined by purely material causes. Such things 
as thought, the sense of duty, sin, repentance, 
aspiration, love, are simply so many by-products 
turned out by the machine in the course of its 
working—epiphenomena as they call them—which 
have no real influence on its working. It would all 
go on just the same if there were no consciousness 
at all in the world. I am debating, for instance, 
whether I should get up in the morning or not. 
Suppose I don’t get up. I imagine—we all imagine 
—that the cause why I do not get up is my laziness 
the moment before. Supposing I do get up. I 
imagine that my limbs move because I resolved to 
get up, and that I resolved to get up because I thought 
it was my duty to do so. There are people who will 
tell you that this is all a mere delusion. My thought 
of duty had nothing to do with the resolution ; the 
resolution had nothing whatever to do with the 
movement of my limbs. A certain state of my 
brain happened to be accompanied by the thought 
of duty; that state of brain and nervous system 
caused another state of brain and nervous system 
which happened to be accompanied by the state of 
consciousness I call a resolution, and that state of 
brain it was which caused my limbs to move. But 
really the resolution or the failure to resolve had 
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nothing to do with the matter. The whole process 
was merely physical: one mental state never causes 
another—still less does it cause a physical event. 
Now if all this were true, it must be admitted that 
morality and the religion which is based upon it 
are mere delusions. All morality implies that my 
acts are really the result of my will; my volitions 
are the result of my character. J really do cause 
these events. The events happen in consequence 
of my devotion to duty or in consequence of my 
resistance to the voice of conscience. The thought 
of duty, regard for another person, the love of one’s 
fellowmen are really causes—equally so indifference 
to duty or hatred of others. Of course our mental 
states are in part due to changes in the brain and 
nervous system, and the exact nature of the rela- 
tion between the body and them is a difficult and 
complicated problem. But the Materialism which 
‘asserts that mind counts for nothing and that all 
mental changes are wholly and solely the effect of 
purely physical causes—this kind of Materialism is 
at the present day asserted by hardly any philo- 
sophers and by comparatively few men of science. 
The main tendency of present-day thought runs 
in quite a contrary direction. The famous declara- 
tion which the late Professor Tyndall made some 
thirty years ago in this city about matter having 
in it the promise and potency of all life would find 
far fewer men of science to echo it with equal con- 
fidence at the present day. 

In spite of their many differences, nearly all 
schools of philosophy are tending to agree in this— 
that not even the life of a plant, and still less the life 
of the lowliest conscious being, can be explained by 
any sort of mechanism. 

The Determinist need not be a Materialist. 
There is nothing in Determinism properly under- 
stood which denies that our acts spring from our 
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characters. The forces which determine the develop- 
ment of those characters may be forces of the most 
purely spiritual nature. Nor is there anything in 
the theory that our present acts spring from original 
character and subsequent education or environment 
which can diminish the truth of our immediate 
conviction that a good character is the highest thing 
in the world and a bad character the worst. There 
is nothing in Determinism which can weaken the 
immediate affirmation of conscience that this or 
that act ought to be done, and that if I want to do 
it, 1can doit. If I want to! But it may be sug- 
gested that in the last resort the cause why I want 
to or do not want to is to be found in my original 
character and my education. Everybody admits 
that this is so to a very large extent. Nobody 
denies that children inherit much good and much evil 
from their parents; nobody denies the value of a 
good religious and moral education, or the bad in- 
fluence of a bad one. Nobody seriously contends 
that character is worthless because it is partly due 
to good parents and to a good education. And if it 
should turn out that character and consequently 
action are entirely due to original constitution and 
subsequent environment, why should that weaken 
your desire to be good, your sorrow that you are not 
better than you are or your thankfulness for being 
as good as youare? Is there anything in ¢hat which 
prevents you from saying—nay, does it not compel 
you to exclaim, with St. Paul, ‘ By the grace of 
God I am what I am”? 

But you will say, “What of the bad?” If 
Determinism is true, are they not compelled to 
be bad? Yes, that is so, if it means that being 
what they were, and their environment being the 
same, they could not have grown up differently. 
But that does not alter the fact that they are bad, 
no matter how they came to be bad; they sin be- 
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cause they are bad. That is no reason why we 
should not. try to cure them of their badness—by 
punishment or by other means. On the Deter- 
minist hypothesis they are victims of a spiritual 
disease, and they can be cured only by spiritual 
medicine. That metaphor of the spiritual physician, 
so often used by Plato of old, has the sanction of 
our Lord Himself. ‘‘ They that are whole have no 
need of a physician, but they that are sick.”’ And 
there is nothing in Determinism any more than there 
is in the teaching of our Lord Himself to sanction the 
absurd sentimentalism which forgets that, so far 
as badness is a disease, it is a disease of the will, 
and that people who suffer from that disease will 
not be cured by being told that they are as much 
objects of compassion as the victims of a physical 
malady. Bad men are the objects of compassion. 
Did not our Lord Himself feel compassion for the 
_ publicans and the sinners? But they are proper 
objects of ‘condemnation and punishment too. 
There is no cure of the disease called sin without 
convincing the sinner that sin is hateful, and that he 
himself is hateful in so far as he is sinful. 

But you will say, “‘ On the Determinist creed the 
ultimate cause of this spiritual disease is God Him- 
self. God caused that man to be born with bad 
tendencies, and to be born in surroundings which 
fostered those tendencies.’’ Well, can we on any 
view deny that this is so to a very considerable extent? 
No one can deny it who professes to believe in God’s 
government of the world, who believes that the laws 
of heredity and the laws which govern the formation 
of character are God’s laws—still less anyone who 
attaches any meaning to the old theological doctrine 
of. original sin. Supposing it were so altogether 
as Determinists contend—supposing our acts do 
spring wholly frem character and environment— 
would it make the great problem of evil much harder 
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than it is on any view? The believer in Freewill 
in the popular sense of the word—the Indeter- 
minist, as we may call him—accounts for the exis- 
tence of evil in a God-governed world by supposing 
that the existence of a possibility of evil is necessary 
to there being any true good in the world, to the 
development of characters which are freely good. 
Without freedom, they say, no goodness. There- 
fore God allows some men to be freely bad, and to 
be the cause of badness in others. May not the 
Determinist likewise think that the actual existence 
of evil is necessary as a means to the ultimate good 
of the whole universe? On both views the evil is 
allowed—that is, practically, is caused—by God only 
in order that 1t may be overcome. It is there because the 
highest good of a finite being can arise only from 
the existence of evil and from the overcoming of it. 

I do think it would be impossible to reconcile 
this view with the Christian conception of God if 
we believed in the everlasting torments of the wicked. 
As I reminded you just now at least half the religious 
people of the past—at all periods and in all forms 
of the Christian faith—have believed in Determinism. 
And it is difficult to deny that they had St. Paul on 
their side. At all times there have been other 
religious people who passionately protested against 
such a doctrine. Particularly in recent times the 
most religious minds have revolted against it. And 
it is impossible not to sympathise with that revolt 
against Predestinarianism when we remember that 
theological Predestinarianism has so frequently in- 
cluded the belief that people whom God sent into 
the world with bad tendencies which He knew 
would not wholly be overcome in this life were 
destined to a future of eternal torment in the next» 
—a future in which there would be no room for 
any improvement, repentance, or amendment, any 
profiting by the discipline and experience which 
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they had gone through before death or after death. 
With all his Predestinarianism, there is no trace 
of this doctrine in St. Paul, though in later theology 
they have so often gone together. Most of us feel 
now that such a doctrine is utterly inconsistent with 
the character of that God who is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. It is that gloomy and horrible doctrine of 
everlasting torments which has provoked the great 
revolt of the modern religious world against Cal- 
vinism. The situation is quite different if we look 
upon the future life as a continuation of that dis- 
cipline and education of character which begins 
here and now and for the sake of which Christians 
have generally believed that evil in this world is 
permitted. On that view we may hope that those 
in whom the conquest of evil by good has been very 
imperfect, or even has not begun at all in this life, 
may in the future benefit by the experience of evil 
and its consequences which they have gone through 
both here and in the world beyond. Suffering, we 
‘may be sure, is part of the discipline by which evil 
is overcome. All experience attests that that is 
so here; it is reasonable to expect that it will be 
so hereafter; but not hopeless, useless, unending 
suffering. 
“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.”’ 


If this be our hope, surely there is nothing in any 
rational Determinism which can compel us to give 
it up. ’ 

I have deliberately refrained from arguing the 
question whether in point of fact Determinism is 
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true or not. My object in touching upon the 
controversy at all is simply to make it plain that 
the question can be decided either way without 
any danger to the interests of morality and religion 
—provided only that we refuse to silence the clear 
inward conviction that there is such a thing as 
duty, that it ought to be done, and that we are the 
causes of its being done or not done. If you do not 
see your way to answer the question and do not 
feel inclined to go into it, there is no reason in the 
world why you should. That is one of the questions 
about which it is quite wise for many people to go 
through the world in a state of reverent agnos- 
ticism. If you do think about it, and it seems to 
you that Freedom in the sense in which it is the 
opposite of Determinism is necessary to Morality, 
then and so long as that appears to you to be so, 
you have every right to regard Determinism as 
false; for our moral convictions are as certain as 
any other part of our knowledge. In that case 
cling to your belief in Freewill, and repudiate 
Determinism. On the other hand, if you think the 
arguments in favour of Determinism ought to 
prevail, I trust I have shown you that that is no 
good reason why you should not cling to the belief 
in that eternal, essential difference between good 
and evil which is the very basis of our belief in a God 
who loves the good and hates the evil, and whose 
plan for the world which He has made is a plan for 
bringing good out of evil, and so promoting the 
highest and greatest good that is possible in the 
nature of things for His creatures. Whichever way 
you answer the question, there is nothing in it to 
shake or nullify St. Paul’s practical counsel—the 
gist of all that he has to say upon the subject: 
“ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that worketh in you both 
the willing and the working.” 
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PREACHED IN NEw COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD, 
April 24, 1904 


“T tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go 
away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 


unto you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you.” 


JOHN xvi. 7. 
THERE are probably two, and two only, continental 
theologians whose names at least are known to the 
average educated man who reads the newspapers 
and sometimes glances at a magazine. One of 
them is Adolf Harnack, Professor at Berlin, the 
other is Alfred Loisy, the condemned French priest 
who has recently given incontrovertible proof of his 
continued loyalty to the Roman Church by the 
resignation of his Professorship in the Collége de 
France. These two men represent two opposite 
tendencies of progressive religious thought about 
which I would say a word to you this morning. 

It is a commonplace to say that the historic sense 
is a very late acquisition of the human mind. Not 
so very long ago even learned men were disposed 
to treat the Bible as if it were all of one piece. 
Devout minds accepted it en bloc; sceptics were 
disposed to ridicule it en bloc as a mass of cunningly 
devised fables. At the present day everybody 
realises more or less distinctly that the Bible is both 
the record and the result of a long development of 
religious thought and feeling. This is conspicuously 
so with the Old Testament. But even in the New 
Testament we all recognise, for instance, that our 
present Gospels are not all of one piece. In the 
first three Gospels we can distinguish sometimes 
between different sources, between earlier and later 
strata. We recognise that the Fourth Gospel is 
at least in style and expression a less exact historical 
record of our Lord’s discourses than the first three, 
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though, as regards the Spiritual significance of His 
work and His personality, the fourth Evangelist 
perhaps understood Him much better and more pro- 
foundly than the first three. We recognise again 
that the Epistles teach doctrines and ideas which 
are not actually to be found in the words of Christ 
Himself, and that the later theology of the Church 
is the result of a long and elaborate evolution of 
which only the germs can be found even in the 
teaching of the Epistles. 

In the presence of this discovery, two attitudes are 
possible to Christian minds. On the one hand 
there is in some quarters a tendency to turn im- 
patiently away from the elaborate structure of 
technical dogma with which we are presented in 
the Creeds, the Fathers, the Canons of Councils, 
the Articles and Confessions of the Reformed 
Churches. We hear the cry, ‘“‘ Let us go back to 
the Christianity of Christ.”” As the Reformation 
went behind the decisions of Councils and Popes 
to the Bible upon which all professed to base them- 
selves, let us go behind even the words of Apostles 
to the Master whom they all profess to interpret. 
The Protestant maxim was, ‘“‘ The Bible and the 
Bible alone the religion of Protestants ’’: let us take 
for the watchword of the new Reformation ‘“‘ Christ 
and Christ alone the religion of Christians, Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever.” It is the dogmas and the controversies 
(we are told) that create the difficulties and _per- 
plexities which stand between the modern mind and 
a religion that it can live by. Christ still appeals 
to us as convincingly and immediately as He did 
to the Galilean fishermen who knew nothing of the 
Greek metaphysics out of which the dogmas have 
been built. Christ still speaks to us with authority, 
and not as the scribes. Our consciences recognise 
the truth of the moral ideal which He sets up be- 
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fore us. When He speaks to us of God, He speaks 
out of the inmost depths of a consciousness which 
sees the vision of God and feels itself in intimate 
communion with Him. His teaching about God 
carries its own evidence with it. Christianity is 
the belief in Christ and the Father whom He reveals 
—that and nothing else. 

Such is the tendency which finds expression in 
the school of modern German theology, which takes 
its name from the great theologian Ritschl, but which 
is best known in England through the writings of 
Harnack, who, however, it should be remembered, 
represents the extreme left wing of the school. 
Harnack does not deny the Divinity of Christ: 
other members of the school strongly assert it. 
But they attach very little importance to the 
technical phrases in which the Church has clothed 
the doctrine. The important thing with them is 
the impression which Christ makes upon the in- 
dividual soul. Their teaching is Christo-centric (as 
the phrase is) to an extreme and exclusive degree. 
Their tendency is to disparage all other knowledge 
of God but that which reaches us through Christ 
Himself—whether it be the knowledge derived 
from philosophic reflection, or that supplied by 
other religions, even the Jewish, or by the later 
teaching of the Church. The absolute complete- 
ness and sufficiency of the revelation made to the 
world once for all in the life and teaching of 
Christ—that is their fundamental principle. And 
in their interpretation of that teaching the chief 
stress is laid upon Christ’s great idea of the Father- 
hood of God. The Fatherhood of God who has 
called all men to be His sons through Christ theSon | 
—that is with the Ritschlian theologians almost 
the whole of Christianity. 

The Abbé Loisy, while he shares with these 
Protestant scholars the critical and historical view 
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of the New Testament writings, has another way of 
meeting the difficulties which that view creates. 
He insists upon the difficulty—he would say per- 
haps the impossibility—of distinguishing between 
what Christ Himself taught and what His followers 
through the spiritual impulse which He gave them 
developed out of His teaching. He admits the 
fact of development, but he points out that there 
may be such a thing as a true development. Christ 
did not teach, for instance, that slavery was wrong, 
but it would be preposterous on that account to 
assert that Christianity allows slavery. The prin- 
ciple of Brotherhood which Christ did teach is 
totally inconsistent with slavery, though it took 
His Church a thousand or two thousand years fully 
to realise the inconsistency. Some people perhaps 
have not learned that lesson yet. In the same 
way Christ did not explicitly teach the doctrine of 
His own Divinity or of the Atonement, but those 
doctrines may nevertheless be true developments 
of what He did teach: they may be true expres- 
sions of what the Christian consciousness has come 
to feel that Christ was and is to the world and to 
each individual soul that believes in Him. Carry- 
ing much farther that doctrine of development 
which Newman first introduced into Roman Catholic 
theology, Loisy is prepared by its aid to defend not 
only the cardinal doctrines of universal Christendom, 
but even the most modern innovations of Roman 
theology. He realises the necessity of development ; 
such development is the proper function of the 
Church. The most fundamental idea of Christianity 
with him is precisely the idea of the Church or 
religious community; the most important thing 
that Christ did was to found the Church. Brought 
up in a Church which is so much more to the heart 
and conscience and life of its adherents than the 
Lutheran Churches of modern Germany, Loisy 
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appreciates the need for definite religious teaching, 
of order and organisation, of symbol and worship. 
It is as absurd to speak contemptuously of a for- 
mula or a doctrine, of a rite or an institution, he 
would feel, because it is not found in the actual 
teaching of Christ as it would be to object to the 
services of this chapel because organs and counter- 
point were not invented in the time of Christ. 
What are we to say to these conflicting ten- 
dencies ? There is no question which will better 
repay thought and study on the part of those who 
wish to find out what the Christianity of the future 
is to be. I have only time for one word of sugges- 
tion. Briefly, it seems to me-that each of these 
teachers is right in nearly all that he affirms, wrong 
or exaggerated only in what he denies or disparages. 
I am far from suggesting that either Harnack or 
Loisy presents us with an adequate or completely 
satisfactory view of what Christ was and is. But I 
believe that we may learn much from both. You 
will find Harnack, as well as some of the more 
constructive members of that school, I think, both 
in regard to matters of pure criticism and in point 
of spiritual insight, better guides than Loisy as to 
what Jesus actually taught and did, and was—and 
as to what He ought to be to us now. And that 
must for ever remain the core, the essence of Chris- 
tianity, which must always stand in quite a different 
position from any superstructure that may be built 
upon it. But it need not and cannot be the whole 
of Christianity. Harnack and his friends are fond 
of depreciating philosophy—whether the philosophy 
of the present or that Christian philosophy of the 
past which we call Dogma. But after all man is 
a reasonable being. He cannot believe that God 
is revealed in Christ unless he first believes that 
God is: and that belief must rest upon grounds 
that appeal to his reason. It is childish to talk 
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about getting rid of metaphysics. All religion is and 
always has been, in a true sense of the word, meta- 
physical, since it always involves belief in some- 
thing which cannot be seen or touched or handled. 
The Fatherhood of God itself is a metaphysical 
doctrine, though it comes home to us much more 
forcibly in that simple form than in any technical 
language with which philosophers or theologians 
have attempted to teach the same truth. Loisy’s 
view of Christianity is far more philosophical than 
Harnack’s. He sees that the appearance of Christ 
is the culminating event in a long history of religious 
evolution, and the starting-point of a further evolu- 
tion. He sees that reasonable beings cannot simply 
be the passive recipients of a revelation from on 
high. They must think about it. And the result 
of that thought is doctrine. Doubtless the forms 
which the Christian thought of the past has be- 
queathed to us do not help us now as much as they 
did once. To many they have even become hin- 
drances, because they are expressed in the technical 
language of a philosophy which is not our philo- 
sophy. But the true remedy for that state of things 
is not to deny the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, but 
to believe in it more fully and more completely 
than those do who think that inspiration stopped 
in the first century or the sixth or the sixteenth. 
We must seek to translate these truths into the 
language of our time and even in a sense to go 
beyond them. We must believe that the Holy 
Spirit is still at work in the hearts of men, leading 
them on to fresh truth, taking of the things of 
Christ and showing them unto us, correcting the 
limitations, the one-sidedness, the positive mistakes 
of the past, discovering an ever-growing richness 
of meaning in the recorded teaching of Christ and 
the teaching of the Apostles about Christ, and set- 
ting them in their due relation to all the fresh 
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truths of history and science and philosophy which 
the Spirit of God is gradually communicating to 
man, and so building up an ever truer and fuller 
conception of God and His relation to the world, to 
humanity, to the individual soul. The true remedy 
for narrow and mechanical views of inspiration, 
doctrine, Church, sacrament, and the like is not the 
impossible attempt to do without them, but to go 
on to fuller and more adequate conceptions of them 
all. Where positive mistakes have been made, 
where, for instance, the Church or a Church has 
committed itself to a belief in historical facts which 
criticism has shown to be false, they must be pointed 
out honestly and unfalteringly. It is because the 
Roman Church is unwilling to admit that it has 
committed itself to an unhistorical view of the 
Bible, that it has committed the lamentable blunder 
of condemning the Abbé Loisy. Sometimes there 
must be correction: more often we want nothing 
but development. Loisy has a truer and fuller 
belief in the Holy Ghost than either his opponents 
at Berlin or his judges at Rome. 

I have pointed out what I believe to be the defects 
and exaggerations of the position, ‘“‘ Christianity 
is simply Christ and the very words that He uttered.”’ 
And yet from a practical point of view Harnack is 
not far wrong. From a speculative point of view 
it is a mistake to isolate the teaching of Christ from 
its context in the religious history of the world. 
And yet from the point of view of the individual soul 
seeking light and guidance in life I do not think 
it is easy to exaggerate the unique and paramount 
importance of the personality and teaching of Christ. 
The most essential thing in Christianity is the 
Christian ideal of life, and the belief that in that ideal 
the very nature and character of God are revealed. 
Doubtless in detail that ideal has grown and must 
grow. But the vital germ and principle of it all 
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is to be found in the pages of the Gospels—in the 
Sayings which no reasonable criticism doubts to 
represent the real teaching and character of the 
historic Jesus. If some of the sayings attributed 
to Him in the Gospels are not the very words that 
He uttered, they owe their origin to the teaching 
that actually did fall from His lips. And if the 
appeal which that teaching makes to you does not 
proclaim Him the Son, the Revealer of God, nothing 
else will. To think of God as Christ taught us to 
think of Him, to keep His ideal ever before our 
minds, to feel its inspiring influence in work, its 
restraining influence in amusement and in society, 
to mould upon it the whole plan and framework of 
our lives, to keep up all the religious habits and to 
make the most of all the religious influences which 
will strengthen the hold of that ideal upon us—that 
in sum and substance is the religion that we want 
most. There may be room for a superstructure, 
but that must be the foundation of the Christian’s 
religion. 

Even on the most severely practical side we must 
not lose sight of the principle of Development. 
We cannot expect guidance as to every detail of 
our life in the spsissima verba of Christ. The words 
which are due to the working of Christ’s spirit in 
the hearts of His first followers are hardly second 
in importance to those which He uttered Himself. 
And that spirit has not finished its work yet. The 
ideal which Christ bequeathed to us is a living and 
growing ideal. It requires constantly to be adapted 
to the needs and circumstances and problems of 
each successive age and of each individual life. 
But the best preparation for grappling either with 
the problems of personal life or with the wider 
social questions of our day is to imbue our minds 
with the spirit of Christ—by reading His words, 
thinking about them, praying as He taught us to 
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pray. The Christian Creed has two aspects. Every 
version of Christianity is imperfect and one-sided 
which fails to recognise both of them—the unique 
importance and supremacy of the historic Christ, 
the ever-present progressive work of the Spirit in 
the Church and in the world. 
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XXV 
IMMORTALITY 


PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
April 3, 1906 

“Our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished death and 

brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel.”’ 

2 eIMaalea LO: 
It was during the interval between the time when 
the books of the Old Testament were for the most 
part finished and the birth of Christ that there 
took place what the late Professor Seeley called the 
greatest revolution which the human mind had 
ever experienced. Man had come to believe himself 
immortal. It would not be quite true to say that 
the older Jewish belief contained no idea of a future 
life at all. The belief was that the souls of men 
went down into a dark subterranean region and 
lived a dim, shadowy, joyless existence which could 
hardly be called life. There was no distinction 
between the good and the bad; no idea of a future 
judgment or discrimination between good and 
bad ; no idea that men’s future would be determined 
in any way by what they did now. “The dead 
praise not Thee, O Lord: neither all they that go 
down into silence.” ‘“‘ Dost Thou shew wonders 
among the dead: or shall the dead rise up again, 
and praise Thee? Shall Thy loving-kindness be 
shewed in the grave: or Thy faithfulness in destruc- 
tion ? Shall Thy wondrous works be known in the 
dark; and Thy righteousness in the land where 
all things are forgotten?” Still more explicitly 
in the late book of Ecclesiastes: ‘‘ That which 
befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one 
thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth 
the other ; yea, they have all one breath, and man 
hath no pre-eminence above the beasts: for all is 
vanity.” At this time, indeed, the hope of a real 
immortality—a life beyond the grave, a life that 
was really worth having—had already begun to 
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dawn upon the Jewish mind, though the author 
himself regretted it. A few verses later we read: 
“Who knoweth the spirit of man whether it goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast whether it 
goeth downward to the earth?” Between this 
time and the coming of Christ this vague possibility 
had developed into the clear and certain hope of 
a glorious Resurrection which Christians have 
inherited from the later Jewish Church. The 
Apocrypha—that now too little known collection 
of books belonging to this intermediate epoch—is 
full of fine literary expressions of this hope. 


“The souls of the righteous are in the hands of God, 

And no torment shall touch them. 

For even if in the sight of men they be punished, 

Their hope is full of immortality, 

And having borne a little chastening, they shall receive great 
good. — 

Because God made trial of them, and found them worthy of 
Himself.”’ 


What was the process of thought by which the 
Jewish mind was brought to this great conviction ? 
It is not difficult to trace it. The older belief had 
been that goodness was rewarded and vice punished 
in this life. “That our garners may be full and 
plenteous with all manner of store: that our sheep 
may bring forth thousands and ten thousands in 
our streets. That our oxen may be strong to 
labour, and that there be no decay: no leading into 
captivity, and no complaining in our streets. Happy 
are the people that are in such a case: yea, blessed 
are the people who have Jehovah for their God.” 
That is the sort of blessedness which the earlier 
Jews expected as the reward of fidelity to Jehovah — 
and His laws. Pastoral or agricultural prosperity 
was the certain reward of righteousness: that is 
the earlier Jewish doctrine. ‘‘ As for the ungodly, it 
is not so with them, but they are like the chaff 
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which the wind scattereth away from the face of 
the earth.’ Material adversity, misfortune, early 
and sudden death—these were the kinds of punish- 
ments which they expected for personal or national 
wickedness. 

A wider experience and a more critical observa- 
tion of life broke down this simple theory. Above 
all, it was destroyed by the bitter experiences of the 
Exile. By the waters of Babylon the Jews sat down 
and wept. And there they discovered that the 
righteous nation was not so prosperous and success- 
ful as its high-handed conquerors and persecutors. 
Never before had the nation been so faithful to 
Jehovah: yet the persecution did not cease. And 
it was not the most righteous section of the nation 
that prospered most. The rich who imitated the 
ways of the heathens around them were often pros- 
perous ; the poor who clung to the strictest obser- 
vance of the law suffered most from the hardships 
of exile. In part the prophets found the explana- 
tion of this state of things in a new and a much more 
spiritual theory of the relations between Jehovah 
and His people. Jehovah was trying His people: 
testing their loyalty to Him: disciplining them by 
adversity in order that, when they had been tried 
and their characters purged and purified by suffering, 
they might be rewarded. But this theory, of which 
the later prophets are full, was not found wholly 
adequate to explain the injustice and inequality 
which they saw around them. The nation returned 
from exile: idolatry had been finally banished. 
The law was observed more strictly than ever ; 
and yet the nation had much to suffer from its 
heathen neighbours. And within the nation it was 
impossible to discover any correspondence _be- 
tween the personal fortunes of individuals and their 
personal characters. And yet nothing could shake 
the ineradicable conviction of the Jew that God 
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was a God of justice and that He loved Israel. If 
not in this life, then it must be in another life that 
the righteous would meet with their reward, and the 
unrighteous with due punishment. There would 
come a time when a great judgment would take 
place, when the dead in Sheol would be raised up, 
and then the justice of Jehovah would be vindi- 
cated: nations and individuals would reap the 
reward of their own deeds. Then the temporary 
chastening to which the righteous had been exposed 
would bear the peaceable fruit of righteousness— 
the improvement of character which trial and 
suffering bring with them and the happiness which 
can only be enjoyed by those who are fit for it. 

Now, I have dwelt upon the reasons which 
operated upon the Jewish mind to bring about this 
great revolution in human thought and expectation 
on this account. Substantially, I believe, the 
reasons upon which this new-born hope of immor- 
tality rested with them must be the reasons upon 
which our belief in it must largely repose still. 
Doubtless there was an element in the Jewish view 
which was temporary and accidental. In so far 
as it was his belief in a special favour which God 
bore to Israel, to the exclusion of other nations, that 
led the Jew to this belief, that of course represents 
-a conception of God and His dealings with men 
which no Christian can share But/at bottom the 
argument is the same as that which'still appeals to 
us. The only God that is conceivable to the modern 
mind, once enlightened by the teaching of Christ, 
is a God of Justice and a God of Love: and if there 
be such a God, it is inconceivable that He should 
have created man merely for so poor and so un- 
satisfactory a life as this life is for a large proportion 
of those who live it. If there be a God of Love, His 
love cannot cease with death; if there be a God of 
Justice, there must be some closer correspondence 
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between happiness and goodness than is dis- 
coverable here on earth. 

The belief in immortality is, then, a. direct con- 
sequence or corollary of our belief in God) Doubtless 
it will not appeal to those who have’ persuaded 
themselves that human souls are the mere chance 
product of blind material forces. But most of us 
do feel at bottom that, however little we know 
about the origin of things, it is inconceivable that 
the higher should have sprung from the lower. 
However little we know about God, we do feel sure 
that to compare Him with the highest kind of being 
that we know must be nearer the full truth about 
Him than to compare Him with anything lower ; 
and that, therefore, we have a right to say that He 
is mind and will. And if we do think of God as a 
rational mind and will, we must suppose that He 
aims at something in this world of His, that He aims 
at something, and something that is intrinsically 
good. Now, could we honestly say upon reflection 
that the world, as we see it with all its sin and 
misery, with all its inequalities and injustices, with 
all its blighted hopes and unfulfilled aspirations, 
is a world which could seem satisfactory to a rational, 
a moral, a loving Being? Would any one of us 
like to be responsible for having made the world— 
with all the sin and misery and imperfection that 
are in it—if the present life were all? Ifit would not 
satisfy us, why should we assume that it could 
satisfy God from whom we believe that our ideas 
of goodness and justice and love are derived? 
Once admit that what we see is not all, that the 
explanation of all this evil lies beyond the grave, 
and everything is altered. The whole aspect of 
the world is transfigured for us. No doubt, even 
with the belief in-immortality, we cannot explain 
in detail the evil that we see around us. But we 
can believe that it is a means to a greater good—a 
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good which could not be had without the evil. With- 
out immortality, I for one should doubt whether we 
could say even that the good of the world greatly 
predominated over the evil, or that the good 
was worth the evil that it costs. With the belief 
in immortality, that becomes a reasonable faith. 
The great reason for believing in immortality is 
that it makes the world intelligible. It gives a 
meaning to life. And to see a meaning in life is 
the first condition of hopeful, cheerful, consistent, 
and purposeful activity in the world. 

There are probably many people who are inclined 
to doubt and hesitate about this great question of 
immortality, just because they wish it to be true; 
they are suspicious of the considerations which are 
urged in its favour, just because they seem to be 
mere attempts to bolster up a conviction which is 
in the first instance suggested by our wishes and 
our inclinations, and they think it a‘duty to follow 
truth in entire independence of their personal 
wishes or even of the moral advantage which may 
attend upon the belief. Now, if we were dealing 
with a matter of mere historical evidence or mere 
scientific truth, it would be quite right that we 
should banish all such prepossessions. But here, 
on this question of immortality, the case is alto- 
gether different. If we put aside for a moment 
phenomena upon the reality of which science cannot 
be said as yet to have definitely pronounced, there 
is no evidence at present available on one side or 
the other, in the ordinary scientific sense of the word. 
We are therefore at liberty to adopt whichever view 
seems to us most in accordance with all that our 
reason leads us to believe as to the ultimate origin 
of things, as to the nature of man and the meaning 
of human life. If reason and conscience lead us 
to believe in God and His goodness, then the fact 
that the belief in human immortality strikes us as 
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the belief that is most fitting to produce noble lives 
is an argument, a legitimate argument, in its favour. 


“The wish, that of the living whole, 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul ? ”’ 


I am not therefore asking anyone to violate 
his intellectual conscience if I ask you to think 
whether humanity would be better with or without 
the Easter hope. It sounds plausible enough, no 
doubt, to say that it would be a positive gain to 
Morality to have done with the enervating hope of 
Heaven and the debilitating fear of Hell—that it 
would be better if we rid ourselves of such mer- 
cenary imaginings and set ourselves simply to 
follow right in scorn of consequence, to serve our 
fellow-men simply because we love them. No 
doubt if by the hope of immortality we meant 
nothing but the hope of a sensual and selfish Para- 
dise as the reward of goodness and the fear of 
torment as the punishment of sin, there would be 
little enough that was morally elevating about 
our belief, though at the same time we might 
observe that the contented looking forward to per- 
sonal extinction on which some of our agnostic 
friends are wont rather unctuously to plume them- 
selves is an equally slight indication of a lofty 
morality. Whether it assumes the form of a 
materialised Heaven of pure repose—the poor maid- 
of-all-work’s desire to do nothing for ever and ever— 
or the agnostic hope of mere annihilation, there is 
nothing that is spiritually elevating about this 
desire to flee away and be at rest from the troubles 
and annoyances and vexations of earthly life. Mere 
hope of reward and fear of punishment may be a 
security for an elementary morality; they may 
have an educational value as a step to something 
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higher. Fear of an external sanction must almost 
always be the first step to the recognition of the 
intrinsic worth of goodness. All moral education 
begins with the belief that our acts are fraught with 
consequences for our happiness in the future. But 
if this were all that was meant by immortality, there 
might be some colour for the idea that such a belief 
is a note of an imperfect morality, suitable indeed 
to the childhood of individuals and of nations, but 
destined to fade away with increasing insight and 
increasing moralisation. The spiritual value of the 
hope must depend upon the kind of immortality to 
which we look forward. It depends in particular 
upon two things : 

(1) Do we think of the future life chiefly as a state 
in which pain will be no more and pleasures will 
abound, or do we think of it as a state of greater 
knowledge, greater insight, greater holiness, greater 
love than we can attain to here below—where there 
will be a fuller and ever fuller satisfaction and 
employment for the highest faculties and capacities 
of our nature? The craving for happiness is an 
inextinguishable part of human nature. We need 
not be the least ashamed of this craving (as it is 
rather fashionable with superfine thinkers to be) or 
of saying that we cannot pronounce a world very 
good in which there is not ample and adequate 
provision for the eventual satisfaction of this 
demand. But the moral value of the belief must 
depend wholly on the kind of happiness to which 
we look forward as the reward of goodness. A 
happiness that springs from the satisfaction of our 
highest desires is not a happiness to which the 
Christian need be ashamed of aspiring. 

And (2) the value of the belief in another world 
must depend upon this further question—are we 
thinking of it only for ourselves or for others also ? 
It is very largely, I think, in thinking of others that 
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we want the support and sustenance of that Easter 
hope. Doubtless it is possible to desire the happi- 
ness of our fellows without such hopes. Doubtless 
there are philanthropists who without it labour as 
strenuously as any Christian saint for the bettering 
of the world in which they live—all honour to them 
for it. But he must be of a sad heart surely, sad in 
proportion to the depth and width of his human 
sympathies, who tries to labour not merely for the 
material but for the moral and spiritual improve- 
ment of the world in which he lives, if he thinks that 
the standard of goodness and holiness which is 
attained by the vast majority in this life and the 
measure of happiness which goodness and holiness 
commonly bring with them here—if he thinks that 
this is all that is ever attainable by human souls. 
Doubtless it were better to be good for a day than 
to be base for an eternity—no matter how much 
enjoyment the baseness may bring with it. But 
we are doing no disparagement to the real and 
intrinsic value of the best things in human life when 
we say that that value does depend partly upon 
their duration. Do we not in speaking of the goods 
of this life commonly contrast the relative per- 
manence of intellect and of character with the 
fleeting and transitory nature of merely sensual 
joys? Are we not then more likely to think, is it 
not reasonable that we should think, far better of 
this higher side of human life if we can feel that 
in cultivating it we are training ourselves for a 
boundless hereafter than if we supposed that after 
a few more days or a few more years are over it 
will make no manner of difference to ourselves or 
to any soul now living whether we have striven 
and fought heartily and strenuously for truth and 
for goodness, or but capriciously and intermittently, 
or perchance have not fought at all? Doubtless 
it were better to love and serve our fellows if they 
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were but the butterfly creatures of a day, but it is 
hardly possible to say how much the value of 
human life is enhanced for those who hold that the 
destiny of all souls is eternal. I do not say that 
disbelievers in immortality may not sometimes 
have a very sincere love of goodness for its own sake 
and a very sincere hatred of evil; but, as it has 
been in the past, so I believe it will be in the future, 
that as a rule those who care most for the good, and 
particularly for the spiritual good, of their fellow- 
men in this life will be most strongly possessed by the 
hope of their immortality. 

It is not, then, because we take a low view of 


'/ human nature, because we believe that men can- 
| not be good without wages, that virtue wants to be 
_ paid drink-money (as a philosopher has sarcasti- 
cally said), that we believein immortality. On the 
contrary, it is precisely on account of the higher 
_ capacities of human naturej its capacities for some- 


thing higher and better and more permanent than 
this life affords, that we cannot persuade ourselves 
that the wages of virtue are dust. It is the best 
men whom we cannot believe that God will willingly 
let die.} 

The’ higher the man, the higher his capacities, 
the less credible does it become that it was only 
for this life that he came into the world. And thus, 
even apart from the testimony of the Apostles to 
their vision of the risen Lord, the_Christian’s hope of 
immortality centres in Christ. | Not only by His 
teaching, not only by the brief visions which fol- 
lowed His departure, but also because He has raised 
our ideal of humanity to its highest point, it is true 
that it is Christ, above all others, who has brought 
life and immortality to light. | 

The belief of the disciples in immortality was not 
created by their belief that they had seen their 
Master. Like all the more religious Jews, they 
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believed in it already. Paul the Pharisee assuredly 
could at no time have had any doubt about it. It 
was not so much by adding to the evidence for 
immortality that the Christian belief in the Resur- 
rection carried with it such a new and tremendous 
spiritual energy, but by the greater and more inti- 
mate sense of the union between God and man which 
the work of Christ left behind it. The appearances 
of the risen Lord were an essential part of the pro- 
cess by which the disciples were filled with an over- 
powering sense of the love of God for man. The 
whole argument for immortality, as we have seen, 
rests upon our belief in the love of God. It is pre- ' 
eminently because Christ has made men feel the 
love of God as they never felt it before that the 
doctrine of immortality in its Christian form is 
the doctrine of immortality at its maximum inten- 
sity, and that it has given men power as no other 
faith has ever done to live as becomes the sons of 
God. Christ has made us feel that human nature 
at its highest is fit for immortality ; and that con- 
viction inspires the desire and enhances the power 
to become fit for immortality ourselves and to help 
to make others fit for it. Therefore let us cherish 
the belief in a future life as an aid to belief in the 
higher life—that higher life which is essentially a 
living for others and not only for ourselves—as an 
aid to making the best and the most in the truest 
and deepest sense of that present life which the hope 
of immortality makes so full of meaning, so full of 
spiritual possibilities, so transcendently important. 
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“« Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another ?”’ 
MATT. xt 3; 


WHATEVER else may be meant by the dogmatic 
language which the Church uses about the person 
of Jesus Christ, this at least, I imagine, will be meant 
by it for all to whom it means anything at all—that 
we accept the ideal of life which Christ proclaimed 
as a final ideal. This will no doubt be admitted 
by many who hesitate to use the language of the 
Nicene Creed. Not a few among avowed Unitarians 
—the majority of them perhaps—do regard Christ’s 
morality as final, and would disclaim all expectation 
of another prophet whose teaching should transcend 
that of Christ as Christ’s teaching transcended that 
of Socrates or of Isaiah, even though they hesitate 
to call Him “‘ the only-begotten Son of God, God of 
God, Light of Light, of one substance with the 
Father,’ and the like. And yet when this finality 
in Christ’s teaching’ is once admitted, it goes very far 
to justify the position which Christian dogma assigns 
to Christ—allowing for the fact that that position 
is expressed in the language of ancient metaphysics. 
For, in setting forth a moral ideal—in not only 
- teaching it, but (as the conscience of humanity has 
felt) in realising it in a supreme manner by His 
character and His life, Christ was not merely the 
Revealer of human duty. He was the Revealer of 
God’s inmost nature. That is the very heart of all 
Christian doctrine, the-one—essential- principle of. 
Christian-theology, that the perfect moral ideal is 
a revelation of the moral character of God. If 
Christ remains for us the final Revealer of duty, He 
will remain to us the final Revealer of God. 

__And yet of course there are many to whom this 
idea of a final moral revelation is just the great 

1 The occasion of this sermon is not recorded. 
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stumbling-block. Minds possessed with the idea of 
evolution, whether in its philosophical or its scienti- 
fic form, are disposed to lay it down a priori that 
the very idea of a final revelation is almost a con- 
tradiction in terms—that—there..can--be—no—more~ 
finality. about-ethical-ideals- than -there-can-be-about 
philosophical-or. scientific: theories-or- about political 
constitutions or.thelike.. The very fact that Christ’s 
teaching was adapted to the age in which it was 
delivered shows (they will say) that it was unadapted 
for so different an age as that in which we live. 

_ Now, of course, there is a sense in which the 
objectors are perfectly right. No detailed system 
of precepts could be fit (if we may borrow a phrase 
from Kant) for universal legislation. The right 
course of conduct in detail necessarily depends upon 
circumstances. Circumstances are always changing, 
and the changes cannot be foreseen. It is only the 
most general moral principles that could conceivably 
be eternal. And in nothing is the greatness of 
Jesus more conspicuously exhibited than in the 
universality of His teaching. The very essence of 
the doctrine which He had to teach for His own age 
was the worthlessness—the comparative worthless- 
ness, even when they were not actually pernicious— 
of the ritual sacrifices, the distinction between clean 
and unclean meats, the fastings, the vain repetitions * 
in prayer, the Sabbatarian casuistry, above all the 
exclusive and anti-social laws of ceremonial purity, 
in which, according to the dominant Pharisaism, the 
essence of religion consisted. Without saying that 
for Jews of His time and age some of these external 
rites might not be properly observed, as eternal laws 
of God He swept them all away. “ This he said, 
making all meats clean.”’ And He carefully ab- 
stained from setting up any other system of rites 
and ceremonies, any new hierarchy, any elaborate 
code even of moral precepts in their place. He con- 
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fined Himself to teaching, and illustrating by parable 
and example and by application to temporary and 
immediate circumstance, a few very general and 
very fundamental principles. Nay more, if we can 
regard (as I think we must) the Johannine doctrine 
of the Paraclete as having at least some germ in the 
later discourses of our Lord, He explicitly recognised 
the necessity of continual ever-fresh adaptations 
and applications of His principles to changing needs 
and circumstances. He taught that the revelation 
which God was making through Him would be 
carried on hereafter by the same Holy Spirit who 
spake in Him, working in the hearts of His followers. 
‘He shall take of Mine and show it unto you.” | 
I hope I shall not be dealing with unreal difficulties 
if I attempt this morning to suggest the kind of way 
in which a hearty belief in the finality of Christ’s 
teaching and work may be combined with a full and 
frank recognition of the necessity for continuous 
growth and development in our ideal of human life. 
* And to do -that, we must ask: ‘“‘ What are 
the essential and eternal rules of conduct which 
Christ laid down?’ Our Lord expressly taught 
that the law of love included all other command- 
ments. ) All duty is comprehended in the duty of - 
love to one’s neighbour, and to Christ one’s neigh- 
bour meant not (as it did for the most part to the 
rabbinical moralist) one’s fellow-countrymen, but 
every human being as such. ‘Here we have the 
fundamental moral principle to~which all previous 
higher teaching pointed, but which it never quite 
reached. It has been enunciated by the Buddhists 
but with a difference ; for by the Buddhist philan- 
thropy was recommended as a mode of asceticism, 
whereas to Christ-asceticism (in the true sense) was 
merely a kind of philanthropy. It was for the 
sake of others that Christ recommended self-denial, 
not for its own sake. You can find Stoic precepts 
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very like Christ’s law of Brotherhood ; but the pride 
and self-sufficiency which Stoicism encouraged 
showed that its principle was inadequately grasped. 
But however that may be—whatever be the exact 
degree of originality which we attribute to Christ’s 
moral discovery, that principle of Brotherhood was 
the very essence of His teaching. ) No rule of con- 
duct that cannot be derived from that principle, 
properly understood, can claim to be an eternal 
part of the Christian ideal of life. 

_ But this rule taken by itself is, it need hardly be 
said, an inadequate rule of life. Immoral paradox 
as it would have seemed to Aristotle or to Ezra, it 
is a rule which in later times has seldom been denied 
by any teacher or thinker who can be said really 
to have believed in morality at all. And yet 
many of those teachers have not taught in all its 
fullness and purity what we all recognise as the 
Christian ideal. For what does loving one’s neigh- 
bour mean? It means promoting whatever we 
regard as his true end, treating his true good as 


equally important with our own, treating him as __ 


an end in himself and never merely as a means. 
Such are the cold phrases by which later philosophers 
have quite correctly analysed what Christ in the 
language of the heart called loving one’s neighbour 
as oneself, or treating him as a brother. That idea 
of the brotherhood of man is the central idea of 
Christ’s teaching. 

' Now, there are two ways in which this ideal must 
always be growing. In the first place, we are con- 
tinually growing in our appreciation of the means 
by which the good of our neighbour is to be pro- 
moted. St. Paul saw at once that a slave should be 
treated as a brother beloved, but it was 1,300 years 
before Wycliffe for the first time drew the inference 
that in that case slavery must be absolutely and 
irredeemably immoral. It is only quite recently 
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again that people have begun fully to realise that 
love to one’s neighbour may express itself in the 
deliberate refusal to give him alms or in fighting 
against low wages and insanitary habitations as well 
as in relieving the sickness and misery which is the 
natural outcome of low wage and insanitary dwell- 
ings. It is still more recently that they began to 
suspect the social ill-effects and therefore the wicked- 
ness of idleness and extravagance in people who 
have (as the phrase is) independent means. And 
secondly, there is a growth in man’s conception of 
what the good is. This good of my neighbour 
which we ought to promote did not to Christ mean 
mere pleasure. That is just the difference between 
Christianity and mere Utilitarianism. We may 
say that at all times Christianity means the promo- 
tion of one’s neighbour’s truest and highest good, 
but when we come to ask what in detail that good is, 
what sort of things a Christian ought to be doing 
for his neighbour, it is obvious that for a modern 
Englishman it must mean many things which 
Christ could not possibly have anticipated. If the 
Jewish people were distinguished above all other 
nations of the Western world (I say the Western 
world, for it existed also in far-Eastern Buddhist 
lands) by a system of elementary education, we 
should look in vain to the teaching of Christ for any 
express recognition of education or culture as one 
of the most important things which the duty we owe 
to our neighbour must now include. Still more 
obviously education must now mean many things 
which were wholly unknown to Christ and to His 
immediate hearers. Men’s needs and their concrete 
ideals of what makes life desirable are ever growing. 
All that Christ’s rule prescribes is that whatever we 
recognise as good for ourselves we must recognise 
as good for others also—that is the eternal part of it. 

\And yet, though we cannot expect to find in the 
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Gospel pages a detailed account of the true human 
good which it is our duty to promote or a code of 
definite rules by which that good can be promoted, 
wwe do find certain broad principles which must be 
‘recognised as no less eternal a part of Christianity 
than the rule itself. It is not merely because of its 
external effects that Christianity prescribes love to 
one’s fellow-men. The love itself, the loving type 
of character is itself the best thing in human life, 
and therefore part of the good which we ought to 
promote for others as well as for ourselves., That it 
was not merely the outward deed but the state of 
the heart that mattered, the ‘‘ inwardness of true 
goodness ’’ (as Matthew Arnold called it), was ore 
most essential part of the secret of Christ—to His 
average hearers probably not the least paradoxical 
and revolutionary part of it. And therefore there 
is an eternal gulf fixed between Christianity and 
all those ideals which make the self-asserting, self- 
regarding, self-centred, proud, revengeful character | 
the true ideal of human life. ' The ideal of Nietzsche 
could never be regarded as a legitimate development 
of the teaching of Christ, even though sophists 
should succeed in persuading us that economic or 
intellectual selfishness was in the long run the best 
way of promoting the true interests of human 
society. | Christianity certainly enjoins self-respect. 
Christ required no one to hate himself or love him- 
self less than his brother. It is not his respect for 
himself but the contempt for other people that dis- 
gusts us in the ideal man of Aristotle, and his baser 
caricature—the ideal man of modern Paganism. 

| And this type of character, which the Christian 
recognises as his own true good, he must promote 
in others also. That is one reason, -I-think, why 
Christ put the law of love to God side by side with 
the love of man. The two precepts properly under- 
stood coincide. For the true love of God is the 
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desire to do His will, and Christ taught that God 
had no other will for His creatures than their own 
true good. On the other hand, the true love of 
one’s brother is the desire that he should be all that 
God wills him to be. It is not our brother’s mere 
comfort and convenience that Christ taught us to 
promote, but a certain ideal of character, an ideal 
kind of life. What is this kind of life? The most 
important element in it is, as-I-have-said, just this 
unselfishness itself. But many different kinds of 
life might no doubt be equally unselfish: and to say 
in detail what more besides unselfishness the true 
life contains does no doubt belong to that side of 
Christian morality in which we must needs recognise 
the principle of development. But a few general 
characteristics of true life our Lord did lay down. 
He recognised absolute truthfulness and sincerity 
as a part of the ideal character: -the~C€hristian’s 
word. is-.as. good..as--his-.oath ; religious hypocrisy 
or formalism was the vice which, next to heartless- 
ness and cruelty, he most strongly denounced. And 
then there is another great principle—the superiority 
of the spiritual to the fleshly. This principle He 
understood in no ascetic spirit. He shocked the 
religious world of His day by refusing to enjoin 
fasting, by allowing His disciples to break the Sabbath 
to satisfy hunger, and by dining with rich publicans. 
And one law there was that had no exception— 
purity before marriage, fidelity afterwards. Though 
the Judaism of His day did not positively forbid 
polygamy, and allowed much freedom of divorce, 
Christ proclaimed the ideal of monogamous mar- 
riage. How far the State should allow divorce was 
a political question with which He did not con- 
cern Himself; nor is it clear what course He meant 
to prescribe even to His own disciples in the case 
where the fault of one or other of them had made the 
full realisation of the ideal no longer possible. He 
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contented Himself with laying down an ideal: how 
it was to be applied in detail to fhe regulation of © 
practical life was a question which He may well 
be thought to have left to the consciences of His 
followers. 

But when we remember all this, when we look at 
the general principles of our Master’s teaching, do 
they not appeal to our consciences now, as directly 
and imperatively as they did when they were first 
heard by the fishermen on the Lake of Galilee or by 
the Greeks who felt them to be the full realisation 
of all that their best teachers had been striving 
towards? Is there any other teacher we could 
seriously propose to take for our supreme and all- 
sufficient teacher—for our Lord and Master? We 
have only to think of such names as Socrates, the 
Buddha, Marcus Aurelius, or even the greatest 
prophets of Israel who more directly prepared the 
way of the Gospel, to realise how different is the 
attitude which we instinctively feel to be right to 
_ take up towards Jesus of Nazareth. 

And is not this fact+-that we can still look back 
upon the teaching of this one Teacher, upon Him 
alone in all human history, as the fullest expression 
and representative of the ideal which commands the 
homage of all that is best in the modern world—is 
not this a fact of tremendous significance, a fact 
not merely of ethical but of theological significance ? 
For those who believe in God, in a God who is 
revealed by the moral ideal in man, one in whom that 
ideal was most fully or uniquely expressed, must 
surely be the_,Revealer, the representative of God 
par excellence, Can it be wrong to describe Him 
in such language as that of the Fourth Gospel or 
the Nicene Creed? It may be granted that those 
documents are phrased in the language of a bygone 
philosophy. It may be granted that we do not 
naturally in other contexts employ such terms as 
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the Logos, “‘ of one substance,” and the like. But 
that is no reason why we should not recognise that 
at bottom they are but an old-world expression of 
that acceptance of Christ as the Supreme and (in 
the sense which I have tried to explain) final Revela- 
tion of God which still commends itself to our 
consciences as the best way of thinking about God 
and about human duty. 

And yet, after-all,-let me most strenuously insist 
that the important thing for the conduct of each 
individual life is not the exact language in which 
we express these truths, but the extent to which we 
practically take up that. attitude towards Christ 
which they represent. Many a man who says 
“Lord, Lord,’.most fervently, not only with the 
lips but with the intellect, is very far indeed from 
that seeing of God which comes from the effort to 
do the will of the Father as He has declared it. 
Some of those doubtless who refuse to say “‘ Lord, 
Lord,”’ have really attained, and attained through 
Christ, that knowledge of God which He came to 
reveal. The important thing for human life is that 
we should really feel towards God as Christ felt 
towards Him, feel towards our brethren as He felt 
towards them, love and serve them as He loved and 
served them. In that practical following of Christ, 
and not in holding any propositions about His 
Person, however true they may be, lies that way. 
of salvation which He came to bring into the world. 
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